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as fully qualified as medical men have hitherto been! Not 
only has this been the case, but the thousands of pounds 
which have been needed to accomplish all this may be looked 
upon as but the first drops of a shower of good things to be 
expected in the future. 

Whatever else it portends, it surely goes far to prove that 
there is an urgent need in the world for women of higher 
education, and technically trained for more scientific work 
than any they have yet performed. Mrs. Richmond's article 
at page 25 of this Gazette introduces a question of great 
importance, viz. how far Englishwomen, trained for the calling 
of Physician, may expect to find careers in India, working 
among those who so terribly need the introduction of civilised 
Christian ideas into their darkened lives, the women and 
children of India; and in her powerful paper in the Con- 
temporary Review for last August, Mrs. Doctor Hoggan 
sketches an opening for the future which almost takes away 
one's breath. That her suggestion that Medical Women 
should be salaried in the same way that Regimental Doctors 
already are, who yet fail to accomplish the larger portion of the 
work for which they are required, on account of the repugnance 
of the Indian women to accept their services, — is not wholly 
chimerical, is shown by the fact that it was endorsed and 
supported by a meeting of the National Indian Association, 
lately held in London under the presidency of Surgeon- 
General W. G. Hunter. 

Mrs. Hoggan, indeed, proved beyond question that 
Medical Women were most urgently needed in Indiai, rnot 
merely for their professional knowledge and skill, but 6;ls6 
as the most powerful agents for raising the conditions of life 
for both women and children in that great empire. There was 
now in India a growing demand for women's attendance upon 
women, especially in cases of childbirth. Government should, 
she urged, be most earnestly entreated to make provision for 
the study of medicine by women, for by so doing they would 
save the lives of whole multitudes. What was needed was 
a new Medical Department, responsible only to some high 
officer of State, working in harmony with the existing civil 
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idical Service, but co-ordinate with and not subordinate to 
Nothing but the merest fringe of the native population 
1 been reached by the highly-organized Medical Service 
d the network of Dispensaries throughout the country and 
vn. Opinion might, perhaps, be divided as to the duty of 
ivemment to place Medical Men and Women on something 
e an equal footing in India. It could hardly be divided as 
the duty of insisting that State-maintained or State- 
led Medical Institutions should no longer refuse to provide 
idical teaching for such Medical Students as might desire 
whether these were male or female. To maintain this 
)uld be contrary to the spirit which Government had always 
own in dealing with Indian educational or social questions. 
In the discussion which followed, Mrs. Garrett Anderson 
marked that, looking at the matter from an English point 
view, there was certainly some considerable field for 
nglish Medical Women in England ; but a very important 
lestion to her mind was what sort of practice would be 
stained by Englishwomen in India, and whether it would 
2 paid or unpaid } Plenty of unpaid practice could be 
btained by Medical Women in England, and the great thing 
as that a Medical Woman going to India should be able to 
btain a good practice and make a reasonable income. The 
stablishment of a Guarantee Fund would be a very good thing, 
nd extremely desirable for the success of the movement. 

Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., asked, Why should the Government 
« less disposed to employ Medical Women in India than 
hey were in England ? 

We hope to return to this important subject on a future 
)Ccasion; but remark that, in view of the demand for qualified 
Medical Women which may arise from this movement, it is 
jratifying to hear that in the list, issued the 22nd of last 
Jfovember of persons who have obtained the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine at the University of London, Mary Ann 
Dacomb Scharblick, of the Madras Medical College and the 
ioyal Free Hospital, Gray's Inn Road, is in the first division ; 
ind Edith Shove, of the London School of Medicine for 
^omen, is in the second division. When it is borne in mind 
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that the examinations at the University of London are the 
most severe in the kingdom, these ladies are to be congratu- 
lated upon the high position to which they have attained. 

jForeigtt Ooberneisses. 

A FOREIGN letter from an entirely unknown correspondent, written, 
, moreover, in a language which I could not read ! No wonder my 
aunt, Mrs. Walcot, exclaimed with something like despair, ' Oh ! my dear 
Frances, why is it things are always happening so differently to you from 
what they do to other people? Haven't you any idea where it comes 
from ?' 

'Well, it comes from some place in Hungary, — what, I can't say,' I 
answered, doubtfully ; * and I just know so much as this, that it is written 
in Hungarian,] and I can just make out one word, zsidono, which I am 
pretty sure means Jewess, and the signature looks like Burgmliller Zsuzsi, 
and whether it is man's or woman's I can't tell. It is rather absurd to 
have a letter one can't read ; but there is nothing for it but to wait till 
Dr. Hase comes, and get him to read it to me.' 

For, though my education was supposed to be finished, I was just 
then indulging in a few lessons on a special subject from a very learned 
friend, who would, I* felt sure, be able to help me if any one could. And 
I was not wrong. Dr. Hase read the letter through, and then told me 
briefly that the writer was a Hungarian Jewess, who was anxious to come 
to England to study the language, and improve herself generally ; and 
she had appealed to me, of all people, to tell her of some institution in 
which she could be received. I may here mention that, to this day, I 
do not know how she obtained my address ; and no doubt I shall be 
credited, justly or not, with a melancholy lack of curiosity when I add 
that I have never asked : but I conjecture that it was from the editor 
of a foreign paper, unknown to English people, for which, at Dr. Hase's 
request, I had written an article or two. 

'Well,' said our kind old friend, *no doubt, my dear young lady, you 
will be so good and answer the letter ; it will gratify the poor girl to 
hear from you : but do not encourage her to come to England. She says 
that her father could pay for her, but they have no idea of the expense 
of a good English school, and I do not know of any one that would 
receive her. She seems very anxious to improve herself, but it would 
be better for her to begin by learning her own language, which she does 
not write grammatically. She is probably very young, however — not 
more than sixteen or seventeen ; for Jewesses all marry, and marry very 
early. You can write in English, for she says that she can read it, and 
It will please her better than German.' 

Dr. Hase then deciphered the abbreviated address for me, and warned 
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ne to be sure to address the letter to the young Isl^^s father; that being 
he proper etiquette in that part of the world. 

I wrote accordingly, as Idndly as I could, for I was afraid that, having 
;aken the desperate step of writing to an unknown person, she would be 
^atly disappointed at the result ; and, to reconcile her to this, I ex- 
plained that it would be painful to her to live among people of another 
faith than her own ; and that, in fact, this difference would be an obstacle 
to her being received in any school. 

I did not know as much then as I do now, or I should probably have 
written very differently ; but I said what I believed to be true. 

A few weeks passed and another letter came, which I think must 
have been in German, for I do not remember invoking Dr. Hase's 
assistance again. The poor girl seemed very miserable, but I could not 
quite understand why; except, indeed, that she seemed to have a 
craving for knowledge, which could not be satisfied in the remote 
country town in which she lived. It seemed cruel not to do what one 
could to comfort her, so I continued the correspondence, which was evi- 
dently a pleasure to her, and before long I ,was able to read the Hun- 
garian with the help of a dictionary. 

Her letters were usually lamentations, which grew worse and worse 
as time went on. Then came a protest, more or less incoherent, that 
she did not want to stand in the way of her younger sisters, but that she 
most decidedly did not wish to be married, &c. &c. ; from which I 
gathered that, as in ancient times, it was still considered proper for 
sisters to be married off in the order of their birth, and that some one 
had proposed for her. 

However, Burgmiiller Zsuzsi had her own way in this matter, and is 
at all events not married yet. Sometimes I tried to give her ideas how 
to improve and teach herself. Sometimes, when it seemed to me that 
she was overrating the value of mere knowledge, and fancying, because 
it was beyond her reach, that it would give her the happiness she longed 
for, I used to warn her that knowledge alone would never make her happy. 

Sometimes I scolded, sometimes I encouraged ; but the result was 
always the same — fervent thanks and assurances that my letters alone 
kept her from despair ; and then — another letter, just as dismal as ever ! 

Of course I wrote very much in the dark, knowing neither herself, 
nor her family, nor circumstances ; and her letters gave very little help, 
being written as if I were already in possession of all the facts of her 
life. She was still steadfast in her wish to come to England ; but Mrs. 
Walcot always threw cold water on the idea, whenever I tried to discuss 
its possibility. She was a nervous person, and was firmly persuaded that 
I should get myself into some vague but terrible trouble, perhaps be 
accused of getting the girl over here in order to convert her to Christianity, 
&c. &c. No ! she would not hear of it ! 

It is true I had tried to turn the poor girl's thoughts to something 
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higher than what appeared solely to occupy them ; but I was at once met 
with the assurance that * we were of the same religion,' and that * Jews 
were far more Christian than Christians themselves :' an assertion which 
she was very fond of reiterating. 

Meanwhile, the years went on, and things went from bad to worse. 
Owing to the disturbed state of Europe trade was bad, and her father, 
who was a merchant, besides holding some small Government appoint- 
ment, had suffered with the rest. Apparently, however, he was too proud 
to allow his daughters to go out in the world and maintain themselves. 
This, at least, is the impression I received, but it may be it was not 
altogether a correct one. 

I had been corresponding with Miss B. some ten years now, and we did 
not seem to have made much progress. Indeed I was sometimes startled 
and shocked at the way in which she expressed herself. She was con- 
stantly wishing herself dead, and by her own account had actually, on 
one occasion, tried to starve herself to death. This I did not know till 
some time after, or I should have been afraid to do what I did. Mean- 
time, my own circumstances had altered, and I was keeping house for a 
brother in London ; my aunt was dead, and our old friend Dr. Hase had 
left England. 

Mrs. Walcot had always accused me of being rash and romantic, and 
very probably she was right ; but still I do not think I repent of what I 
now did, though things have not turned out quite as I hoped they would. 

It was about ten years after our correspondence had begun that Miss 
B. told me that she had induced her father to consent to her taking a 
situation abroad, and she implored me to help her to find one. I asked 
if her father could afford to pay her journey to England, and was assured 
that he could ; and then, remembering my good aunt's warning, and de- 
termining to be on the safe side, I said that if her father would write to 
me, and say that he had no objection to her coming to England, I would 
do what I could, though I could hold out very little hope that any one 
would engage her at such a distance. 

I fancy that by this time they must have become very poor ; perhaps 
also the father thought it very unlikely that his consent would be made 
use of ; but he gave it, and I took care to keep his letter in case of accidents. 

I mentioned Miss B. to all my friends, but no one gave any hope ; no 
one wanted a Hungarian, and a Jewess to boot. But at last, when several 
months had slipped by, I did hear of a lady living a few miles out of town 
who had a small school, wanted a 'foreign' governess, and wished to 
hear more about ray proUgie, To her I gave all particulars, so far as I 
knew them, carefully stating that of Miss B.'s qualifications as a teacher 
I knew absolutely nothing, and suggesting that she should be asked to 
write to Mrs. Clarke in French, that the latter might judge in some degree 
of her proficiency. German is, of course, a second native language to 
Hungarians. 
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The letter came, and, alas ! though not badly expressed, it contained 
lOre than one grammatical error which I thought fatal, and I must say I 
It a little provoked that, in all these years, during which she had been 
emoaning herself, she had not taken the trouble or had the wit to study 
le French grammar, which surely she might have done alone, at least so 
ir as to secure herself against such very flagrant mistakes. 

I forwarded the letter with the remark * that it was not faultless,* and 
illy expected to hear that Mrs. Clarke was not satisfied. On the con- 
:ary, however, she was pleased with it, and made the characteristic 
onunent that * as the parents of her pupils had been satisfied with ker 
rench, though she was English, of course they would be better pleased 
till when it was taught by a foreigner.' 

It certainly is a remarkable fact, that in the majority of second-rate 
chools, provided French and German be taught by a 'foreigner,' her 
lationality appears to be considered a matter of perfect indifference. 
Vhy should a German be supposed to teach French better than an 
Englishwoman ? The German accent is usually very ugly, aud English 
)eopIe are certainly quite as capable of learning the French grammar. 

However, Mrs. Clarke was satisfied, and it was not my business to tell 
ler that I thought she ought not to be. I went to see her, found her a 
rery kind-hearted person, evidently struggling hard to get on ; and I was 
satisfied that, for a beginning. Miss B. would not get anything better. 
Mrs. Clarke agreed to take her for a year, give her a home during the 
bolidays, help her with her English, and let her have music-lessons, but 
she could not give any salary. She talked of her at once as * Mademoi- 
selle,' and informed her pupils' parents that she should have a ' foreign 
governess ' next term. 

So far all was well, and Miss B. was delighted. If only she could get 
to England all would be right. Then followed more letters, less jubilant. 
Her father had consented to her coming, but other difficulties seemed to 
have cropped up. She only hinted vaguely at what they were, com- 
plaining bitterly of injustice and so on, but was quite bent on fulfilling her 
engagement. Still the time went on and on, the holidays were drawing to 
a close, Mrs. Clarke was daily expecting her, and she had not started. It 
was quite evident that she had no notion that it was necessary to be 
punctual, and at last I wrote a rather peremptory letter inquiring the 
cause of the delay. Then came the answer, given with evident unwilling- 
ness, that her father had hoped to have the money for her journey by the 
time it was wanted, but it was not yet forthcoming. 

Would not poor Mrs. Walcot have enjoyed saying, * I told you so ?' 
Miss B. herself seemed to be in a state of indignation and despair, and 
evidently considered herself most unfairly treated. Whether justly or not| 
I could not tell, but I believe that there were relations who might have 
advanced the money had they cared to do so. Of course I am writing a 
one-sided story, but it seemed to me that neither Miss B. nor her friends 
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at all realised the meaning of an engagement. Having very clear ideas 
on the subject myself, however, I felt much annoyed, as well as perplexed^ 
and, to a certain extent, responsible. Mrs. Clarke wrote that she had two- 
or three new pupils on the strength of the * foreign governess ' she had en- 
gaged, and naturally enough feared that the parents would consider them- 
selves taken in. 

What was to be done ? The journey must, I knew, cost at least ro/., 
and though I might have lent, I could not afford to give such a sunr^ 
Would it be wise to lend, knowing so little as I did about the family? and 
should I not be incurring too much responsibility ? 

Two or three days passed before I could make up my mind, and then, 
came a letter from a friend to whom I had detailed my di&ukies. She 
had been interested in my account of the Jewess, and, like myself, she 
hoped that her coming to England might be the means of her becoming a 
Christian, which we both felt to be the only cure for her troubled state of 
mind. On the present occasion, therefore, she offered me 5/., either as* 
loan or gift, and this at once decided me to make up the sum required 
myself. It seemed, I thought, to show that Miss B. was to come to Eng- 
land, and if so, it must be for some purpose, whether I saw it or not But 
I determined to be prudent. If the family were very poor they might be 
tempted to appropriate the money to other uses ; therefore, to insure 
against this, I went to Cook's, took tickets from the farthest point I could 
— Vienna, I think — and sent the remainder of the money in notesw 

It was now the end of September, and I begged Miss B. to start at 
once. Most grateful thanks came in reply, and the promise to start tn ct^ 
few days. It was enough to make one dance ! 

Letters and post-cards followed. She was waiting for this and for 
that, finally for her father, who would take her as far as Pesth as soon as 
he could ; but his father, who lived in the same house, was too ill to be 
lefl at present. Another post-card ; the grandfather was dying. When- 
it came to this I really half doubted whether I was not being altogether 
taken in. Perhaps they had disposed of the tickets. 

It seems hardly credible, but though I had over and over again re- 
minded Miss B. that the tickets were available for thirty days only, the 
month of October was drawing to a close, and the date of her departure 
was still not even fixed. Once more I wrote in the plainest terms I could 
think of, saying that the tickets were none of them available after the 3otlv 
October, and urging her to let me have them back to change immediately. 
Back came the answer from this unimpressionable person that she had 
consulted a friend who was connected with railways, and she was going to 
start on the evening of the 29th. I posted down to Cook's to ask what 
the consequences would be, and received the reassuring intelligence that 
she was quite certain to be stopped by the way, and would not be able 
either to come on or go back. 

(To bt continued,) 
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No. VI.— A FRENCH PENSION. 




II. — The English Pupils. 

|H£ English pupils at Madame Bonhomie's were of all ages, 
from six to sixty. The reader may imagine that the ladies 
of sixty were not in reality pupils ; but they were. What 
had brought them to school was a matter of endless curiosity ; but 
there they were, living under the same rule as little girls, and trying 
hard to leain their lessons. The poor little governess who tried to 
teach one of them told me it was very uphill work, the more so as 
the old lady peeped when she did not know her grammar. It was 
common, too, for ladies to come with their daughters, and take as 
much of the educational advantages as they found convenient. Then 
there were grown-up young ladies, school-girls, and little children 
— ^such an endless variety that it would have been very difficult to 
draw a line between those who had come to years of discretion and 
those who had not. Nothing of that kind was attempted, but a very 
distinct separation was made between the French and the foreigners, 
or Anglaises, as they were collectively called. The latter had private 
rooms, either singly or two in one room. They had a separate 
jefector>', and a class-room or sitting-room for themselves. They 
had also a mistress to themselves, but her duties did not include 
surveillance, like the other mistresses, and the English were not 
surveUlees at all. 

The gathering round the English table used to be curious enough. 
There was Madame Bonhomie herself, large, good-natured, and 
amusing ; an old housekeeper, queer, and very cross, with a face of 
<iubious cleanliness \ half-a-dozen or so of upper mistresses, mostly 
music-teachers, merry and good-natured for the most part, and much 
occupied with their dress and false hair, though there were only girls 
present to admire it ; two or three very odd old French women, who 
boarded in the school, and were much chaffed by the young mis- 
tresses ; five or six English women, past middle life, who never could 
speak any French, and were terribly overwhelmed by the politeness 
of the natives ; and a number of girls — English, American, Dutch, 
Flemish, Spanish, Russian, but the majority of them English girls 
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between fourteen and eighteen. The food was the same as at the . 
French table, except that instead of soup and chocolate for breakfast, 
we had coffee and butter. I never partook of a meal with the French 
but I know that no table-cloths were used, and that the knives, forks, 
and spoons, were never washed. Each of the girls brought these 
articles for herself, and never parted with them. She might rub 
them with her table-napkin before putting them back in the drawer, 
and might take them home to get them washed when she went her- 
self. Our table was certainly an improvement upon this, though I 
cannot say the dishes or utensils were very clean. The food was 
plain, but good and plentiful. 

The mode of life of the English girls was altogether very different 
from that of the French. They were supposed to attend prayers, 
read by their own governess, at a quarter past eight; but they 
generally only managed to hurry down to breakfast. Then the day's 
wqrk consisted of a private lesson in French from their governess, 
and in any extra subject, such as music or drawing, for which they 
might have entered, and the preparation for a weekly lecture on 
French literature. This was by no means enough work to fill up the 
girls' whole time, and they were generally supposed to go to the 
classes with the French pupils. The more energetic among them 
did so; but their special studies, though not sufficient to occupy 
them fully, were quite enough to break up their time, and the class 
mistresses did not like to have girls in their classes who had to learn 
other lessons which took precedence of theirs, and often absented 
themselves altogether, whether lawfully or not the teacher did not 
know. With careful organization, the plan might have been made to 
work, but no one seemed to consider it her business to organize it ; 
and the girls scrambled along as best they could, those who wished 
to work leading a somewhat troublous life between two mistresses, 
and those who did not remaining idle and unmolested. 

Of one or two new girls it was said that their parents had desired 
that they should go into the school like French girls, and there was 
curiosity amongst the old girls to see what would be done ; but the 
result was always the same — the girl was to be found in the sa//e des 
Anglaisesj learning a little French grammar, chatting with the other 
English, sewing, or reading English books, as the chance might be. 
I sometimes wondered how the parents felt when, after six months of 
this sort of occupation, the girls were returned to them knowing 
hardly any more French than before. Madame smiled benignly 
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ipon all alike, unless they were complained of by the teachers, and 
he safe way not to be complained of by them was not to go near 
:hem. 

After dinner the English went to Madame's private room and 
read aloud. The good old lady herself was a delightful centre for 
such an arrangement, and the evenings were often very pleasant; but 
For the study of French they were not profitable, for the foreigners 
heard only each other's bad accents. This ended at nine, and then 
the girls went to their own rooms, to study, sleep, or amuse them- 
selves — generally the last The commonest form of amusement was 
a supper or tea-party, to which the girls invited their friends by turns. 
The French girls were strictly forbidden to attend these gatherings ; 
but the teachers often did so, and jolly parties were kept up till near 
midnight These entertainments, so long as they were not kept up 
too late, were quite recognised and approved of by the authorities, 
which rather took the zest out of them sometimes. I remember one 
girl, fresh from a strict English school, whom I had invited to tea 
with some other friends, exclaimed, just when the tea was made, 
*0h, I hear a step upon the stair!' 'Well?' was the rejoinder. 
* Oh, do be quick ; you can put the tea into the wardrobe, and 111 

get under the bed, and — and ' &c. Miss seemed sincerely 

disappointed when we told her that there was no chance of our 
having a game of hide-and-seek with the housekeeper, as she certainly 
would not take the trouble to seek for us. 

Such was the ordinary termination of a school day, though some 
of the more studious girls used to make an attempt at quiet study in 
the evening, when they could escape from the noise of the class- 
rooms. The attempt was often frustrated by the sounds of muth 
which penetrated the thin partitions. 

Another point of divergence between the French and English 
pupils was the religion. The French were mostly Roman Catholics, 
the English all Protestants, but of very various shades of opinion. 
The French girls spent Sunday in their usual state of surveillance, 
going to church, doing some lessons, and amusing themselves, chiefly 
with dancing. The English went to church, under the charge of a 
Protestant governess, and after that amused themselves as best they 
could I believe tea, gossip, and quarrelling, were the commonest 
entertainments ; but whatever they might be employed in, or however 
they might disagree amongst themselves, they united in reprobation 
of the French. 
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No. VII.— LEE, NORTH DEVON. 

I HAVE been much interested in the papers on holiday resorts which, 
have appeared lately in Work and Leisure, and I venture to send a 
few words about a place which might suit those who want lodgings in the 
winter or spring. Every one will agree that it is most necessary for reaP 
workers to seek change in some really re-creating spot. Lee is a little 
* out-of-the- world * village, which offers a new life to all wearied with the 
rush of cities. Perhaps those who are not enamoured of * the bliss of 
solitude' might find it dull if they went alone; but I can imagine no 
pleasanter place for two friends who were fond of walking, while for 
children it is a perfect Paradise. The sense of loneliness is also 
diminished by the daily services (7.30 a.m. and 6.30 p.m.) at the beautiful 
little church half-way down the valley, where, on Sundays, there is a 
hearty choir, with Gregorian music, Ancient and Modem, and a weekly 
celebration of the Holy Communion. Apropos of Church music, the 
Vicar is anxious that his young organist should have some good lessons,, 
and would gladly remunerate any lady who was willing and thoroughly 
competent to give them. He also authorises me to say that he would 
have gp-eat pleasure in getting good cheap lodgings for any one who- 
applied to him: his address is, *The Rev. Alfred Lush, Lee, Ilfracombe.' 
I know that a very nice bedroom and sitting-room, with careful attend- 
ance, can be had (except in August and September) for loj. a- week, and 
I believe there is even cheaper accommodation to be had. The fare 
(third class) from London to Ilfracombe is 14J. 3^^., while less than a 
shilling takes you on to Morthoe, a station 2\ miles from Lee. Here you 
can be met by a carriage, otdered previously from the *Lee Hotel,' or 
you can arrange to have a donkey-cart for your luggage, and walk over. 
Once in Lee, there is constant occupation for botanists or geologists^ 
while for those interested in the habits of sea creatures the rocks in the 
bay furnish a happy hunting-ground. There are lovely cliff walks to 
Ilfracombe on one side and to Morthoe on the other. Lee itself lies in a 
winding valley about a mile long, down which a foaming stream rushes to- 
the sea, which has hollowed out a little bay, paved with beds of rock, 
covered by orange-coloured seaweed, all golden in the light when the sun. 
is setting ; the trees feather down over the gray cliff to the water's edge, 
while in the spring the wood which clothes one side of the hill is carpeted 
with primroses. The soil is so rocky that, in spite of the usual Devon- 
shire rainfall, the place is not the least damp, and there is a lightness ia 
the air which is most resting to the brain, and secures great immunity 
from headaches. There are plenty of excursions within easy reach by 
train, and lovely walks in the immediate neighbourhood; while, as a 
climax to its charms, those to whom economy is an object may add ta 
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leir enjoyment of their holiday by wearing their oldest and shabbiest 
othes with perfect comfort ! Susan S. Soulsby. 

Another Contributor kindly informs us that there is at San Remo 

most excellent Home for invalid ladies of limited means, which has 

een a great boon to many who could not otherwise have enjoyed the 

dvantages of a stay in this health-giving climate. A few particulars 

om one who spent a winter in the Home may not be unwelcome. The 

ouse is large, facing south, with a lovely view ; it is most comfortably 

imished ; far more so, indeed, than many of the villas let to visitors here. 

lie arrangements are those of a private family, and it is the earnest 

lesire of the Committee and the Hon. Lady Superintendent to make it 

. home in deed as well as in name. There is room for about fifteen 

adies, each of whom has a separate bedroom. There is a large drawing- 

oom, where often a very merry party assembles, and a smaller sitting- 

oom for those who are studiously, 6r quietly, inclined. The inmates 

u-e attended gratuitously by the best English physicians in the place, 

md there is a trained nurse in the house for those who require her 

services. There are four meals in the day : breakfast, dinner, s^emoon- 

lea, and supper. Milk, beef-tea, stimulants, and medicines, are also 

provided when prescribed by the medical attendants. The inclusive 

terms are 25^. per week. Full particulars and forms of application may 

be obtained from Miss Macdonald Lockhart, The Lee, Lanark, N.B. 



-i-v 



a 'iPalacc of aieligf)t/ 

THE Frenchman's saying, that ' The makers of the nation's laws wexe 
less influential than the writers of its popular songs,' has passed into 
a proverb, and one sometimes feels inclined to parody it and say that the 
business of men is less important than their pleasures. As indications of 
their character it certainly is so. Many men have had comparatively 
little option as to the business of their lives. Unless exceptionally gifted, 
and destined by nature for an artist, or soldier, or sailor, most men's lot 
is decided by that of their fathers' (specially in the cases of eldest sons), 
or what openings are at the father's disposal at the critical moment when 
(often at a very early age) a boy's destiny is decided. 

But it is far otherwise with amusements : they are the outcome of a 
man's own nature ; they are what he is willing to make sacrifices for ; 
they are what he rejoices in. But they not only vary with character, but 
with age and circimistance. * Whenever / have a six- weeks' holiday,' 
said an accomplished lawyer, ' I learn a new language.' Imagine such 
a view of holidays presented to the child toiling over French verbs and 
German declensions ! I have known long journeys taken to verify the 
existence of a fossil which may not have existed at all, and certainly has 
not for more years than are easy to reckon, even in millions. What idea 
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of pleasure would this convey to a boy whose only point of contact with 
geological formations is the possession or loss of an ' alley taw ?' It is 
in the playground more often than the schoolroom that the future career 
is foreshadowed ; the future soldier drills his playfellows, and the comers 
of any garden or any playplace, however unsuitable, become forts and 
beleaguered cities ; the future mistress of a well-ordered household, or 
the able matron of a large hospital, nurses a large family of dolls, or per- 
suades the rest of the family to enact all kind of terrible diseases for the 
pleasure of being the doctor ; the discoverer in any walk of life delights 
in a ' desert island,' and creates from the same surroundings that afford 
the others the forts and the hospital-wards the most marvellous dis- 
coveries that certainly ever were on sea or land. Wise parents, while not 
abating a jot of care concerning the choice of instructors for their 
children, would do well to take note yet more carefully of their plays 
and playmates. We say, advisedly, take note ; because, as soon as 
amusements become organized by the authorities, they lose their character 
of spontaneous expressions of the child's own nature. There is a tendency 
in the present day towards this. The makeshifts of our own early days 
are gone. There is everything in every department of life regulated for 
children. Children's books flood the market, and are, many of them, a 
very doubtful gain, for they ' crowd out ' the older literature, and boys 
and girls grow to be men and women quite ignorant of the ordinary 
classics of their language, because the mass of infantile and youthfid 
literature has left them iio time to read anything else. 

But we are digressing from our topic of amusements. If in the carefully 
guarded home, where judicious care makes even study so pleasant that it 
becomes very soon an amusement and delight in itself; where the line 
between profit and pleasure almost disappears; where the elders turn from 
duties so well done as to become only additional zest-givers to pleasures of 
so elevated a nature that they require equally judicious carrying out ; if in 
such households we look carefully to the amusements of the young, ought 
we not to look still more carefully to the amusements provided for those 
whose daily lives are spent in the monotonous repetitions of mechanical 
duties that it is marvellous the brain stands it as it does? not that it does 
not leave its mark. No one visiting the homes of the mechanic and 
labouring man can fail to be struck with the marked mental superiority 
of the general run of the woman over the man in the same class, and this 
is surely owing to the greater variety of her household duties in contrast 
to his mechanical work ; for it is not true in those counties where the 
girl is brought up, not in service but at the mill, as the boys are. 

Now, in great towns what amusement have these men ? Amusement 
they must and will have. The more monotonous the daily life, the more 
imperative is the natural demand for change and variety. But we cannot 
expect the working man, any more than we do the child, to relish the 
highest pleasures of the most educated amongst us, though we may point 
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to many who do pass their spare time in studying mechanics : witness the 
improvements made by some mill-hands in machinery, and the careful 
researches into natural history by others ; still, at present, these are 
rather the exceptions than the rule, and the growth of our great cities puts 
farther and farther away the delights of country pursuits from the town- 
dweller. Pressed from dawn to sunset by the need of bread- winning, only 
a few evening hours are left him, and what is offered to him to employ 
them ? Our climate does not permit the pleasant open-air amusements 
of the Continent ; the band and tea-garden are spoiled by the certainty of 
a cold and the expense and trouble of ruined garments. We take our 
musical diversions indoors, and what do we find ? A lady of middle age 
asked a young relation where he had been, and he admitted that he had 
gone into one of the best of the music-halls, and added, he had left dis- 
gusted. But how? With mere stupidity or vulgarity ? * I cannot give ^^tf 
an idea,' was the answer. And even this is not the worst. The music, 
such as it is, is acknowledged not to be the thing that makes the enter- 
prise pay ; it is the dn'nk which does that. 

Where can a working man go with his wife or sweetheart for an 
evening's amusement ? We expect some may be inclined to ask, * Why 
go at all any where ?' But we need only reply, * Does the questioner know 
the size of the London working man's home ?' The accommodation for 
single men is often a mere bed and permission to feed in some one else's 
parlour. No ! somehow or other the longing for change, the straining 
upwards, which we firmly believe lies at the root of all craving for amuse- 
ment, must be gratified ; and it is very interesting to turn to the history 
of one brave experiment to give the working classes what they really like, 
and yet to lead just the one step higher that it is possible for human nature 
to take at a time. 

The Royal Victoria Coffee Music Hall (says the Report, dated March 
1882) was opened December 26th, 1880, to provide amusements free from 
temptation to drink. For many years it has been familiarly known as 
*The Old Vic,' and in one of Kingsley's novels, dating about 1840, it is 
spoken of by one of the characters in most disparaging terms. It had 
fallen from its first glories when Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg had laid 
the foundation-stone (by proxy) in October, 181 7, when it was destined to 
become the home of melodrama, and subsequently of less desirable per- 
formances. In this splendid building (for it is one of the largest theatres 
in London, and can hold 3000 people) it was decided to make the experi- 
ment of giving amusements, bonAfide amusements, of the sort relished by 
the inhabitants of the New Cut, only divorced from drink and immorality. 
It was to be a Variety Entertainment, at least on the most popular evenings, 
Saturdays and Mondays, when smoking is allowed in all parts of the house. 
Thursdays were to be the step upwards, being devoted to Ballad Concerts. 
We again copy from the Report : — 

' In six months there have been seventeen Thursday Ballad Concerts, besides 
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four extra Concerts on other evenings, including a performance of the Messiah^ 
with band and chorus of 230. 

' The Hall was let seven times for Temperance Demonstrations (one presided 
over by Cardinal Manning), Charity Concerts, and Benefits ; and the applications 
to hire the Hall increase rapidly. It is worthy of notice that the Music-hall pro- 
fession recognise that we are in earnest. We have continually less and less trouble 
in controlling words and gestures, and when the Hall is let for a Benefit our rules 
are strictly observed, without causing any sign of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
audience. This encourages us to hope that, besides the direct effect of our work, it 
may do something indirectly to raise the standard in other places of amusement. 

'The Variety. Entertainments have been given on about 100 nights, and the 
programme has been very various indeed. There have been representations by 
tableaux, or dumb show, of the Country Fair^ Jane Conquest^ scenes from Don 
Quixote^ and the Burial of Sir John Moore, besides a Harlequinade and Shadow 
Pantomime. Single scenes from Hamlet and the Hunchback have been produced. 
An excellent troupe of Coloured Minstrels was engaged for several weeks, and 
many well-known popular attractions, both from music-halls and elsewhere, have 
appeared.* 

But who went? This was answered a few months later at a meeting 
held at the Mansion House on the 19th June, when the Rev. J. W. 
Horsley stated that the spectators of these and similar entertainments, 
judging by the receipts, numbered 122,000, as the music hall had yielded 
3364/., being an average of 94/. a- week. We ought, perhaps, to add that 
these takings should amount to 122/. before profits can be realised, as the 
rent alone is jooo/. per annum. With the sympathy that our Royal Family 
display with all that concerns the welfare of our people. Royal patronage 
has not been absent. The Princess Frederica inaugurated Royal visits — 
which came to a climax when the Prince and Princess of Wales visited 
the Old Vic — passing through a crowd of most enthusiastic coster- 
mongers, whose illuminated barrows bore tokens of loyalty most honest, 
as many remained till the exit of the Royal party at midnight to again 
salute them ; while the true British enthusiasm for personal bravery 
culminated in the yet more crowded and popular house that received 
Lord Wolseley on his return ; indeed it was hardly possible for him to 
fulfil his wish to walk round the house, so thickly crammed were the 
benches with his noisy though still well-behaved admirers. But good 
behaviour is not a compliment paid to the presence of Royalty alone, 
as witnessed by the answer of the worthy coster who, on presenting 
himself at the pay-place on a night when the bills announced 'An 
Evening with Mozart,' was told by the ticket-taker that he had mis- 
taken Thursday for Saturday, replied, * Oh, no ; I want to see what 
Musart can do. I suppose he'll dance, or sing, or somewhat?' The 
proposed amusement was more fully explained ; but the worthy fellow 
persisted. ' Never fear for me,' he said ; * I knows how to behave 
when quality's there.' And he did. A still further proof was afforded by 
the universal good conduct during an exhibition that was considered 
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ardous. The tableaux illustrating the burial of Sir John Moore were 

St gratifying in proving that some, at all events, of the audiences at the 

: were stepping upwards. Some fear had been felt lest the darkness 

nired for the effect of the tableaux would not also have a stimulating 

ict on the riotous boy element that fonns the chief part of the Gallery; 

: the absolute silence and almost reverent attention paid was a tribute 

the pathos of the well-known poem and the beauty of the pictures 

sented by the living forms, the more so that it is most unusual, as this 

y audience on ' Variety Nights ' is accustomed to take an active and 

ely part in all that goes on — indeed often sparing a popular singer of a 

U-known melody much trouble in singing, at all events, the chorus, by 

artily joining in the familiar strain more humorously and in better 

le than might have been expected, though the artistes of Her Majesty's 

St James's Hall would perhaps prefer dispensing with such tokens 

the recognition and enjoyment of their vocal powers ; but the Music- 

11 Stars know better than that. 

Though the comic and sentimental ballad still are dear to the fre> 

tenters of * The Vic,* yet the Thursday Concerts, where a superior kind 

music prevails, are not without their effect. Indeed, the increasing 

ste for good music has induced the authorities to form a Choir in con- 

ixion with the Hall for the performance of oratorios, part-songs, 

adrigals, and glees. Concerts will be held monthly. A Special Choir 

ill be formed from this to assist on the Ballad Concert nights, for which 

arices a small fee will be paid. A quarterly subscription of 2s. 6d, will 

t charged to cover expenses and music. Mr. W. Sexton, lay vicar of 

/estminster Abbey, has been appointed musical director and conductor. 

his Choir may be the solution of a difficulty often felt — ^Where can a 

oung woman or young man get the training and exercise of that most 

elightfiil of natural gifts, a good voice, and yet keep clear of undesirable 

cquaintances and public-houses, both of which are only apt to be snares 

9 those of either sex possessing voices that cause them to be sought 

fter? 

One word about the children. Saturday afternoon is their share, and 

hough discontinued during the summer after the * Flower Service' noticed 

Q the July number of JVork and Leisure, they have recommenced ; and 

et any one wishing to give pleasure write and bespeak places, and order 

ea at the moderate inclusive charge of from 6d, to %d. a-head, and secure 

he mental and bodily happiness of fifty children for four hours, and earn 

or themselves the enduring gratitude of all those young hearts. Or, for 

jlder ones, let them purchase books of tickets at i/. (containing twenty-five 

shilling places), and distribute them; and when we can say that not only may 

Mozart's, Mendelssohn's, Handel's, and even Schuman's and Schubert's 

music be enjoyed for this, but that scenes from Shakespeare and Sheridan, 

and the beautiful, thoughtful representation of Bunyan's Pilgritfis Pro^ 

gress^ as performed by Dr. George Macdonald and his family, have been 
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presented, the most refined taste can hardly be unsatisfied with the class 
of amusement offered to them and their prot/g/s. 

One word we must say about Sundays. On Sunday evenings the 
Hall is let for Church Mission Services to a Committee, of which Mr. 
A. Sargent is the Honorary Secretary, while on Simday afternoons Lady 
Lothian and others have arranged Musical Services. It is satisfactory to 
know that about 2000 attend these services ; and though we may be 
accused of having caught the infection of preaching, if we say a word * to 
conclude ' to all who partake of any amusement whatever — whether the 
highly intellectual classical concert at St. James's Hall, or the drama as 
written by Shakespeare and acted by our greatest artists — is it not our 
duty to help others to such share as is possible in these, some of the best 
of God's good gifts? We cannot do this by inviting them to the orchestra 
of the Monday Pop. The coster of the New Cut, deprived even of his pipe, 
would view that but as a sorry kindness. But we can help by supporting 
while in their infancy, when (like all young things) they need support, the 
Coffee Music Halls. We, who are only better than they are because our 
fathers have left us on a higher platform, while we refresh and really, 
in the true sense uf the word, recreate our spirits for the more arduous 
duties of life, let us remember to pay the tithes due on all good gifts, and 
give the helping hand to those a step beneath us intellectually to ' rise on 
their dead selves to better things.' N. N. 




>>*:oo—  

®n tj^e IBtrucatiott of dtf^iUixtn in fl^atitss of Ef^xift 

|T is a hopeful thought, that this old earth, weary and worn 
as it is with sin and sorrow, is yet constantly being renewed, 
not only by the fresh flowers and green garlands of each 
returning spring, but also by the advent of thousands of young souls, 
fresh and pure as the flowers, who are sent by their Creator to our 
care. If it were possible for us — the women of England — to realise 
our power and responsibility as to the early training of these little 
human plants, the tender boughs would no longer be left (as too 
often is now the case) to be bent and twisted by any rough wind that 
may chance to blow, but would be trained and nurtured with care, so 
as to bring forth in maturity much good fruit 

In the majority of cases, the habits of the child of ten will most 
surely indicate and foreshadow the character of the youth of twenty ; 
and after this age it is difficult, if not impossible, to materially alter 
the general effects of early educatioa How true it is, then, that we 
hold in our hands, for good or ill, the future characters of the next 
generation ; and happy will it be for England if we mould them 
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^t! This is a wide subject, and in the limits of this short paper I 
. write of only one of the many virtues we should strive to incul- 
5 in the young; ie, 'Thrift.' 

Up to this time, thrift has been 'conspicuous by its absence' from 

national character. Look where we may, from the palace of the 

lionaire to the hovel of the poor, waste and extravagance have 

m the order of the day; while only those who have made the 

anpt can understand the hopeless nature of the struggle to alter 

ifirmed habits of thriftlessness and self-indulgence. True economy 

tiich is thrift) must, therefore, be taught, both by precept and 

imple, during a child's earliest years; and this need be no dry, dull 

k, too serious for the youthful mind. The loving sympathy and 

erest which every true mother will show in her child's little affairs 

ould do much towards this end ; the little one will be taught by 

actical example the beauty of self-denial, the value of forethought, 

d the oft-forgotten truth that we are all but ' stewards ' of the good 

ings with which we are surrounded, and milst so use them as to 

?e account with joy. 

Let young people be instructed how to layout their little incomes 
» the best possible advantage: to avoid wasting money in self- 
tdulgeace, and yet to buy good articles when they are necessary, 
faich are, in the end, more economical than those of the 'cheap and 
ftsty ' order. ' The luxury of doing good ' is always appreciated by 
le young; but even in their charities they should be taught dis- 
retion. Indiscriminate almsgiving is the source of much evil, there- 
>re it is not to be encouraged; but children should learn to spare no 
oins in order to give real help to those in need. 

But do not let us forget that youth is the time for plenty of inno- 
jent games and amusements. A proper proportion of a child's 
noney may fairly and rightly be spent in these, without any fear that 
leahhy recreations will harm his character. Bring up your child, 
ibove all, to hate wasfe, whether it be of money, time, or substance. 
Show him how sinful it is to wilfully destroy his clothes, books, or 
piajrthings, while so many around him lack all these things: encourage 
him to be careful of them for the sake of others, by allowing him the 
pleasure of giving them, when done with, to those who need; so that 
he may have a personal interest in their preservation from wanton 
damage. Children may easily be induced to lay by some of their 
money for a good and useful object when they are brought up in 
these good habits, but I would deprecate the plan of taking away 
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their pocket-money without their consent, and placing it in a savings' 
bank 'until they are grown-up.' This, I think, is more likely to make 
spendthrifts* of them, than to inculcate economy; and they will be 
found, when once they get possession of the longed-for hoard, to 
have no sort of idea how to use it aright. There is also the danger 
of teaching them to hoard for the sake of boasting among their com-^ 
panions of their riches, or in a miserly spirit ; and this must be care- 
fully guarded against as an insidious moral evil. 

Young people should be invariably allowed a voice in the matter 
of laying out their money, and a strong feeling of personal responsi- 
bility as to its use will thus be fostered. Even if some of it be 
foolishly spent, it will not be lost, for experience will be bought with 
it; and this is a valuable commodity. Only let the 'more excellent 
way' be lovingly and clearly pointed out, and there is little fear but 
that it will, sooner or later, be followed. Happy, indeed, will it be 
for England when the want of thrift can no longer be adduced as a 
fault in her character as a nation ! 

Much is now being done to remedy the evil, notably in the estab- 
lishment of the National Thrift Society, i Finsbiuy Circus, E.C., which 
is worthy of all support, as it is quietly but actively working in various 
ways to encourage thrift and to check extravagance. Let us, there- 
fore — ^the women of England — look to it, that we do our part in 
educating, both by precept and example, the rising generation in the 
practice of true economy; so shall we aid in bringing about a happier 
estate of society, in which may be realised the truth of the saying of 
Shakespeare, * Thrift is blessing.' I. L. Richmond. 
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OR 

EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY A GOVERNESS WHO 
EMIGRATED TO QUEENSLAND RATHER MORE THAN 

A TWELVEMONTH AGO. 

ON first arriving I was tempted by a high salary to enter a family where I was 
warned no governess ever stayed three months ; and I found myself no 
exception to this rule, and thus had to incur the expense of board and lodging 
from E^ter till the beginning of June, when I entered on my present engagement. 
I stayed at a private boarding-house kept by a lady, to whom I had introductions, 
and in those few weeks I had more pleasure and enjoyment than I ever had in my 
life. The Bishop and his wife were most kind to me, and several of their neigh- 
bours made me always welcome. A lady kindly introduced me at Government 
House, and I had the pleasure of two balls, besides going to the theatre, picnics, 
kmch partiest and two concerts, at which I helped in accompaniments and glee- 
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g. I took advantage of my stay in Brisbane to have some music, drawings 
latin lessons ; which come in usefully now, as I have five pupils — three girls 
wo boys — ages ranging from eight to seventeen. My salary is 70/. It is 
nly preferable to be a governess here rather than at home. Work is more 
obtained and better paid, and being a governess is no social disadvantage ; 
i introduced and made '* quite one of the hmily" If one prefers marrying, 
ets chances here ; I have had three since I came out. The last was to be 
ged by correspondence, as the gentleman lived too far up country to come for 
terview ; but I thought it too serious to risk my life's happiness in that way. 
It is a mistake for any Society to send out incompetent people, who only 
with disappointment because they cannot get the places they expect ; and the. 
nists feel indignant at such doings. But I am sure, if well-educated, well- 
lered ladies, with good testimonials, were to come out, with enough funds to 
a few weeks after landing whilst they advertised, they would find well-paid 
:. Servants are still greatly needed. A squatter said to me the other day, 
if English lads were sent out they would be welcomed in the towns, as errand* 
., shopboys, and hands at manufactories, while no less welcome on the bush 
ons as workers in various wajrs. Why should not Dr. Barnardo and others, 
have rescued and trained street Arabs, send some of them out to various 
ymal ports ? People who can and wii/ work, will find scope for their powers, 
tever they may be ; and as regards manual labour, there is no doubt the 
land will for a long time be greater than the supply. Afler my gaiety in Bris- 
e, life in the bush seemed intensely quiet at first. We are 240 miles up 
ntry. This is a cattle station ; and it is very exciting to see the young bush- 
ses tamed, and the cattle that are to be killed inveigled into the yards. This 
mch a sunny land, the sky and atmosphere are always clear. The winter is: 
ightful, when a fire morning and evening is pleasant, though quite unnecessary 
ing the day. For the last two days (written September 2nd), it has been 
y hot in the sun from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; and, to my grief, the change has- 
>ught mosquitos into life, and the first snake put in an appearance on Sunday.. 
le orange-trees in the garden look lovely, and there are groves of bananas ; andi 
I maiden-hair fern grows wild here, and clothes the sides of the creek near the 
use with most exquisite drapery. We have a good tennis court, and play a 
sat deal. I have been learning how to frame vines ; and my domestic educations 
s greatly improved since I came here. I am quite au fait, practically, with< 
itter-making, from churning to making up into pots. Also I have learnt the. 
3rsteries of cake, brawn, and jam making : my last essay at * melon-jam ' was a 
eat success. Servants are so expensive out here that mistress and daughters,. 
aster and sons, do much work both indoors and out that at home would be done 
f servants. Every station has its particular camp of blacks, who live near at. 
and under back -tents, and are employed on the station ; and it amuses me very 
inch to see them come up every Saturday night to make their purchases at the 
store." 

* I was thankful for the box of homoeopathic medicines you gave me, as I was 
0t well when I first came here, owing probably to the change of diet. We live 
irindpally on salt beef, eggs, sweet potatoes, and milk. Now I am growing. 

ccustomed to it. H has now been eight months at Maroon, and is as happy 

B possible. Though I feel a home-sick longing to see old friend ssometimes, F 
lo not at all regret coming, for I am sure, under all circumstances, it was a good 
tep.' 
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HE days when it was doubted whether allowing girls to 
know much more than the merest elements of knowledge 
would not be detrimental to their stocking- darning and 
pie-making powers, are passing away; but the value of higher education 
when pursued in the right spirit, with regard to practical daily life, is 
not yet fully recognised. In the first place, it elevates the whole mental 
and moral tone of thought and feeling. The tastes for petty gossip, 
mawkish, sentimental reading, foolish, trifling companions, will never 
remain long in a girl who is taught to think and reason, whose mind, 
through study, is brought in contact with the good and pure, the 
high and liberal-minded All such she feels beneath her; her 
interest in such a narrow range of thought and talk is gone ; her 
perceptions have been quickened by the rarer atmosphere she 
habitually breathes, and shallowness and weakness, with their want 
of truth, forcibly strike and repel her. How often work entrusted to 
women fails through their want of accuracy, attention to detail, 
powers of organizing, and resource! 

A girl who does not give up a difficult arithmetical example until 
it be right to the merest fraction, will not dust round but into the 
comers of her room, will not be content to have her house surface- 
clean, but will have every dark comer of cupboard and room fit to 
bear the sun's brightest rays; while sooner or later it will strike 
her that the principle of thoroughness which she has applied to 
one phase of her life applies equally to all. When you inquire the 
cost of anything you will not be answered with an ' Oh, about so 
much.' She will not be content with indefinite marginal estimates 
from those she employs. Slippery, mismanaged work, will not be 
passed over unnoticed. Her * Division into Proportional Parts ' will 
have taught her to observe the proportion of duties and the relative 
claims of those amongst whom she lives. How often the very best 
of people cause needless suffering by doing some duties almost to 
death, but never can be brought to see others which, if fulfilled, 
would keep the balance fair, the machine in good working order ! 

Again, if a girl be trained by intellectual work to discover the 
best way of doing a thing, her practical work, whether it be planning 
a dinner-party or arranging and heading an excursion-party, will be 
better carried out. She will make things dovetail, provide against 
possible hitches and difficulties — in fact, arrange the matter well all 
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id ' Knowledge is power/ and may be used in a hundred in- 

ct wayS) and, thus applied, becomes wisdom, which is a different 
g : the one tends to conceit, the other to humility. If we simply 
n our girls with information, we must run the risk of making 
n self-satisfied, self-complacent, for we only make them feel 
erior to other people ; but if we teach them to make the chief 

of life be the helping and the giving out from their own stores 
others, ' Self' will no longer hold the foremost place, but each 

and talent, each fresh portion of information acquired, will be 

de to shed, as far as possible, an atmosphere of use and comfort 

e half-educated are, as a rule, conceited and egotistical ; the best- 

)rmed the most simple and natural — ^girls who will take a sug- 

tion, nay, even a correction, in the kindly spirit in which it is 

ant, and who are free from the petty pride which loses so much 

its owner, and gives nothing in return. And in later life, when 

5 girl, now a woman, is perhaps left comparatively alone in the 

dd, with few on whom she has any claim for help and protection, 

r acquired habits of accuracy and thoroughness will avail to teach 

r to think for herself rightly, and not be deluded by misjudged 

vice as to business matters, &c., by the following of which so 

any have brought trouble on themselves and others. If solitary 

e must be, as regards natural relations, she will at least have 

sources in herself wherewith to employ her time, and the power — 

ith, it is to be hoped, the will — to help the mental and moral lives 

: those around her, and so make for herself new ties ; and close, 

ideed, may ties become which have been formed through the 

ledium of capable help and sympathy, E. R Dawson. 
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PART IV.— LITERATURE. 
|T is no uncommon thing for girls of about sixteen, just when 
life seems opening before them, to fancy that they have 
a talent for writing poetry, or more or less sentimental 
)rose. But with most of these young aspirants for literary honours 
he fit soon passes off, evaporating perhaps with the first rebuff 
received from some unsympathetic editor. It is rarely possible — 
2xcept for such a singular genius as Charlotte Bront^, perhaps — ^for 
eery young people to write ; for they have not yet sufficiently lived 
and suffered to mature their thoughts and opinions. But the early 
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years need not be thrown away on this account Where a real taste 
for literature exists there is still plenty of work to be done, which 
-may seem at first sight commonplace, yet is indispensable te success. 

For instance, such apparent trifles as a thorough knowledge of 
€pelling, grammar, and punctuation, must receive due attention; and 
these ordinary studies are by no means so well eultivated as they 
might be. Experience, too, in expressing one's thoughts in writing, 
must be gained ; and, perhaps, most necessary of all is the habit of 
-thinking. To any one who intends to make literature their special 
pursuit let me recommend some such exercise as this. Having 
•selected a subject on which to write, make it your business to read 
<iiligently the best books you can obtain, which will add to your in- 
•formation on that subject. If possible, talk it over with a well- 
informed friend ; and when you have collected as many ideas as you 
can, give yourself a quiet hour to arrange your thoughts, before 
attempting to write tbem. 

Let your style be simple, yet correct ; cultivate short sentences, 
and avoid a long word when a short one will do. Write, in fact, as 
you would wish to speak. Study also the styles of standard authors, 
and analyse the construction of their sentences. Having written 
your * copy,' put it away for a week, and then read it aloud. You 
will probably find that some sentences may with advantage be 
omitted, some shortened, and words repeated too often will need ex- 
•cisioa By a regular course of such studies a clear, concise style, may 
Jbe gained, while information on many subjects will be accumulated. 

There is, unhappily, a class of writing against which a word of 
warning must be given. Novels of doubtful morality may be profitable 
to the authors as a speculation ; but no worldly gain can compensate 
ibr the evil work they do in the world. Authorship is a talent for 
which we must one' day give account; let me, therefore, beg of any 
young woman who writes not to allow any temptation of profit to in- 
/iuce her to swerve from a strict rule of writing only such words and 
^thoughts as she would not blush to speak. Written words cannot be 
recalled ; and it must be a bitter thing to repent — in vain, so far as 
iCvil done is concerned — of the use to which this most valuable 
talent of writing has been put. Pleasant enough it is to see one's 
thoughts in print, and to feel the power to communicate them to 
.others. Let it always remain a cause for pure and true thankfulness, 
unalloyed by a sad thought I. L. R. 

(To be continued^ 
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a MONO many silent revolutions which are going on around 
us, there is, perhaps, none that should be fraught with 
greater good to a large section of our fellow-subjects than, 
remarkable change which has come over native Indian opinions 
. r^ard to the education of their women. 

Mot many years ago the women of India were utterly ignorant 

downtrodden, those of the upper classes closely confined in 

mas, while their poorer sisters were treated more like beasts of 

ien than the wives and daughters of men. Now the schools are 

»nged with girls of all castes, and each year brings with it an 

ease in the number of zenanas to which Englishwomen are 

litted as teachers. The field is wide, the harvest is ripe, and the 

ire weal of our Eastern sisters depends, in -great measure, upon 

response to their appeal for help, which has lately reached 

jland, penetrating even to the palace of our Sovereign. Having 

1 some experience in Indian schools, and also in zenana work, the 

iclusion forced upon me is, that the greatest need of Indian. 

n'en is to be instructed by practical Christian workers. 

Too much of the education they receive at present is the reverse 

practical, and were it not that the religious part of the teaching^ 

ss effect good, the secular education appears to be of doubtful 

ue. The work in zenanas, as it is now carried on, is firequently^ 

trusted to Eurasians, who are trained as German teachers in. 

lools set apart for that purpose. This arrangement would 

swer well (for this class of young women sadly need employ- 

jnt) if the education given them were of a practical kind, but 

B natural tendency of the Eurasian community to despise an3r 

rt of useful or manual occupation is well known in India, and, 

rfortunately, the curriculum of most of their schools tends to foster 

is foolish prejudice. Fancy-work, a smattering of science, and 

jcomplishments, employ their time in school, while such studies as 

ain work, cooking, nursing the sick, elementary sanitation, or the 

ire of children, are not attempted. Is it to be wondered at that 

inverts taught in this way, on leaving the zenana for conscience 

ike, or being turned out on professing Christianity, usually sink into 

elpless burdens on the charitable? It is one of the greatest 

iflSculties in zenana work to induce these converts to exert them- 
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selves, and there is little doubt that the root of the error lies in the 
fact that they are never taught the nobility of labour, but rather, 
encouraged by example, to look down upon it, and even to prefer to 
beg. The remedy to this evil is in the hands of the woillj^n of 
England, and can only be applied by .them. The superiorly of 
female medical missions is well known. Hundreds, nay, thousands 
of Christian workers, duly qualified as doctors and nurses, are 
needed throughout India. The untold sufferings of women and 
children, shut out from all medical aid in zenanas, and given over 
in their hours of pain and weakness to the tender mercies of the 
* medicine-woman ' (an ignorant native hag, who pretends to charm 
away disease), their almost incredible sufferings, I say, cry to us with 
a bitter urgency, *Come over and help us!' and happy will it be, 
both for India and England, if we obey the call. 

It seems still doubtful whether our Missionary Societies, acknow- 
ledging the great need of medical mission-women, will take this 
matter up, and employ them largely. But, failing this, there is no 
doubt that there is an ample field for Christian women as doctors to 
their own sex in India. Let them go out by all means, and teach 
both natives and Eurasians the value of practical Christianity, which, 
while caring for the soul, also neglects not the body. 

I would suggest the establishment of Cottage Hospitals for Women 
in India, under the management of two or three English medical 
women, an English head-nurse, and Eurasian or native helpers, who 
might thus be trained to be thoroughly efficient, and then sent out 
to earn their living as sick-nurses. 

The high remuneration which such nurses now receive in India 
(about 5/. per mensem) indicates the great necessity for more, and it 
is probable that the converts from zenanas, if taught by a practical 
worker the value of labour, would soon lose their present dislike to 
useful occupation. The career of a medical woman in India may 
thus be made in the highest degree useful, as well as remunerative ; 
for it has been abundantly proved that the principal danger to be 
guarded against is not a want of patients, but an over-abundance of 
work, so that it is necessary to have strong health and a good 
constitution to undertake the task. 

For this reason it is not advisable for a lady to go out alone ; 
proper rest and refireshment of body and mind are more than ever a 
necessity in that tropical climate, and this can only be insured by 
two working together. 
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Wth reasonable precautions, however, and good health to start 
, iMs most valuable and interesting employment should not be so 
tg as the round of dissipation and late hours which too often 
the constitution of Englishwomen in India. 

I. In Richmond. 
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TE are requested by Mrs. (Walter Browne to state in these 
columns that she resigned the office of Honorary Secretary to 
Women's Emigration Society last September, and that, having 
5 also withdrawn from the Committee, all connexion has ceased 
reen herself and the work of Emigration, as now being carried on by 
Society. 

t is impossible to make such an announcement without at the same 

I referring to the deep obligation under which the cause of Female 

gration lies to Mr. and Mrs. Walter Browne, from the period of the 

inaugural meeting of the Society at Lady Harberton's in January, 

). They then began their good work by placing at the disposal of the 

iety their private address, and by saving it the expense of Secretary 

veil as of office. They opened communications with the Colonies, 

ted a Loan Fund (which now amounts to nearly 600/.), arranged 

lie meetings, attended, together with Dr. and Mrs. Ross of Stepney, a 

atation to the Home Office, and, in short, for nearly two years bore 

greater part of the labour of establishing the Society — creating its 

lurces, and developing and conducting its operations. Thus they 

ht, perhaps, be reasonably regarded as its practical founders — with- 

of course, in any degree detracting from the honour due to others, 

ti as Miss Bewicke, the originator of the scheme and the largest con- 

utor to its funds ; or of Mrs. Blanchard (well known to our readers as 

jina'), who gave to the undertaking the benefit of her long acquaint- 

e with the Colonies, and of her extended experience of the details of 

work of Emigration. 

It should also be recorded on this occasion, that while performing the 
tomary duties of a Secretary, Mrs. Browne found time to visit the 
igrant ships as well in Liverpool as in London, in order that she might 
:ome personally acquainted with the conditions of life imposed upon 
Emigrants. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the severance of her connexion with the 
ciety is to be regretted as a serious practical loss. Her resignation of 
; post of the duties of Hon. Sec. in September last was a circumstance 
ich carried with it some consolation, for it indicated that the Society had 
^ed the point at which honorary services, however indefatigable, must 
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yield to the more business-like system of a paid Secretary working in the 
Society's own office. We therefore thought the Committee were to be 
congratulated on the appointment of a paid Secretary, but we are sorry 
now to be called upon to announce the resignation of Mrs. Browne's 
paid successor, on the ground that she also finds her position under 
the existing circumstances untenable. 

Considerable changes have occurred in the constitution of the Com- 
mittee, and bearing in mind the great disadvantages of frequent changes 
in the Executive to a work of such importance and difficulty as that of 
Female Emigration, it seems better to await the restoration of the Society 
10 more settled conditions before renewing our usual monthly reports of 
its work. In the meantime, some of the Branches of the Women's Emi- 
gration Society are doing good work, as will be seen by the following 
Report : — 

A Drawing-room Meeting was held at i6 Manchester Square, by the kind 
permission of the Hon. Mrs. Talbot, on Saturday the i6th December. The Rev. 
Styleman Herring in the chair. 

The proceedings opened with an account of the work done by the Eastern 
Branch, in the year it has existed, by Mrs. Ross, St. Philip's Vicarage, Stepney, 
the very clever and most energetic founder of it. There were also present many 
of the Members of the original Committee, and those who assisted to found 
the Society, — notably, Mrs. Blanchard (founder of the Dorset Street Home), Miss 
Bewicke, Miss Bigg, Miss Elliott, Miss Anna Swanwicke, Rev. G. P. Merrick 
^Vice-chairman of the present Committee), Rev. Dr. Ross, Rev. John Kitto, rector 
of Stepney, and others. 

Mrs. Ross opened her address by giving a short sketch of the rise and progress 
of the Parent Society, which was started in January 1880, and was pil(5ted through 
the many difEculties of providing, protecting, and placing suitable emigrants by 
several of those present. She referred to the courteous attention paid by Mr. 
Chamberlain to a deputation from this Society, at the beginning of this year, 
which had very decidedly benefited the cause of Emigration by providing matrons 
for the New Zealand Emigrant Ships, like those already established in the 
Queensland and N. S. Wales lines. The primary object of the Society was to 
assist women of the better class to the Colonies ; but it did not confine its labours 
to any class ; and Mrs. Ross gave instances of the successful placing of the Poplar 
'Workhouse girl, trained nurses, and mentioned particularly the numerous applica- 
tions from clergymen's daughters, four of whom had sailed in the Deronda on the 
previous Monday. No class need be excluded, but (and this little word is a 
weighty one) as individuals they must be suitable for emigration. 

Mrs. Ross touched the hearts of her audience when she referred to an interesting 
interview with the late lamented Primate, asking his special assistance. The 
Archbishop spoke of his own plans respecting the work and eventually became a 
subscriber to the Society ; and this fact was her strongest plea for the cause, as the 
greatest happiness to those who remain to mourn his loss is to cherish the work 
which he loved and supported. Mrs. Ross then turned to her own especial work 
in the East End. Forty-two women, with a brother or son or two thrown in, 
have left their old poverty-stricken surroundings under the auspices of this Branch 
.in the year, and she gave many interesting details of individual success and grati- 
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e. The average cost of these cases is 3/., and there is great need of a small 

d to be lent out to these Emigrants. Mrs. Ross makes each one sign a pro- 

e of repayment before leaving her office, and gave several instances of the 

Dey having already been partly refunded, though a year was allowed for them 

lave it in. Clothes, also, are much needed, especially such as are thrown 

le by young ladies after a summer's wear,— cool dresses, shady hats, &c. She 

ne one instance of a life being lost in the Red Sea for want of a shady hat. 

The Rev. Styleman Herring followed with a few remarks on the cause of his 

ing up Emigration so warmly, being the late Archbishop's words, viz., that the 

notion of Emigration is the embodiment of the Christian's work, and that his 

n experience went to prove that it is the most permanent way of helping the 

or. He went to Canada this year, and found all those he went to see doing 

U and la3ring by for old age, — an almost impossible thing for people of their 

OS to do in England. There are also openings in Canada for the educated 

ttses, provided they always go with good introductions, when they are 

etty sure to find work waiting for them. Winnipeg is the part of Canada 

It now in need of women. Two-thirds of three congregations he was pre- 

iit among being men. In one case, two hundred and fifty men to forty-six 

xnen. Mr. Herring prefers Canada to Australia for emigration, because of 

e length of the voyage and heat in the tropics. He sent a party of nine 

phan girls from a workhouse, but met with great opposition from their friends, 

itil they were threatened by the guardians to have to support them themselves. 

'jt found all well married but one, and she well settled in a store. Mr. Herring 

osed his remarks by saying, ' I believe with the late Archbishop that for the pro- 

otion, &C., and for suitabU emigrants, there is an almost unfailing area.* 

The Rev. G. P. Merrick declined to take up the time of the Meeting, and 

itired in favour of Mrs. Blanchard, who confirmed Mrs. Ross's appeal for money, 

ad gave a short but most interesting sketch of her twenty years' work in Emigration, 

eginning with takii^ a party of Miss Rye's at only a week's notice. Sailing in 

harge of seventy-five, in what shortly proved to be a ' coffin-ship, ' she was soon taken 

ito the captain's confidence, who told her * that if a gale should arise in the Bay 

i Biscay they must go to the bottom, that he should l>e obliged to batten her 

!own, with her party, and that she had better do what she could to prepare their 

Binds.' They only encountered * half a gale,' but that was quite enough, and the 

est of the voyage was singularly prosperous. In twelve years all that party, of 

he lowest class, were doing well, and to one of them Mrs. Blanchard had the 

ileasure of supplying a governess at 80/. per annum. She also alluded to the 

access of the deputation to the Board of Trade, and has had the pleasure of 

npplying the first matron to New Zealand. 

The Rev. J. Kitto, vicar of Stepney, has worked for fifteen years at Emigration 
irith his whole heart, and is convinced that by emigrating suitadU women you 
confer three distinct benefits : 

1st. By removing women from where they are not wanted to where they are 
wanted you improve their characters by giving them * hope ;' 

2nd. You do the colonies good by sending out new life ; 

3rd. You do the old country good by improving the condition of those left at 
home. 

There is a complete congestion of labour and of life in the East End, and the only 
remedy is to try and cut and carve openings elsewhere. 

The Meeting closed with a few appropriate remarks from Dr. Ross. 
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Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

[Closed from December 24/^ to January 8/A.) 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, S,w, 

Orders for Plain Needletoork should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as 'Special 
Secretary,* at 80 Eaton Square; for Art Work, to Lady Eden, 3 Lower 
Grosvenor Place, S.w, ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square ; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
at the W. L. G. Office, 113 Gloucester Road, s,w.; for Knitting, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, iv» 

A MEETING of the General Committee was held on Tuesday, 
December 12th, when 18 Associates were elected, their subscrip- 
tions amounting to 17/. 2s, 6d. 

Specimens of Employment found in the Month of November, 1882. 

97. Emplo3n]ient in Writing. 

01. Situation as Nursery Governess. 

506. Pupils for French. 

161. Orders for Painting. 

380. Pupils for Music. 

560. Engagement to Walk with Children. 
467. ,, Superintend Girls* Club. 

A satisfactory letter has been received from a lady, helped by 
the Guild to emigrate to Canada. A present of wine has been 
sent by an Associate to an invalid lady. Presents of clothing, 
medical aid letters, &c., sent, and much personal kindness shown by 
Associates. 

A Case Committee was held on Thursday, December 7th, when 
fourteen cases were considered ; help in some form being promised to 
thirteen. 

12/. have been given to the Christmas Fund, in addition to the 
Guild Grant of 10/. This fund reached last year the sum of 
32/. 19J. 

The Office will reopen on January 8th. 

544 letters have been received ; 595 sent out. 

* Pipkin ' writes : — * Can any one advise me how to dispose of my china 
painting? The only articles I could get taken by a shop sold within two dajrs, and 
for the price I had set upon them ; but the firm would take no more, nor have I 
been able to persuade any other shop to expose them for sale.* 

The Matrons* Aid Society, or Midwives* Institute. — A Report of the 
work of this Society and details of the progress made by the movement for raising 
the standard of Midwifery in this country will be reported in our next issue. 
Petitions to Parliament and information may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary 
at 263 Vauxhall Bridge Road, s.w. 
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OVER the glistening sands of Time 
A year in its pitiless force has rolled — 
A wave of Eternity, gray and cold, 
Dashing out landmarks our hopes had set, 
Leaving a broad, trackless desert, wet 
With unshed tears which our full hearts hold. 

Back to the wearying toil we come, 
Like children laden with pail and spade, 
To weep at wrecks which the sea has made, 
To build awhile, and to struggle on. 
Till the hot sun sinks, and the day is gone, 
And we are panting for rest and shade. 

Yet the restless waves never cease their flow. 
Still, still they roll o'er the shifting sand. 
And brain's full measure and strength of hand 
Lie levelled out on the placid shore. 
The night has come when men work no more, 
And we are bound for the shadow land. 

O God ! — all these visions of love and joy. 
These burning hours of pain and grief, 
This ceaseless toiling without relief. 
This passionate burden of hopes and fears. 
Which make the rhythm of life's long years — 
What are they worth in a time so brief? 

A voice in answer came back to me — 
* Live not for Time — but Eternity.' 
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We are informed that Mrs. Geyselman's D^pot for Ladies' Work at 
Torquay has so far prospered that she has removed to No. 2 Lower 
Union Street, Torquay, and is incorporating with the D^pot an Agency 
for Governesses and Ladies who give lessons in Torquay ; which will, 
it is hoped, be of service to them. She has a very beautiful collection 
of articles, and having more than a hundred members has decided to 
increase the yearly subscription to los, 6d, for new members and ys. 6d. 
for those already on her list. In consequence of this several of her mem- 
bers have retired, but all those who work best have not done so ; and she 
has still room for a few more good workers or artists. This D^p6t, being 
conducted on the strictest business principles (and the money for each 
article sold being remitted to the member the same day), is, so far as we 
caii judge at present, likely to do well. Orders for hand-made linen, 
layettes, &c., are greatly valued. 
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Madam, — As Miss Ridley's paper on 'Thrift,' published in the 
October number of Work and Leisure^ interested me much, perhaps I, as 
a teacher, may be allowed to say a few words on the other side of the 
question. There can, of course, be no doubt as to the desirability of all 
workers laying by a sum sufficient for support in periods of illness or in 
old age. To me, however, it is doubtful whether thrift — in the sense of 
making provision for old age, as the word is used by Miss Ridley — is 
always rights and also whether it is d\vfz.ys possible. 

The question whether it is right to lay by money involves, more or 
less, the whole question of right and wrong expenditure, and both must 
be settled by each individual conscience. Personally, I cannot at present 
see that it is my duty to save money. Most women workers, after a 
necessary though modest supply of personal wants, have only a small 
sum left with regard to which any doubt can arise as to how it should be 
spent. Shall it be spent upon present pleasures or kept for the future, or 
is there any one more in want of this sum than I am? If I profess to be 
guided by higher motives than my own wishes, shall I dare to lay by for 
my own possible future needs what some one else is sorely needing at the 
present moment ? If the expenditure of money, as of life itself, is guided 
by devotion to Him Who for our sakes became poor, dare I even think of 
making provision for a need I am not certain that I shall ever experience, 
when apparently He brings me into contact with want in order that I may 
have the privilege of choosing to follow His example by leading a life of 
service to others ? I confess it does seem to me morally impossible to 
lay by a store of money — though it may be really unselfish — which I 
might use in relieving want and misery. 

If one could be quite certain that to save money was a right thing to 
do, the apparent impossibility of the thing would perhaps vanish. But 
one does wonder how a governess, who must dress respectably if she is 
to keep her situation, can save out of the by no means unusual salary of 
20/. a-year ! A short time ago a lady advertised at the same time for a 
governess and a cook, offering the same salary to both. Over eighty 
governesses, but not one cook, applied for the respective posts ! Think 
of the difference in the necessary expenditure of the two, and then say 
who can best make provision for old age ? A servant has generally no 
holidays to swallow up a large part of her earnings, as most governesses 
have. She often has more time to herself for needlework, &c., than a 
governess, and she can dress well and suitably on a fraction of her wages. 
Doubtless the 'inequality of supply and demand, which has led to the low 
and insufficient salaries still given to educated ladies for their work, is a 
matter which must right itself in time. But, in the meantime, the struggle 
for present existence amongst teachers is so keen and bitter as generally 
to exclude the consideration of existence in the future. 

I know that I have said nothing new, forcible, or unanswerable ; and 
thrift may be quite possible, as well as even a high form of duty, in the 
majority of cases : if so, then there must be many individual cases which 
will form exceptions to the rule. R. M. B. 
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Advertisements for insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded^ prepaid^ to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt, W, <Sr» Z.* in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope^ before the 22nd day of the month. They will be 
inserted at the rate of is. 6d. for 3p words ^ and 6d. for every additional 8 words. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. If kept standings a reduction will 
be mctde of 10 per cent for three, and 15 per cent for six months. 6d. extra must 
be forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address, and requires Answers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advefiisements to be renewed will oblige b y stating the same 
as early in the month as possible. 

Answers to all Advertisements in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be addressed, * Care of the Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w.,* and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from Miss G. In future she will be 
glad to have Parcels addressed to her 
at 15 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

RESSMAKING. — A Course of 
Classes for Instruction^ in Cuttingr 
out Dresses will be held at 29 Brompton 
Square, S. Kensi^igton, commencing 
on Monday afternoon, January 8th, 
First Class, 2 to 3,30 ; Second Class,. 
4 to 5 . 30. Six Lessons for One Guinea. 
Ladies wishing to join are requested to 
send in their names at once to Miss 
Phillips, 15 Dorset Street, Baker St. 

RATIONAL DRESS.— Paper Pat- 
terns of the Divided Skirt supplied, 
and Costumes on. view at 15 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street. 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.— A 
good selection of New Designs in 
Silk and Crewel Embroidery, Baden, 
and Cross-stitch Work, Screens, Foot- 
stools, &c. &c., on view at 15 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street- 

C^OPYING. — Ladies requiring a few 
/ Copies made o^ small Circulars or 
Notices of Meetings, &c., will find it 
cheaper, to have thera taken off on the 
Chromograph than printed. Price, on 
Note Paper, dd. for t^e first, and 3^. 
for each succeeding dozen. Cards exti'a. 
Address. E. J., 15 Dorset Street, Baker 
Street. . 

IMPORTANT.— Will Miss M., who 
1 lately addressed to the Editor of 
Work and Leisure two letters inquiring 
about gratuitous Medical Aid, kindly 
forward her address again, as it has 
been unfortunately mislaid, and it is 
desired to make a communication to 
her on the subject of her inquiry. 



A LADY, residing in the West End, 
who receives a few Young Ladies 
desirous of making a Temporary or 
Permanent HOME in London, has at 
present some Vacancies. The highest 
references given and required. Address 
M. B., c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 
187 Piccadilly, w. 

THE Lady who, in the September 
number of Work and Leisure, 
offered Prizes for Plain Needlework to 
Girls between the ages of 5 and 15 years, 
not attending National or Board 
Schools, requests the Editor kindly to 
mention that there will be an Exhibition 
of the work sent for competition at the 
* Ladies' School of Technical Needle- 
work,' 15 Dorset Street, Baker Street, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, January 
23rd and 24th, 1883, between the hours 
of ten and five o'clock. Admission by 
Visiting Card. 

WANTED, at the end of January, a 
superior person as CONFIDEN- 
TIAL MAID to a Lady living in the 
Country. She will have charge of the 
Household Linen, must be a good Dress- 
maker and Milliner, be able to Write a 
good hand, and be generally disposed 
to assist her Mistress in any way in her 
power. Apply to Miss Hubbard, 
Leonardslee, Horsham, giving full par- 
ticulars, as only the letters of such can- 
didates as seem likely to suit can be. 
answered, 

RENCH EDUCATION and Com- 
fortable HOME.— A Lady desires 
to recommend most strongly Mdlle. 
Vienot's Protestant School and Home 
for Ladies, No. 18 Rue Demours, , 
Paris. For terms apply to Mrs. W. J. 
Armitage, Farnley House, Chelsea ; 
or to Mdlle. Vi^not. 
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MM. M., 98 A Southampton Row, 
. Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, for which ap- 
plication must be by letter only^ with 
full particulars. 

1. Two Bible or Mission Women. 

2. Lady Housekeeper or Matron — 

experienced. 

3. Widow for post of trust as Working 

Housekeeper. 

4. Two Coachmen and a German 

Footman. 

5. Parlour-maid, or as Upper House- 

maid — Scotch. 

6. Housemaid, 22 ; and two Under 

Housemaids, 19. 

7. Nurse, 22, fifteen months* character. 

Nurse in Feb., age 19 ; has been 
Under 4 years. 

8. Page, 16. 

9. Maid to elderly Lady, and Maid to 

travel. 
10. Resident Governess ; speaks French 

fluently. 
Also, Tregarthyn House, 31 Bruns- 
wick Road, Brighton. School for Boys 
from 6 10 14. Tutor educates and pre- 
pares for Public Schools. This is a 
happy Home for Boys, and every care 
if Children delicate. Apply to the 
Misses Tanner. 

MRS. STUART RENDEL, 16 
Palace Gardens, wishes much to 
introduce FrAulein Simons, 72 
Westboume Park Villas, w., to any 
Lady anxious to give her children 
intelligent and pleasing musical in- 
struction (theoretical and practical, 
instrumental and vocal). Senior and 
Junior Classes at Ladies' Houses. 

She wishes also to recommend Mrs. 
LiNNELL, widow, ?.s useful Maid, or 
Matron in Boys' School. 

T. Morris, son of housekeeper and 
gardener, Plis Dinam, as Second 
Coachman or Groom. 

ISS WILSON, Rosemont, Tor- 
quay, has VACANCIES for 
PUPILS. Thorough English Edu- 
cation. Professors for French, Music, 
&c. Especial care taken of delicate 
Children. High references. Terms 
moderate. 

RS. APPLEBEE, Bushey Heath, 

Herts. — Vacancy for one ordinary 

Pupil and three Governess Students. 

Governesses received for Christmas 

Holidays, 15J. td, per week. 



MISS RENDELL'S Work Dep6t 
and Emplojniient Agency, 44 
Sussex Place, Old Brompton Road, s.w., 
will re-open after the Christmas Vaca- 
tion on Monday, January 8th, 1883. 

LOVELY Real Old Lace Flounces 
J for Sale, Cheap; Milanese, Genoese, 
Venetian, Modena. Narrower for Bodi- 
ces — Valenciennes, Brussels, Buraceo, 
Point d'Alencon, Spanish, Milanese, 
Bouche, Mecnlin. Lace matched. 
Box 38, Sowerby Bridge. 

A WIDOW Lady and her Daughter 
offer a Comfortable HOME to a 
Lady, or to Two Sisters willing to 
occupy same Bedroom. Opportunity 
for Parish Work. Terms very moderate. 
Highest references given. Address 
Madame L., Clayton Terrace, Wrexham. 

OMFORTABLE HOME offered 
to One or Two Ladies by a 
Gentlewoman. Cathedral city. Plea- 
santly-situated house. Terms very 
moderate. References given and re- 
quired. Address Miss RoBSON, Park 
Street, Ripon. 

WOULD any Lady take a Young 
Woman, who has not strong 
health, as SEWING - MAID, or to 
assist in Housework. She would be 
willing to accept very small wages for 
a comfortable home and light work. 
Apply to Miss Holt, 17 Old Cavendish 
Street, w. 

A GENTLEWOMAN in reduced 
circumstances would be glad of 
Orders for NEEDLEWORK, or to 
give Lessons in French, Music, or Art- 
Needlework. Special Arrangements 
made for Schools. Address M., c/o 
Austin and Oats, 9 Park Street, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

ONDON LOAN BLANKET 
CLUB. Blankets lent to Poor 
on Small Monthly Payments. Annual 
Subscription, 5J., entitles to recommend 
for two Blankets for Winter Months. 
For particulars apply to Miss G. 
Western, 33 Palace Gardens Ter- 
race, w. 

A LADY holding the Diploma of the 
Obstetrical Society of London is 
offered 30/. a-year, with Board, Laundry, 
single Bedroom, and share of Sitting- 
room, in a small Nursing Institute in 
North Wales. 
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ITOTXCS:.— All Communications relating to the Business arrangements of 
' Work and Lrcisure/ Orders for the Magazine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising, 
Instructions respecting Advertisements, ftc, should be addressed to ' The 
MANAGER of Work & Leisure,' Messrs. Hatchard's, 187 Piccadilly. 

Contributions and Letters, whether private or for insertion in the Periodical, 
should be addressed to the EDITOR only, *To be forwarded.' 

Spring Prize Competition. — Prizes 0/ from 5*. and nfwards for single Articles^ or a 
Series of Papers suitable in subject-matter and treatment to the pages of Work and Leisure, 
will be awarded in the Gazbtttk for next May. 

Competitions should he sent in by Lady Day, Contributors must comply with tht fol- 
lowing regulations ;— 

^Articles should be written on one side of the paper only ^ and contain the fiame of writer and 
her full address^ together with a nom de plume should she not wish her own signature to appear. 
They should be addressed to ' The Editor, Work and Leisure, care of Messrs. Hatchard, 187 
Piccadilly, London, w.,' and should have the words ' Prize Competition Article,' together with the 
nom de plume of the writer and date of despatch on the left-hand side of the cover. A separate 
letter, containing a fee of 6d, in penny stamps, which will cover postage and return, should be 
posted at the same time and with the same superscriHion, 

Book Notices are postponed. 




iEtt5lisf)toomen m jFrance^ 

EW mistakes are more frequently made, or, when 
made, are more disastrous in their consequences^ 
than that of sending young Englishwomen abroad 
with the view of improving their chances of employment. 
Whether it is hoped to give the last French touches to the 
fluent lips of a girl educated in England for a governess, or 
to give a young dressmaker or maid such a cursory ac- 
quaintance with French terms as will give an air of genuine- 
ness to the Paris-made articles sold by the one, or enable 
the other to ask for her mistress's ticket at a foreign railway 
station, the results are likely to be equally futile. There are 
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so many French and Swiss maids in England, and such 
multitudes of French-speaking German ladies, ready to 
undertake the post of Governess for low salaries, that an 
Englishwoman has little or no chance of being chosen in 
preference to one of these, whenever efficiency in a foreign 
language is really needed. 

However true may have been the statement which ap- 
peared in the article last month entitled * Foreign Governesses,* 
of the indifference of English people to the precise accent 
spoken by foreigners, the fact of this indifference tells rather 
in favour than against our argument — which is, that an 
Englishwoman is perhaps the only nationality which will not 
be accepted by parents or the head of a school as capable 
of teaching and speaking any language not her own. The 
experience of Miss Leigh in her work in Paris among young 
Englishwomen tells, in the darkest colours, against the custom, 
which has too long prevailed in England, of sending girls to 
Paris to learn the language ; and a few extracts from the 
monthly paper published by her, under the title of Echoes 
from PariSy will perhaps prove more convincing to our 
readers than any arguments advanced by ourselves. 

Under the title of 'Facts worth Knowing,' a paper 
appeared in it nearly two years ago, warning Englishwomen 
not to come to Paris with any idea of finding employment 
there ; and from all we hear the case may be stated even 
more strongly now. It is stated that — 

* Many young and inexperienced girls, from various motives, come 
over to find themselves alone and helpless, an easy prey to the 
temptations of this city. Within the last month, three girls under 
twenty years of age have come to the Registry held in connexion 
with Miss Leigh's work, having providentially received the address 
of the Home. Two of them had left situations in London, and had 
arrived in Paris expecting to be met by the relative who had induced 
them to come. As she did not appear, they were left dependent 
upon the kindness of a French fellow-traveller, who took them to an 
hotel, and sent them the next morning to an English tailor, by whose 
directions, after some searching, they found the Home. 

* Many are the sad stories related in the Registry by those who 
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are struggling hard to live. Some come again and again, always 
hoping to hear of some position, never finding one that is suitable. 

* Specially to be pitied are the large class of those who, no longer 
young, are still dependent on their own exertions. The respectable, 
experienced nurse of forty and upwards, is not considered " gay " 
enough by the French ladies. They prefer a young girl who will 
laugh, play with the children, and whose ideas are "less fixed." 
But if the nurse has passed all her best years in France, and then 
returns to England, she finds herself no better off. French references 
will not satisfy English ladies ; arid in despair the Channel is often 
crossed again, and work accepted at any price. If English girls 
would consult their own advantage and profit in the long run, they 
would be content with their English homes and privileges, even 
though they might live and die without a sight of "Z« belle 
France.*^ ' 

The history of a day at this Registry will show as 
strongly as anything how mistaken is the idea that there is 
work for Englishwomen in Paris. For instance : — 

*Here comes a young English girl, who arrived at Paris a few 
months ago, with a large bundle of testimonials, seeking a situation 
as governess, but she has been unsuccessful; her resources have 
dwindled almost to nothing, and she would be ready to take any 
work which would afford her the means of subsistence. Every 
effort is made to persuade her to return to England, but she re- 
solves to struggle on. She will perhaps come back in a few days to 
ask for the shelter of the Home. Next to her comes a lady, dressed 
in the height of the fashion, to seek for a servant who will undertake 
the largest amount of work for the smallest possible pay. Then a 
young servant-girl, who has been turned away from her place without 
notice, comes to beg that she may be admitted into the Home. 

* Now there is a cook who can do everything, and a femfne de 
chambre who can do nothing, but has been aimlessly seeking work 
for the last six months. Now a poor widow, with a piteous tale of 
sorrow, to beg that her child may be taken into the Orphanage ; and 
now a young husband and wife ask for a bonne d lout /aire, a person 
who is in constant request, but is very difficult to find. 

' Sometimes a girl who has been a servant in a provincial town 
gravitates to Paris, and is sent to the Home under the protection of 
the British Embassy; at other times one who "can endure no 
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longer " comes to beg for aid in returning home. Here is a young 
lady who came as pupil-teacher to a school, having paid three 
months in advance, to find that the "school" consists of a few rough 
French children of very common origin, who come for the day, and 
for whom she is the only teacher ; the accommodation such as she 
cannot remain in three days. She pleads for immediate admission 
into the Home until her friends can be communicated with ; hopes 
to be able to have her money refunded, but Ms is hopeless ! 
Behind her is a woman with a baby in her arms and another by her 
side. She can scarcely tell her story for weeping. She is one who 
has been deserted by her French husband, although legally married 
in England, because the English marriage law has no value in 
France. Another pale, consumptive-looking girl, sits down wearily, 
and asks to be admitted into the Sanatorium for a fortnight's rest 
She comes in — to die ! 

* Another wishes a letter translated or written; another has a 
religious difficulty clouding her mind; another for advice upon a 
will, or to witness a signature. People arrive from all quarters of 
the globe : one girl comes from China ; another is sent up from the 
British Embassy ; a third finds her way to the Home from Africa or 
from America, On a cold winter's day an elderly woman comes in, 
having travelled without resting from St. Petersburg. Many tales of 
sorrow are related here, and there is much need for sympathy, as 
well as for that ready help which can put people in the way of 
helping themselves. 

* One of the first objects of the Free Registry is to pick out the 
situations which may suit the inmates of the Home. One is trying 
to get into a school " au pair^ Here is one about twenty miles 
from Paris, out of the reach of any Protestant place of worship ; an 
arrangement has to be made for her to come in for the Sunday every 
fortnight. Another undertakes a "walking and talking lesson," 
going to an hotel some two miles distant, to take two young ladies 
out walking and talking for one hour, for the sum of one franc! 
Another goes to read and write for a lady, or to copy translations 
for the press; another to give English lessons, perhaps to some 
enterprising ^^ blanchtsseuse,^^ ^^ qui aime de faire les notes de ses 
clientelles elle-mime en AnglaisP One who knows Paris well is 
engaged by the day to chaperone an English party of friends " to 
see Paris" within the limits of a week. Another understands the 
mysteries of dressmaking and millinery sufficiently to be the guide of 
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some ladies who can't speak a word of French, and don't wish to be 
"taken in" in their shopping. Another accepts a room free of 
charge in exchange for an English lesson daily. Another chaperones 
young ladies to the French caurs. Another exchanges English for 
French lessons. 

* At two o'clock the general work of the Free^Registry is again 
resumed, the waiting-room being crowded with the applicants who 
have gathered there during the short respite of the lady in charge for . 
luncheon. The prevailing impression amongst many who frequent 
it appears to be, that any amount of work may be had for asking, 
and for nothing! 

* Letters are received almost every day, usually underpaid or 
overweighted, bearing only \d, stamp, the writers forgetting that the 
postage to France is 2\d. for half an ounce. The Home has not 
only to pay for the additional postage, but a fine of the whole amount 
which should have been prepaid in England. The fines for a week 
thus entailed on the Home sometimes amount to several francs. 

* The following is a specimen of the usual style of application : — 

*"Dear Madam, — As I have heard so much of your kindness to 
English girls in France, I venture to ask for your assistance. I am very 
anxious to find a situation as governess or companion in Paris. I can 
give the highest testimonials. I am able to teach English, German, 
singing, music, and drawing ; but I wish to improve myself in French. 
If you can find me something I shall be very grateful to you, — Yours, &c." 

* A great part of the correspondence consists in warning English 
girls not to come to Paris, where the conditions of life render it almost 
impossible to find the situations they require, and where many English- 
women, who have had bitter experience, deeply regret that they ever canu^ 

The allusion to the deserted wife brings to mind the very 
sad and very frequent occurrences in the intercourse between 
England and France, which bear upon the histories of young 
women, upon which we cannot do better than quote the 
report of a meeting held at the residence of Countess Somers 
last season, to consider the position on French soil of 
Englishwomen who had been married according to English 
law to Frenchmen. Miss Leigh said that, — 

* I^ck of knowledge concerning the French marriage laws en- 
tailed very great and special hardship upon Englishwomen; and 
that few knew the consequences that too often ensued. In order to 
legalise the marriage, a Frenchman under the age of twenty-five 
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would be obliged to get the written consent of his parents, to 
produce his certificate of birth, and his acfe dc liberation^ showing 
that he had served his time of conscription, with a number of other 
details which would be found in . the Civil Code of Napoleon. 
Unless this was done, and the marriage was re-registered in his own 
town or village within a few weeks, the marriage would be illegal, 
and the wife no wife at all. 

*Miss Leigh then gave many touching instances of the mis- 
fortunes which had befallen Englishwomen married to Frenchmen. 
One lady, who had gone with her husband to France, was left by 
him at an hotel with a note to the effect that neither she nor her 
children must continue to bear his name, or try to follow him. If 
they did, he would send an order to the police for their expulsion. 
Such cases often happened, and Englishwomen who had been 
lawfully married in Great Britain were left without a name, without 
position, in many large towns of France, and no intimation or ex- 
planation was given or compensation offered. 

* Many Frenchmen did not know their own laws. A doctor who 
had been married for eighteen years in England, only found on 
returning to France that his wife was not legally married to him ; 
and, his parents and grandparents being dead, went through the 
ceremony again with all needful forms imposed by his country. 
Another Frenchman, who had married an American lady in New 
York, came to Paris with his wife and two sons, having amassed a 
large fortune through his wife's money and her thrift. When there 
he looked up the children of his elder brother, now dead. Dying 
suddenly, his wife claimed his property. To her astonishment the 
nephews disputed their dead uncle's will, and went to law with his 
widow, on the ''ground that she was not legally his wife. One 
tribunal gave the wife and her two sons one third of the property, 
and each of the nephews a third, which might well have satisfied 
young men who but a few months ago were entire strangers to their 
rich uncle; but not so. With a full appreciation of the power and 
extent of the Code NapoUon^ they appealed to the Cour de Cassation^ 
who, recognising no marriage, and therefore no claim of so-called 
wife or children, gave the whole of the uncle's property to the nephews. 

*Two cases connected with Englishwomen had been tried in 
Paris, with equally unfavourable results. In one of these cases the 
father had visited his son in England after his marriage, and recog- 
nised his wife and children, thus morally assenting to their marriage; 
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but, as he had never given written consent prior to the marriage, he 
disavowed it in France, and was held justified. The written consent 
of parents was absolutely necessary. If they refused, a man was 
obliged to post up a notice of his marriage on the mairie of his 
arrondissement three times, at intervals of two months. If the 
parents, after this public announcement of their son's intention, still 
continue to refuse, the mairie gives him leave to marry without it 
Should he marry without this preliminary there is no redress for his 
wife. 

'Again, some Frenchmen, who wished to escape conscription, 
travelled for three years in England, and perhaps married there. At 
the end of this time they returned home, and the law defended them, 
as those who had shirked the conscription could not legally marry. 

* To insure the legality of a marriage, three certificates (of birth, 
of the parents' consent, and the acte de liberation) should be pro- 
duced. If the registrars were unable to verify these for themselves, 
they could pass them on to the nearest French consul, or the 
French embassy; who, in case of any flaw, could send them back 
for verification to the arrondissement from which they purported 
to come. 

'The Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., moved the first reso- 
lution; and said that it was very important that information respecting 
the French laws should be widely distributed, and that it was the 
duty of fiiends and relations to warn English girls that these con- 
ditions must be complied with.' 

At a large meeting at Liverpool, held under the presidency 
of the Mayor, the chairman warned English girls against — 

' The large number of advertisements in the daily press offering 
inducements to young people to go to different parts of the Con- 
tinent ; and only that morning he had received a letter from the 
Home Secretary, enclosing a communication from the Council of 
Havre, intimating that for a considerable time notifications had been 
put into the newspapers regarding appointments for young women as 
waitresses in hotels, shops, &c. In consequence of these advertise- 
ments a considerable number of Englishwomen had been induced to 
go out ; but instead of finding decent employment, they found them- 
selves in a most degraded and wretched position. The Home 
Secretary was desirous that this should be publicly known, so that 
young girls might be warned of the danger. 
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* It is well to add, that in the situations by which many young 
girls were allured to Paris, it should be known that the 20/. a-year 
offered often did not include board and lodging.' 



Publications of the Association of the Mission Homes for Youn© 
English and American Women in Paris, 77 Avenue Wagram, Paris. 

A Wife, yet not a Wife; A Victim of the French Marriage Law, \d^ 
or Zd, a dozen. Deserted English Women and Children in Paris, 2s. 
a hundred. The Latest Paris Fashion, id., or Zd. a dozen. Miss LeigfCs 
Homes in Paris, id,, or Sd, a dozen. The French Civil Code (the obser- 
vance of which is required for the validity of marriage contracted on 
foreign soil between two French persons, or between a French person 
and an EngHsh person), price 3^. May be obtained at the London 
Office, 9 Serjeants' Inn ; or from the Hon. Sec. to the London 
Committee, 30 Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, w. 

J«annet» mafegti) ^fflHoman/ 

A CONVERSATION. 

A UNT ALICE. * I don't believe in one girl copying another, or I should 
■^^ certainly tell you girls to imitate Ruth's manner. I do think she has the 
prettiest manners of any girl I know. I suppose she gets them from her mother.* 

Helen. * Why, Auntie, those are the very words Aunt Isabel used yesterday in 
the Park, when we met Lady Victoria ! and yet ' 

Aun^ Alice. * I know what you would say : never were two girls brought up 
under more different circumstances than Ruth and Lady Victoria.' 

May. * Yes, Ruth told me she had never had a nursemaid, and that she had 
never been to school, or left home except to go to her grandmother's ; while Lady 
Victoria is not allowed to go across the Square without a servant — she is a Duke's 
daughter, brought up at Court and in London.' 

Helen. *And yet you and Aunt Isabel agree about their manners; and I 
should like to know why, because I heard mamma say what a pity it was 

Miss S had such bad manners; for, except for that one thing, she would have 

been the very person for Lady Superintendent.' 

May. *And that's what puzzled us, because Miss S is so good and so 

clever ; she writes such nice books, and is such a thorough business woman, papa 
says, and yet mamma said it was only her manners that were against her.' 

Helen. * I should like to have pretty manners, because then it would not 
matter if I am not very pretty ; because I hear people say " she's not pretty, but 
she has such nice manners one quite forgets it."' 

May. * But how is one to get them ? Mamma says we are not to be always 
thinking about ourselves and our manners.' 

Heleft. *And Aunt Isabel says we ought to think about it; that **I didn't 
think," as I said to her the other day, is no excuse at all.' 

Aunt Alice. * But what was the ** didn't think " about ?' 

Helen, * Well, I did not notice Mrs. Mervyn was in mourning, and I asked 
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after her children, and one of them was drowned in the steamer that went down 
last month.* 

Aunt Alice. * Then I think ** didn't think " went deeper than manners only.* 

Helen. * Yes. I noticed Ruth just gave a little look at us before she asked 
after grandmamma.* 

May. * Lady Victoria has had every chance, I suppose ; but every one cannot 
have high rank and the best society, and yet everybody must have manners of 
some sort, and one wants them **of the best, if it is only a little," as old nurse 
says of her tea.* 

Helen. * Ruth is more in our position. But when I go into a room among 
strange people, or people I don't know very well, I do feel so miserable, as if 
every one was looking at me and I*d got on the wrong thing, and I am sure to say 
the wrong thing.* 

Aunt Alice. ' I think I can tell you some of the reasons, though perhaps not 
all, that make those two girls alike in some ways, though to the outside world 
their positions are so different. The Duchess is of the highest rank in England, 
and has always been so — there has never been any question about it : so she never 
thinks at all of it, it is given to her and she takes it quite naturally. If there is 
any little mistake, it can only be a mistake; any slight to her would be 
impossible, so she never thinks of her position at all. If any one is older, or 
wiser, or infirm, the Duchess and Lady Victoria will pay them the due deference. 
Then if you girls have the toothache and do not care to go to a ball, you stay at 
home ; but with Court balls, drawing-rooms, &c.,the Duchess cannot, ill or well, 
unless it is something really serious. She is on duty, and her personal feelings 
have to be set aside, as she has to attend, or she will seriously inconvenience other 
ladies. So I think the real foundation of Court manners are absence of self- 
assertion and great self-restraint. And this makes Lady Victoria's manner 
pleasant, because she is not thinking : she would like to be reading or talking to 
some one else; or, as I have heard girls say, " What a bore it is to have to enter- 
tain old Mrs. B and her daughters, who have not three ideas between them, 

just when the light is so good for sketching ! '* But it is part of her duty to make 
things pleasant, and not to think about herself at ail Of course she must have 
the ready sympathy and true Christian feeling also, but the self-restraint is what 
has been specially taught her by her worldly position.* 

Helen, ' I think I see that ; but, Ruth, tell us how she comes to have the 
same ways?* 

Aunt Alice, * Ruth's mother was brought up a Quaker, or, as she would say, a 
Friend ; and one great principle of that body is, that all men are equal before 
God. In early days it made them do various things that would be thought 
eccentric ; but the principle is a high one — if all are equal before God, all are to 
be respected ; there can be no room for j^^-assertion in such a thought. Then 
the habit of going to the highest motives for the smallest things gives a quiet 
self-confidenoe. If your dress is the right one in God's eyes, what could it matter 
if it were not the last Paris fashion ? The same principle of obedience that would 
make the Duchess put on black at a Court ball, and wear pearls, or whatever 
were ordered to be worn, whether it were becoming or not, would make Ruth 
quite happy if she went to a party in a high dress, and other people wore low 
ones, though I suspect some girls would have their evening's pleasure quite spoilt. 
The results are very different, but the principle is the same ; and the outcome in 
both cases is "a h«irt at leisure from itself io soothe and sympathise." This cannot 
be when there is a fussy feeling in people's minds : ** I wonder if they know my 
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father, or. my husband, have such and such rank?" or, among girls, ** I wonder 
if they know I got the gold medal, or I passed first class ?" or, "I wonder if my 
new dress is becoming?" or a great many other ideas that you girls know better 
than I do. These are some things that go against good manners ; and another 
is, ** I cannot be bored to think what subject he or she can talk on best. I know 
I can talk art, or charity, or needlework, and so I'll talk about those things, 
instead of giving myself the trouble to remember that the person I am talking to 
is perhaps too poor to go to London and see the Academy, or not strong enough 
to take a district, or too busy to do fancy-work ; and it's not worth while to 
remember that they are very fond of botany, and I saw the flowering rush in the 
comer of the field behind the great farm ; or that French literature is very inter- 
esting, and that perhaps they would like to hear Madlle. M *s list of new books 

from Paris ; or that Miss T is always interested in Mary's affairs, and would like 

to hear about the new baby." Now both Ruth and Lady Victoria would recognise 
it as part of their duty to remember these little things, because in Lady Victoria's 
position these things give offence if forgotten and pleasure if remembered ; and 
Ruth would feel that nothing is trifling in- God's eyes. And if even the form of 
speech is an indication of principle, how much more what is said ! There, girls ! 
I think that some of the root ideas of good manners — respect for yourself and 
others, self-restraint, and taking pains to remember what others like. It is easy 
enough to S3mipathise in your own hobbies ; it is sjrmpathy in other people's that 
makes good manners. Don't say, as I've often heard said, ** It's only manner." 
Manner is all you often have to judge people by.' 

May, * But, Auntie, we ought not to put on ; ought we ?* 

Aunt, * No, certainly ; take care that it is real. It's no put-on to remember 
about the flowering rush when you are longing to discuss with Eva what the 

** symbol " means, instead of talking botany to Miss C ; it's a real interest 

to her. You need not pretend you care about the rush ; what you care about is 
her care for it. And if you have a headache, it is no falsehood to say you are 

pleased to see Miss G , because you know she has made an effort to come and 

see you ; and you would feel really pleased if you had not got a headache, and 
so you had better make an efibrt and think of all the family news — you call it 
gossip — that pleases her, and try and listen as if you were interested in her telling 
you how you looked when you were a baby. You would feel very lonely if you 

had no nearer and dearer friends than Miss G , and yet that is her case ; and 

she worked too hard in early life to have had time for self-cultivation, so now all 
her interests are in her old friends and their babies.' 

May. * Yes ; and she is so kind. She said of Matilde the other day, who had 
been showing off her Greek, " It's very nice for you young ones to be so learned." 
Then told us how Mary had taken her some flowers, and I thought I ought to 
have done so oflener.' 

Aunt, *Yes; it's often like Wordsworth's line — "The gratitude of man." 
Well, it's nearly time to dress ; but I think I must tell you what I found in a 
book that has been a comfort to me, but I don't mean it to be an excuse for you ; 
but that sometimes every one is led to say just the thing they ought not to say. 
It does sometimes happen that the very best people do it, and it is a comfort that 
every one has done some time in their life, only take care that it is quite involuntary.' 

Helen, * Thanks, Auntie. I think I see a little clearer than I did about 
** pretty manners." I see you are looking at the clock ; do just tell me one thing 
more. How am I always to have "something to say," and yet not forget last 
Sunday's sermon on Idle Words ?' 
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Juft^. * That's rather difficult to say in the three minutes that we have before 
dressing for dinner, and certainly punctuality is a most essential part of good 
manners ; but if I must condense it into one sentence I think I should say, Talk 
about things, and don't talk about people. The degeneration of the touching, 
quaint, old word, God-siby is a sad evidence that talk about our fellow- creatures 
is apt to be unwise, if not unkind ; for who likes to be called a gossip ? There's 
the bell ! Who was it said that nothing put an end to a feminine argument 
except a thunderstorm or the dinner-bell? Gray Squirrel. 



^ijotograptS. 

THOUSANDS of women are at present studying art in Government 
Schools, hoping and striving for nothing more than the power to 
represent the objects which they see before them, yet to none of these 
does it seem to suggest itself that the sun might be made to do their 
drawing for them. They look upon photography as an expensive and 
abstruse amusement, suited only to the heavier purses and more scientific 
intellects of their brothers. 

As an amusement, photography has certainly some objections — it is 
expensive and it is dirty ; but the drawbacks that are considerable for a 
pursuit, may seem slight when the same occupation is considered as a 
profession. What really prevents women from becoming photographers, 
probably, is that some capital and some training are necessary, whereas 
the women who wish to enter lucrative professions generally expect to 
do so without either, and think they do a great deal if they give either a 
little money or a little preparation to their business. There is also 
prevalent a much-mistaken idea that photography is a mere handicraft. 
It has, indeed, been made so by many who practise it, as painting and 
sculpture have sometimes, but it is more possible to produce good 
photographs with little mechanical skill than with little artistic taste. 

Extreme accuracy and care are necessary for a photographer, and a 
knowledge of chemistry and physical science is very desirable, but 
many professional photographers get on very well with hardly any 
understanding of the tools with which they are working. Without 
accuracy and considerable practice, no one can produce technically 
good photographs at all ; but once technical excellence has been 
attained, all higher success depends upon the natural talent of the 
artist. Any one who is accustomed to drawing knows how much the 
most important part of the work, the arrangement and lighting of the 
subject, or in landscape, the choice of the right spot and moment, often 
is. All this, which calls out the highest powers of the artist as apart 
from the mere draughtsman, is equally necessary in photography; 
indeed, more so, for as the thing is arranged, so it will stand upon the 
paper, only the very slightest alterations being possible afterwards. If 
arrangement is more imperative in photography than in painting, it is 
also more satisfactory, for the objects and light may be more reasonably 
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expected to keep still for the moment that is necessary for a photo- 
graph than for the hours that a picture requires. 

Photography has a strong attraction for enterprising minds, in being 
still in its youth. No one ought to take up the art without at least the 
hope of achieving something higher than has yet been done, either on 
the artistic or the mechanical side. Improvements in the mechanical 
arrangements, and additions to our knowledge of the chemistry of 
photography, are constantly being made, and some of the best photo- 
graphers foresee developments of the science which may revolutionise 
the whole world of art. Few women seem to have much taste for 
physical science, and still fewer have any knowledge of it, so probably 
any advance they make will be artistic. 

Most people think of photography only in relation to what Thackeray 
calls the prose of art, /. e, portraiture, and that seems likely to remain 
the most lucrative branch of photographic as of other art ; but there is 
no reason why even a carte-de-visite should not be made a thing of 
beauty. In this line of work the photographer is constantly troubled 
by the conflicting claims of beauty and individuality, for, without entering 
upon any deep disquisition on the origin or nature of beauty, we must 
admit that they do conflict. There are few faces so plain as not to be 
good-looking from some point of view, but that point of view which 
conceals the defects is probably the least characteristic. However, the 
artist who tried to withstand the general wish of his clients to be made 
as handsome as possible would have a bad time of it, and the view that 
makes the features most regular will generally have to be adopted. The 
attitude is also a matter of very great moment, and for deciding that, the 
observation and sympathy which are generally quicker in women than 
in men, is of infinite value. The almost universal bad taste of photo- 
graphers has led to the practice of taking the head alone, which, of 
course, gives only limited scope for composition ; but in every limb and 
line, if properly considered, there is character, and artists are all that 
is wanted to make artistic portraits popular. 

Retouching is a great power in the hands of the photographer, and 
one constantly abused. Very few untouched photographs now come 
into the hands of the public ; and this is right, for a spot or scar on a 
face, which is never noticed in reality, sometimes comes out as a glaring 
blemish in the photograph ; and it is often impossible to avoid excessive 
weight or hardness in some of the shadows. So far as it goes towards 
remedying these defects retouching is good, but when it comes to 
* sweetening ' the mouth and rounding the cheek it is inexcusable. To 
the artist who is accustomed to apply these delicate touches in intense 
anxiety, with the subject before his eyes, it seems almost incredible that 
a man who does not pretend to be able to draw should apply them by 
rule of thumb to a face that he has only seen once for ten minutes. 

I have said a good deal in favour of women taking up photography as 
an art, so now I suppose it is my duty to say something about what it is 
likely to be to them as a profession. 
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Many women are already employed as photographic assistants, and 
there are a few successful lady-amateurs. As photography has not yet 
been made the subject of a university course, and as the artist requires 
no certificate beyond his works, a woman who wished to acquire the art 
would probably not find it very difficult to get one of the many photo- 
graphers in the kingdom to initiate her, especially as practice is much more 
necessary than teaching. It is even possible to learn photography quite 
alone, and multitudes of hand-books offer their advice to the beginner. 
I will not trench upon the province of these by giving any practical hints, 
but limit my remarks to the financial part. 

Amateur photographers sometimes produce good work in the open air 
or in an ordinary room, but any one setting up as a professional would 
need to make up her mind to a studio and dark room. This is much the 
heaviest part of the expense, for a studio requires to be at least twenty 
feet long, and should have glass on the top and on one side. The dark 
room is a much less expensive affair, a mere closet is sufficient. 

The apparatus necessary for the actual taking of photographs may be 
got for about 2/. ; but any professional who did not use the best cameras 
and lenses would be heavily handicapped. A first-rate camera, with lens 
and slides, costs from 15/. to 20/., and two or three of these would be 
necessary if the photographer wished to do various kinds of work. The 
chemicals required cost a mere trifle, and sensitised plates and paper can 
be got at a moderate price. Good carte-de-visite size plates can be had 
for IS. 6d. a-dozen, and the whole cost in materials of one small photo- 
graph may be estimated at 2d., so that there is a considerable margin of* 
profit to reimburse the artist for her outlay and time. 

In this paper I have endeavoured to show that photography would be 
a very suitable occupation for women of artistic talent, especially for 
those in whom the perception is stronger than the power of execution. 
As a profession, it could only be taken up by those who could afford to 
lay out some money and some time ; but on the other hand, the work 
has in it much that is delightful, and nothing about itself or its sur- 
roundings that could seem unwomanly, or even unladylike. The dirt 
that generally surrounds the amateur photographer is the result of care- 
lessness and deficient appliances, and is not so indispensable to the 
professional. 

What amount of capital might be necessary would depend upon 
many circumstances. A lady setting up in business might probably find 
it more convenient to do so in a provincial town than in the vast world of 
London. She should, of course, ask moderate prices for her work, and 
take every means of advertising; the most effectual would be the production 
of pretty fancy photographs, which must always be a pleasure to take. 
After all, success will depend upon the production of really good and 
artistic photographs ; and it is partly in the hope that some women will 
enter the profession with a spirit of enterprise, and raise artistic photo- 
graphy from the groove into which it threatens to fall, that I have written 
this paper. Ars Longa* 
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PART v.— THE GARDEN. 

O some energetic, lively natures, long hours of study or 
sedentary work within doors are almost intolerable, and 
they crave for the fresh air and sunshine. Some women, 
too, are physically unfit for much indoor work, and to these the 
garden is a welcome resource, and a delightful field for enterprise. 

Few occupations are more invigorating and conducive to health, 
both of mind and body, than gardening, if the strength be not unduly 
taxed, and it has been left for this generation to prove that this 
pursuit may also be made profitable by women. 

But to effect this, gardening must be thoroughly studied, and this 
in no dilettante spirit, and the science of cultivating plants must be 
practically mastered. The many excellent books and periodicals now 
published on the subject make this no difficult matter to any one 
with energy and perseverance; but when all that can be gathered 
from books has been learned, there will still need the experience of 
some years* practical work before success can be secured. Soil, 
-climate, and situation, vary so greatly, even in England, that gardening 
:must needs be somewhat experimental at first. Perhaps the best plan 
•on which a lady-gardener can work is to employ a strong lad for the 
iheavier work, who must be made to do exactly as he is directed, and, 
*of course, carefully overlooked. A regular gardener will almost alwa)rs 
be too self-opinionated to attend to a lady's instructions ; and, more- 
over, being highly paid, would reduce the desired profit to a minimum. 

A well-cropped kitchen-garden should be added to the flowers, 
and small fruits (especially the strawberry, which may be made highly 
profitable) should have their place in it In selecting plants and 
•seeds, be sure to have the best kinds, for good plants take no more 
room than those of an inferior sort, and will repay care and attention 
far more. Constant daily supervision will be needed, especially in 
the summer months, when shading and watering are needed. But 
this trouble will be amply repaid by the pleasure of success, far 
greater than can ever be experienced by those who leave everything 
to their head-gardener. 

An easy way to increase the profit of a small garden lies in raising 
a number of good seedlings or cuttings in the early spring. Fuchsias 
geraniums, asters, lobelias, and tropaeolums, are amongst the easiest 
plants to manage for a beginner. They should be potted off, and can 
be sold (by auction, or otherwise) without difficulty for bedding plants 
early in May. 
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A shady comer of the garden should be reserved for bees, if pos- 
sible. The great perfection to which the whole art of bee-keeping 
has been brought renders it a much more certain source of profit 
than formerly, while the pleasure of the garden is greatly enhanced 
by a well-kept apiary. (To be continued.) I. L. Richmond. 



Part II. 

IT is to be hoped that there are not many parents so imprudent as f cr* 
allow their young daughters to travel on the Continent without an 
escort, but Miss B.'s journey reminds me of a case I heard of not long ago, . 
which I think it may be well to mention. A pretty young girl of seven- 
teen or eighteen was going to a school in Germany as governess-pupil. - 
She travelled part of the way with friends, but their routes diverged 
before she reached Cologne, where she was to be met by a friend of the 
lady to whom she was going, and this friend was to take her home with< 
her for a few hours' rest, and then see her off for the remainder of her 
journey. 

The girl did not know German enough either to speak it or understand 
it when spoken, but she was provided with a dialogue-book, which was of 
course of no use whatever in the difficulty which presented itself directly 
she reached Cologne. 

Two women came up to her, and each tried to make her go with her^. 
each tried to make her understand that she had been sent to meet her. 
They talked and jabbered to her and to one another, then they grew 
angry and quarrelled over her. Meanwhile, poor Miss O., understanding 
next to nothing of what they said, and utterly bewildered as to which 
might be her lawfril guardian, until at last a happy thought struck one of 
the women, and from her pocket she produced Miss O.'s own photograph, 
which had been sent to her as a means of identification, whereupon the 
other, finding herself defeated, walked off. 

But to return to my narrative. For the next two days I was con- 
stantly expecting a telegram, imploring me to rush to the rescue of my 
unfortunate^^/^/^ anywhere between London and Vienna, and of course 
those of my fiiends who knew anything about the matter chaffed me a 
good deal, and indulged in all sorts of speculations and suggestions of 
anything but an encouraging tendency. 

Meantime All Saints' Day had arrived, dark, cold, and cheerless. I 
was out early, and did not reach home again till between three and foui 
in the afternoon, when the first words which greeted me were, * There's a 
telegram for you*!' 

I tore it open. * From Burgmiiller Zsuzsi,' sure enough, and, wonder 
of wonders ! she had not stuck fast anywhere, but calmly announced that 
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she should be at Victoria by six o'clock. Of course I must go and meet 
her, but being tired by my long morning, and having had no food since 
an early breakfast, I felt so nervous at the prospect that I told my 
brother he must go with me ; for, thought I to myself, remembering sundry 
friendly suggestions, * Supposing, after all, she should be a sort of maniac, 
or supposing the whole thing should be a plot or a hoax ! ' In fact, there 
was no end to the suppositions which tormented me during the half-hour's 
rest which I tried to take. Before five we were on our way to Victoria. 

I ought to mention that Miss B. had sent me two photographs, in one 
of which she appeared with an immense plait of hair hanging down her 
back and an air of tragic determination in her face ; in the other she was 
in Hungarian evening costume, and looked melancholy but prepossessing. 
It had not occurred to me to take either of them with me, but she had 
told me she was eight-and-twenty, and I thought I should know her at 
once. The train from Dover came in, bringing very few passengers, and 
among them no one who looked at all like what I expected. Moreover, 
they all hurried away as if they were at no loss at all what to do, whereas 
I expected Miss B. to look as if she were waiting for some one. 

There were two or three foreign boxes on the platform, but the pas- 
sengers were all gone. No doubt the English railway people had been 
sharper than the foreigners to see that her remaining coupon was over- 
date, and she was detained at Dover. 

Before going home, however, we consulted a porter, who told us where 
we should find all the passengers from the Continent, as they were having 
their luggage examined. Only two were left, however, and of these one 
was a man and the other a little person who might, I thought, be about 
fifty. I placed myself by her side, however, and presently asked whether 
she were Fraulein Burgmiiller, quite expecting she would say * No.' 

However, at the sound of my voice she turned round and clutched my 
hand, saying carefully, * You are Frances !' in a tone of immense relie£ 
There was no doubt about it ; this was Burgmiiller Zsuzsi, little as she 
resembled the fancy portrait I had drawn of her. 

My brother saw us into a cab, and then went off, leaving us to make 
acquaintance in whatever language suited us best. But we did not make 
much progress that night. The agitation and fatigue of her three days' 
journey seemed to have utterly exhausted her, and she sat by the fire in 
an inanimate sort of way, as if she were more than half asleep, which 
perhaps she was, and I could get her neither to eat her dinner nor drink 
the coffee which I had ordered expressly for her benefit. Soup would no 
doubt have been better, and more to her taste, but one cannot know and 
think of everything, and it was only afterwards that I found the family 
were not in the habit of drinking anything stronger than milk or water. 
I do not know how it may be noW, but a few years ago Hungarian ladies 
were not supposed ever to drink wine ; and, indeed, wine-glasses were 
never placed on the table for them. 
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Miss B.'s letters had been so vehemently expressed, and her coming 
alone all across Europe to strangers seemed to show so much spirit 
and cours^e, that her very quiet, apathetic manner, was a surprise to me, 
which I have not recovered even to this day. 

A night's rest did not do much for her ; she looked white and worn, 
and evidently cared only to be quiet, but she talked a little about her 
journey, the rudeness of the Belgian porters, and the politeness of the 
English, and remarked that never until she crossed the Channel had she 
seen the sun look like a ball of fire, an appearance which evidently sur- 
prised her much. 

I am afraid that she did not really recover the effects of her hurried 
journey for some weeks. She had been afraid to sleep anywhere on the 
way, and no doubt had been in a state of great nervous agitation all the 
time ; for, as one sometimes hears said, it is the nervous people who do 
the boldest things. She was so far better the following day, however, 
that, though it seemed cruel, I felt that I must take her to Mrs. Clarke's 
in the afternoon, as the half-term began on the 3rd, and the poor woman 
had already been put to considerable inconvenience on her account. 

I had many misgivings as to how she would get on, for I found that 
she was very short-sighted ; so much so, indeed, that she held her book 
literally at the end of her nose, and this I thought would not look dignified 
when she was giving a lesson in class. Moreover, though some Parisian 
whom she had met had been so polite as to assure her that her French 
was very good, her accent was so atrociously bad that I could not bear to 
hear it, and always encouraged her to speak German to me. 

I have owed that polite Parisian a grudge ever since, for her opinion 
had so well satisfied Miss B. that it was well-nigh impossible to convince 
her what large room there was for improvement. 

I will not give a detailed narrative of the next few years, but it may be 
imagined that my charge was no sinecure, though I had expressly de- 
clared that, while willing and glad to do all I could to help her in any 
way, I could not promise her a home or money. But, as a matter of fact, 
repudiate responsibility as I might, I knew that I should feel myself 
responsible if anything went wrong, and the knowledge weighed upon me. 
If I had been rich I would have sent her to some good school for a year 
or so, but I was pooi, and it was all that I could do to supply her with 
absolute necessaries until she could obtain a salary. She arrived but ill- 
provided with clothes, and having only los, in her pocket, and only once 
did she, I think, receive any help from home. Nightgowns were articles 
unknown to her. 

During the four years of her stay in England she had experience of 
six or seven girls' schools and one private family, and I think some of her 
remarks upon them deserve serious consideration. One thing she com- 
plained of in all the schools alike was the great want of variety in the 
food, and the long interval between breakfast and dinner. She was by no 
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means a dainty or greedy person, indeed she was satisfied with very 
little ; and when once she had grown accustomed to going without soup 
and eating cold meat, which at first seemed to her very comfortless, she 
was easily satisfied, though she remarked upon the absence of all vege- 
tables save the never-failing potato, adding that, as a rule, Sunday was 
the only day when they had either salad, green vegetables, or fruit-pud- 
dings. Sometimes the food was actually bad in quality and insufficient in 
quantity, but what tried her most was the long fast, coupled with almost 
incessant exertion. Breakfast, consisting of washy tea and bread and 
butter, with sometimes an egg or a tiny bit of bacon, woujd be usually at 
8 a.m., while the next meal was not until one or even two o'clock, and the 
whole of the interval was spent in talking and walking, with the result 
that often she was quite faint for want of food, while one young governess- 
pupil used literally to cry from sheer exhaustion, and during the last 
half-hour the girls were perpetually watching the clock, wondering when 
dinner would be ready, and complaining that they were ' so empty ! ' In 
some schools they generally had a piece of bread or a biscuit, and some- 
times provided themselves with cake, &c. for lunch. No one, however, 
seems to have thought of the poor teachers, and Miss B. not only grudged 
the money, but did not like the feeling of having a private store of 
eatables. When dinner came at last the children ate ravenously, cram- 
ming down as much as they could ; * because,' said she, * they did not get 
any more really substantial food till the next dinner-time, but I could not 
eat so much all at once.' 

Tea followed at five or six o'clock, before they were really ready for a 
meal, and teachers and elder girls had * supper ' at eight or nine. At one 
school, with a very pretentious prospectus, this supper consisted of dry 
bread and water, with one glass to the tableful. Elsewhere, it was seldom 
anything but bread and cheese, or perhaps, rarely, a piece of cold pud- 
ding. Surely growing girls and women who are using their brains all day^ 
need better feeding and at better proportioned intervals ! Miss B. con- 
sidered that in both these respects the arrangements in her own country 
were far more conc^ucive to health than they were in England. I know 
that this method of feeding or non-feeding greatly added to my anxiety 
about her, for I was seriously afraid of her becoming ill, and, do what I 
would, I could seldom induce her to buy anything. 

One thing I have certainly learnt from her sojourn in England, viz. 
that a prospectus is no guide whatever as to the true character of a school, 
and that every one should make a point of personal inquiry from the 
parents of pupils. Miss B. has carried away with her a very poor idea of 
what English schools are. I do not say that it is a just one, for I know of 
excellent schools where pupils are thoroughly well cared for in every 
respect, but it is quite evident that, in spite of the high schools, many 
very inferior ones still exist and flourish, and that their terms and profes- 
sions are high enough to deceive the unwary. A long list of masters and 
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mistresses even is no guarantee that the teaching is good. The best 
master in the world can teach but little in one half-hour, or even less, a- 
week. Miss B. herself, though she had her weak points, had a good deal 
of general information, and was amazed at the ignorance she encountered 
in the famous English schools. * English girls,' said she, ' learn no his- 
tory but their own ; they know nothing about the Continent.* 

She, herself, though a Jewess, had been educated at a convent school, 
where a professor taught history regularly three times or so a-week. 
Here a lesson once a-week was the rule, and the pupils knew less about 
English history than she did herself. At one school, with a most im- 
posing list of professors, a master was supposed to teach history, 
geography, arithmetic, and English literature, to a whole class of girls in 
one hour. Under these circumstances it was perhaps not wonderful that 
a governess-pupil said to her one day, * I really am ashamed to ask, but 
can you tell me whether Tennyson is living ?' while others asked ques- 
tions more extraordinary still. On one occasion she was actually asked 
for an explanation of Guy Fawkes' Day ! 

{To be continued^ 
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No. VII.— A FRENCH PENSION. 

|HE reason given by Madame Bonhomie for the separation 
of the French and English pupils in her school was, that 
English girls would not have endured the restraint under 
which the French lived ; and there was certainly truth in it. The 
French, as I have said, sat in class for eleven hours a-day; they 
never went beyond the school walls, and in winter never went into 
the open air at all. 

There was some relief from the strictness of the life if the parents 
lived in the neighbourhood, as they generally did ; for then the girls 
went home for two nights twice a-month, and spent the Christmas 
and Midsummer holidays at home. The life in school was indeed 
a very dreary one in winter. For recreation the girls were marched 
into a large bare room — a very good playroom, where they danced 
and played games, or did fancy work and talked: the room was 
wooden-floored, and the din and dust were sometimes overpowering. 
The ordinary form of punishment in school was to learn twenty-five 
or fifty lines of poetry in plajrtime ; and several of the French girls 
told me that they liked to have an imposition, as it was pleasanter 
to learn poetry in the class than to loiter in the playroom. Unless 
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she was ' kept in/ no girl was allowed to leave the playroom during 
recreation. In summer matters were much better, as the girls then 
went outside for recreation. 

The playground was a pleasant one; and though the girls did 
not play what would be considered good games in this country, they 
ran about and got fresh air, and probably had at least as good a 
time as English school-girls in their daily walk. 

Recreation was one of the occasions of separation between the 
nations, as the English went out for a walk every day. Some of 
them who wished to see more of the French stayed at home some- 
times, went to the playground or recreation-hall and tried to make 
friends with the French girls ; but this proved a very difficult under- 
taking. The French were so accustomed to the separation, that 
they thought the only reason the English could have for coming 
amongst them was to get conversation lessons gratis, in which they 
were nearly right. 

Another little difficulty that could not have been foreseen was, 
that all the French girls went in pairs. Each had one amie, with 
whom she stayed constantly till they quarrelled. They were ready 
to be civil to all the world, but they never thought of having several 
friends as an English girl has. The consequence was, that you 
could never get hold of one French girl ; there were always two, and 
the intruder was much in the position of the third to an engaged 
couple — either she was a complete outsider, or one of the two friends 
was desperately jealous. 

Besides the regular occasions on which the girls went home 
there were some holidays which they spent in school. These great 
days were not always very lively. There was a great deal of dressing 
and preparation beforehand, and some excitement and fun over it ; 
but the amusements, carried on in the accustomed place, and under 
the accustomed surveillance, fell very flat. The only ones which 
never seemed to fail were a good dinner and a dance. 

Almost all the English, and about half-a-dozen of the French 
girls, spent the Christmas and Easter holidays in school ; only one 
or two teachers remained, and there was much more possibility of 
amusement. The girls went out sight-seeing, played games or danced 
in the evenings, and on one great occasion got up theatricals. 
Besides the daily walk, the English girls had a good many facilities 
for going out; indeed they could go out whenever they liked. There 
were regular sight-seeing expeditions under the charge of a governess,. 
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but, of course, the elderly ladies went out and in as they liked ; there 
was no objection to some of the girls going out with them, and when 
the girls went out there was no particular inquiry as to who they 
went with, so they frequently went without chaperones. Girls ^ 
accustomed to independence saw no novelty in this, and never 
thought of abusing the confidence placed in them ; but girls freslv 
from English boarding-schools were delighted with the liberty, and . 
sometimes made excessive use of it. 

These and various other immunities which the English enjoyed ' 
made the French girls view them with much the same hopeless envy 
as girls in this country do boys. The English, on their side, gave 
the French the sort of contemptuous pity which boys give to girls. 
The life of a French school-girl is indeed a hard one. More trying 
even than the excessive strictness was the want of consideration with 
which the girls were treated. Many little comforts, which would 
have cost nothing to anybody, were denied to them, apparently 
because it was easier to say * No' than * Yes,' or perhaps because the 
teachers really believed that hardship was good for the children. 

The constant imprisonment of teacher and pupils together had 
its disagreeables. The teachers were young, not remarkable for 
judgment or good temper, and very capable of taking aversions. 
A girl whom her teacher happened to dislike had truly a bad life of 
it Night and day there was no release ; even the report of conduct 
to be sent home was made up by the enemy, so that the home letter,, 
which might have brought comfort, contained only regrets at hearing 
of so much bad conduct. The girls whom the teachers disliked 
were not the best in the class, but neither were they always the 
worst ; and whatever their crimes might have been, their sufferings 
were beyond their deserts. 

Of course, the excessive restraints under which the children lived 
had its effect upon their character, chiefly in the suppression of what 
we call character. No books were allowed to be brought into the 
school, and the school library consisted of a few very childish story- 
books, and two or three of Sir Walter Scott's novels ; so that, practi- 
cally, the girls never read at all, neither did they hear any conversa- 
tion, so that they knew nothing but what they learnt as lessons, and 
many of them showed a want of general information that is almost 
inconceivable to us. Anything of the nature of a pursuit was, of 
course, out of the question. As compared with English girls, they 
were simple, frank, and yet untruthful. They would talk with a 
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freedom and sincerity that was sometimes startling, but they had 
no hesitation about telling a fib. They all hoped to marry, the 
sooner the better, and had no hesitation in saying so ; but flirtation 
was unthought of. The slightest novelty or amusement threw them 
into a state of childish glee, yet I do not think their life was on the 
whole a happy one. As for us English, we had a pretty good time 
on the whole, though we suffered a little from the evils of a weak 
government ^j^^ ^ contimuJ,) ^' ^ 
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AN ADDRESS TO WORKING WOMEN.* 

I AM going to talk to you about Alcoholics, /'. t. intoxicating drinks, and the 
reasons why we should not take them, and I find I have so much to say that 
I must get to my subject at once. I am going to take it for granted that none of 
us here have any money to n^zs/Cy — I believe I can prove to you that money spent 
on intoxicating drink is wasUd, — and now I b^ you to give me your dose 
attention. Many people assert that alcohol helps us to do hard work, to bear 
cold oar great heat better — in a word, that it makes us stroller. Let us see if it 
does. Now I am going to tell you what a doctor who has studied t^ matter 
says about it — Dr. Ridge : he is the mediail officer to the London Temperance 
Hospital He says : — *" There are many kinds of hard work, but all kinds require 
the use of the muscles of one part of the body or another. It is a matter of cer- 
tainty that all kinds of hard work, even the hardest, can be done bj those who 
never drink alcohol. Miners, mowers, brick-makers, blacksmiths, glass-Uowers, 
and men of many other trades, testify by thousands that it is possible to do the 
very hardest work ^-ith no other drink than water, or oatmeal and water. This 
^ a 6;ct which no one thinks of dxsputing, but it is very often forgotten. Further, 
there are large numbers of men who have tried leaving olf beer and spirits alto- 
gether, and these say that they can do more work, with greater ease and comfort, 
azxd with less £it^e afterwards, than when they drink these things-* Dr. Parkes, 
a medical man, tried an experiment. He made three soldiers march twenty miles 
a-^iay £or six days. They were laden with tibidr riEes and baggage. ^ On two of 
ihe days they had whjbskey to diink; on two others, co&e; and (xi the two 
remaining days they had extract of meat dissolved in water. AH three men said 
they found it most easy to maxch when they had extract of meat, and easier on 
tbte days when they had coffee than when they had whiskey/ They said, * The 
whiskey seemed to help them, a little at first when they w«e tired,, but wben the 
first e&ct passed oS they were more tired than ever.'^ Note that : '-ikcy were more 
diTcd tfuut ever!* And here I most stop to tell you a story. Mr. Gladstone, of 
whom you have all heard, is in the habit of cutting down trees sometimes to ^miT«* 



* Tbi:^ address hat> been delivered more tfaaa once^ with gr^tc $txct:ess> to a latgie amnbcr of 
working women, anii is princeti here vorbatim to ^jhow how ^simple and unstudied a ^icyie wiH cake 
<idK»:t up«m such, audiences provided titespeaksr is in eantest^ and has taken the trouble duxoaghly 
to mastsr her line of argument. We trust that other ladies may be vncouruj^ed to tbllow the good 
«aamplft, aad to ^ themselves to lecture to their poorer :!>tsti£rs upon diisor othermaixexsaf amtZar 
i mp ort a nce to their Hves and homes. — Eja. 
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himself. He asserted, in the presence of a friend of mine, that the drink he finds 
most refreshing when he is doing this hard work is tea. 

Now, as to whether alcohol helps people to endure great heat. It has been 
proved that men do their work better without it — such work, I mean, as attending 
to the furnaces of steamers in very hot climates, or men who are employed about 
furnaces in factories in England. You have all heard of the extreme heat of the 
sun in India. It has been noticed that soldiers, when marching in India, are more 
likely to get sunstroke if they take alcoholic drink than if they do not. On the 
other hand, it has been proved that such drinks do not help men to bear great 
cold. There is a very cold part of America called Hudson's Bay territory, where 
men go to hunt animals, to get their skins to make into jackets and muffs. Men 
engaged in this employment are actually obliged to give up taking spirits 
altogether, as, in the intense cold of that country, people die if they take even 
small quantities of alcohol. The same thing is found by men who go to the 
Arctic seas for the whale-fishing ; they bear the cold better if they abstain entirely 
from alcohol. 

Now I am going to tell you how drinking alcohol acts on our hearts ; but first 
I must tell you a little about the heart itself. You all know you have a heart ; 
but perhaps you don't all know what work it has to do, nor even in what part of 
the body it is. It is here, between our lungs. You may compare the heart to a 
pump ; its work is to pump the blood all over the body, and this it does in about 
three minutes. Every time it beats it pumps blood out. Doctors have found out 
that alcohol makes the heart beat faster ; that is, it beats more times in a minute 
than it should do. When a person is lying down the heart beats more slowly 
than when he is running or doing any active work. Dr. Ridge says the use of 
alcohol makes the heart beat faster, just as if we were doing hard work. Dr. 
Parkes counted how many times the heart beats after taking a pint of porter, and 
he found it beats four thousand times more than usual in the twenty-four hours. 
Surely I need not go further into this part of my subject to prove that by doing 
this we are harming ourselves, we are wearing out our hearts faster than we need. 
We all know how needful health is to happiness, and who can be healthy if he has 
a weakened or diseased heart ? 

And now that I have told you that drinking alcohol quickens the action of the 
heart — that is, makes it beat faster — I can explain what must seem a strange 
puzzle to you. Just now I told you that alcohol makes our bodies less able to 
bear cold, whereas you must all be aware that * drink,' as we commonly call it, 
certainly makes Msfecl warmer directly we have taken it — and so it does ; but the 
drink has not really given us warmth. It acts on the heart so as to cause it to 
drive the blood more rapidly to the surface of the body, the face becomes redder, 
even the hands tingle with the feeling of warmth caused by the hot blood fresh 
from the heart. The skin of the body has now more warm blood in it than usual, 
and so it gives off more warmth than usual to the air around : so actually alcohol 
lessens the amount of warmth in the body ; it makes us feel warmer for a little 
time, and then it makes us really colder, because we have given away some of our 
store of heat to the air around us. There is yet another puzzle which may suggest 
itself to some minds, namely this: I have told you that alcohol quickens our 
hearts and makes us feel warmer, and also that exercise and hard work quicken 
our hearts and make us warmer. It must seem strange that the one quickening 
of the heart is good for us, while the other is not. But you must remember that 
when you are running, or doing any active work, you take in more fresh air than 
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usual, and it is that which does you so much good, and really gives you warmth, 
while the alcohol does the contrary. 

Dr. Richsxdson was anxious to test the action of cold with and without 
alcohol ; so he gave a certain animal some drink and let it go to sleep in a very 
cold place, and he let another animal go to sleep in the same place without giving 
it anything. The animal which had had nothing slept soundly and awaked quite 
well ; the other slept soundly, but it never soaked tmy mere ! Now I hope, if there 
are any women here whose husbands are cabmen, they will remember to tell them 
that story, and also another story which I read in Dr. Richardson's book. He 
says : — * I remember well the case of a youth I knew, who died. He lost his way 
one cold night, and, full of life, called at a lonely house to ask his way to a village 
only two miles off. The housekeeper told him the way, and gave him a glass of 
brandy and water to help him on. He got about four hundred yards from the 
house, and there he lay down, and in the early morning a shepherd found him 
<lead from cold and alcohol.* 

The name of ' stimulant ' is given to alcohol because of its power of thus 
hurrying the heart and making it go &ster. ' The word stimulant comes from a 
Latin word, stimulus, which means a spur. Alcohol acts on the heart as a spur 
does on a tired horse ' — it makes it go faster ; and just as the spur does the horse 
no good, gives him no strength, so the spur of alcohol does us no good, it does 
not nourish or strengthen us. 

Well, friends, I think I have said enough to prove to you that spending money 
on beer and spirits, and all such things, which contain alcohol, is a very poor, 
wastefril way of spending it. We want to get some good thing or some happiness 
for our money, especially those of us who work hard for it ; we don't want to 
waste it ! This subject on which I am talking to you is a very large one, and I am 
teaching you a very little bit about it this evening. It would need a long coarse 
of lessons for you really to learn much ; but I beg of you to try to remember what 
I have told you. Drink does not warm us in cold weather, it does not enable us 
to endure heat better, and it does not make us stronger, so as to be able to do 
harder work. All this has been proved by doctors. It seems strange that men 
and women should persist in spending their money on it ! I think one reason 
out of many is not hi to seek. Drink tastes nice; and when I say that, I believe 
I have touched the root of the matter. Many assert that they take ' drink ' because 
it makes them stronger : we now know that it is a mistake, and I am sure they 
woidd not persist in frmcying it if beer and spirits, and so on, tasted as dis- 
agreeable as cod-liver oil, and quinine, and other usefril physic Those of us who 
take wine and beer take it because we like it, and for no other reai reason. Don't 
let us deceive ourselves ; let us have no mincing of the matter ! 

Perhaps some one present this evening would like to ask a question of me, and 
the question, I fancy, would be, — * If we should not drink anything containing 
alcohol, what may we drink which will be sure to do us no harm, which will 
satisfy thirst, and nourish our bodies ?' In replying to this imaginary question I 
shall only speak of two drinks, water and milk. ' Water is the most important of 
all foods. A man might be kept alive on water for weeks, even if he to<i nothing 
to eat ; but he would die in few days if all water were withheld firom him. Water 
is the most refreshing drink you can give a person who is thirsty firom fever. In 
fever the blood becomes too thick, because the heat of the fever has dried up the 
water which the blood ought to contain.' I have heard that some people are 
afraid to give their children as much water as they want when they are feverish or 
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thirsty. It is always a safe drink; even a baby would not be hurt by it. The 
blood will only contain a certain amount of water, however much you drink. It 
is dangerous to drink cold water after violent exercise, but even when very hot in 
summer-time, from hurrying or violent exertion of any kind, a person may take a 
little water from time to time until the thirst be gone. 

Now I come to speak of milk, and I especially ask all the mothers in the room 
to give me their close attention. All mothers wish their children to grow strong 
and healthy. To be healthy, the child must have the food which will nourish its 
bones properly. There are 206 bones in the body. All * these bones ought to be 
firm and strong by the time a child is seven years old : * but it will not be so 
unless the bones contain three substances — Lime, Gelatine, and Phosphorus. 
You know Lime — you have seen it when the ceiling is being whitened. Gelatine 
is glue ; it is made from bones by boiling them. Phosphorus is the stuff which is 
put on the end of common matches. * It is no use to buy these three things at a 
chemist's shop ; they must be in the food which we eat, or else they will not make 
bone. There is only one kind of food which contains all the three, and also all 
the other substances which the blood requires * to make it healthy, and that one 
food is milk ! If you spend a penny on gin, you get your penny's worth of 
rubbish ; but if you spend it on milk you get, without a doubt, your pennyworth 
of good, nourishing food. 

I am now going to pass to quite another part of my subject. One of the 
serious troubles of the present day is suffering from what is called • nervous excite- 
ment.' We all know how fidgety and easily upset many people are; how very 
little it takes to make them call out — talk very loud and very fast. Now, if such 
persons were to be where a house is on fire, or in a railway accident, they would 
probably lose all control of themselves, and act as if mad ! One of our first duties 
in life is to learn self-control. Surely, then, it is our bounden duty to avoid any- 
thing which lessens this control and which makes us excitable. A great deal of 
alcohol makes a person so weak and ill that he cannot walk straight; he talks 
nonsense, grows angry, quarrels with his friends, beats his wife, and even some- 
times commits a murder ! I think there is little need for me to draw a picture of 
the horrid things done by a person when drunk : probably most people here to- 
night have had only too much opportunity of seeing for themselves ! If these 
terrible effects are caused by strong doses of alcohol, surely you all understand 
that the nerves are weakened and made excitable by what is called * a moderate 
supply,' taken regularly. To us women especially falls the lot of ruling and 
guiding children : then we must be calm ourselves, for only those who can rule 
themselves can control others. 

So far I have chiefly spoken to you of the reasons for our being total abstainers 
for our own sakes ; now I would speak of the effect our actions have on othes 
people. If any one of us so acts as to persuade one man or woman to live a per- 
fectly temperate life, that one will have lived a worth-while life! My friends^ 
there is a good old saying, * Deeds, not words : ' that means, that deeds are better 
than words, stronger than words ; and so they are. Perhaps some of you wonder 
why I say that; perhaps some girls are here who think they could not talk to 
their friends, and try to persuade them to give up intoxicating drinks, as I am 
talking to you now. But let me assure you, the power of your deeds is much 
greater than that of my words. Think of the influence of a girl who never touches 
alcohol on her sweetheart, of a wife upon her husband, of a mother upon her 
son ! Words and arguments might only make them more determined to go on ia 
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their own way ; but deeds are so quiet, so noiseless, and therefore so persuasive. 

We all of us know how catching example is : if we see badness and folly we are 

so apt to copy it ; if we see unselfishness, honesty, truthfulness, we love it, and we 

feel we must try to copy it. Friends, my words are passing over your heads, and 

they may soon, I fear, pass out of your memories. I don't want them thus to 

pass away and die; I want them to live in your lives as deeds. * Deeds, not 

words,* then, be our motto. Katherine G. Blake. 

1 » I 

W^t 3&tiucatuin of $f)ilantl)tops* 

IT is injudicious perhaps to open an article with an apology, for gut 
s'excuse i accuse^ but the title of my paper may perhaps be considered 
to need some explanation if not excuse. For the former I need only 
point to the organization of the Girls' Friendly Society, and ask whether 
any one at all acquainted with the amount of business carried on by it 
can doubt that it has been a powerful agent for developing and training 
the business capacities of the many hundreds of ladies, some of the very 
highest rank, who, as members of Diocesan Councils, Branch Secretaries, 
&c., have been employed for the last few years in elaborating its consti- 
tution, superintending its practical work, and carrying out a mass of 
regulations and details which, numerous as they appear to the uninitiated, 
have each and all arisen out of some difficulty or obstacle in the work 
itself, and have been called into existence to meet some need or avert 
some danger. I think few of the members of that giant Society will be 
found to question the benefit which this gradual process of evolution, 
together with the friction of wills and wits which, though passing through 
some discords, have now resolved themselves into entire harmony, have 
been to the workers as well as to the work. 

But the G. F. S. by no means exhausts the educational advantages 
which the late fashionof Philanthropy has bestowed upon Englishwomen. 
Miss Octavia Hill's good work of rent collecting has done quite as much 
in a practical direction to call forth the powers of English ladies, and the 
following description of her work, from the pen of one of her workers, will 
be of general interest : — 

RENT COLLECTING. 

* If it be agreed that rent collecting offers to women one of the best and 
most useful means of direct personal sympathy and influence with the 
" working " classes, it remains to see how its duties may be most success- 
fully maintained. The beginning is very practical. The candidate for 
training, on probation as it were, will probably be first taken round the 
beat by a senior collector, whose quick correctness and freedom from care 
as she jots down succeeding beats, receives and gives varying scenes of 
change, or casts a quick glance round washhouse and yard, noting here 
a stray window-pane or an increasing rat-hole, there a neglected stair- 
case or an unwashed baby, while all the time there is an apparently 
uninterrupted attention ready for the quick-succeeding tales of children's 
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weal and woe, of chicken-pox and whooping-cough, prize-books and 
Sunday-school treats, worn-out shoes and dispensary adventures, of 
slackness of trade and want of work, of temperance meeting and drum- 
and-fife band, may well fill with wonder the inexperienced beginner, who 
comes back to the little office-parlour with her head one wild confusion 
of kitchens and garrets, of Smiths and Browns, of tragedies and comedies, 
as the seventy or eighty bits of different family life she has glimpsed at in 
the last two hours float in her brain in strange confusion,* with only the 
dean room at the top of the street, or the dirty passage over the way, or 
the more than usually overpowering multitude of babies in the kitchen at 
No. 20, shining as landmarks in the waste of misty impressions ; yet that 
wonder is increased tenfold as she finds her companion quietly striking 
off her rapid notes, giving minute orders for necessary repairs, peremp- 
torily dismissing unwarranted demands, discussing which roofs shall be 
thoroughly set in order, which temporarily patched, with the proved 
plumber, who waits his weekly orders, ready to enter into honest but 
wordy explanation over each phrase of the incomprehensibly technical 
bill, and watching his opportunity to carry off his victim for a tedious 
inspection of half-cleared drains. Nor are more important matters for- 
gotten ; for before the drains are looked to, before even our probationer can 
be helped through her dreary recounting of the one-pound piles of dirty 
silver, where nineteen sixpennies and two threepennies steadily refuse to 
turn into the desired'ioj. 6d. ; much more, before the neglected sandwiches 
are even looked at ; the * immediate ' needs must be put down for home 
attention : the girl who must be sent at once to the country ; the husband 
out of work, too delicate to get into a club, who must have a dispensary 
order'; the baby who wants a week's daily pint of milk to save it from the 
sudden attack of croup, the neglected child who must be submitted to the 
Board School Inspector's care, the crowded house where the babies have 
not been vaccinated, the man who led the girl astray because he had 
saved no money for the marriage-fees, the woman who is lying low with 
rheumatic fever, with a baby at her breast, while the miserable husband 
goes to the gin-palace. Small matters, say you, yet that half-sheet of 
paper and the work of some hour or two snatched ere the day's work be 
done, and what is the result ? The month's rest and good air, just when 
most wanted, enable that girl to get a happy, easy place, where she is 
started for life, the dispensary order insures good medical attendance and 
nourishment ; later on the man will get into a lighter trade, and learn to 
save his money for the next bad time, a child's life saved, one more family 
freed from the danger of smallpox, one more young criminal turned 
into an active sailor, one more happy couple (for the money is lent, the 
banns are put up, and long before the newly papered kitchen is tinged 

* This is on a long beat of twenty-five houses ; some collectors take six, ten, twelve 
houses. 
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with smoke the debt is paid) enabled to start at least an honourable life, 
one more drunkard won to the ranks of the sober ; for after that fever, 
when the "landlady" told him how he was murdering wife and child, and 
won from him the confession of his folly when he tried to drown his care 
in spirits, and then he * didn't care for his food,' and * had a sort of 
craving-like,' somehow since then he has left off going to * them places,' 
and the baby is growing up stronger and stouter than any of its ill-fed 
brothers and sisters. That is all, yet could we look back on one such 
item for one day's work, life would indeed become an invaluable heritage, 
and our hearts grow brave and strong with the unspeakable sunshine of 
conscious helpfulness and power for good, and, in spite of all the inevitable 
failures and disappointments, such sunshine is to be found by all who will 
seek it in humble love and sympathy. 

' But to return. The missing sixpence is found, the accounts finished, 
and our probationer proudly walks off to the neighbouring bank with her 
booty, 20/. or so after bills are paid, watching not without anxiety the 
rapid counting of the clerk, finally bearing off in triumph the due receipts. 
Next week her work begins in earnest, and no light task is hers : pa- 
tiently she must climb the steep staircases, often to find the tenant she is 
looking for lives on the ground-floor ; patiently must she rectify her mis- 
takes, go back to tenants overlooked, retrace her beat to find where it 
was the cistern-lid was broken or the chimney-pot fallen. Sometimes 
she will tremble a little as she gropes in the darker passages and opens 
doors upon unknown families ; but I do not think she will ever fear, nor do 
I believe she will ever meet with an insolent word or a rude look. Many 
a time, even in the outset, will her heart be touched with the tale of 
- sorrow or difficulty, of distress, or, worst of all, of sin, and this is where 
the real strain of the matter lies ; to face evil does require moral strength 
and courage greater than any we can claim, but daring all for the sake 
and in the name of Him Who is the image of perfect love. Here also 
fear will vanish and hope and faith prove victors, and the deeper the 
sense of evil the greater is the joy of being allowed to participate in the 
chain of good which does bind the lowest and the most deformed of God's 
'Children to His mercy-seat. Sooner than she herself had believed pos- 
sible, the probationer finds the details of rent-entry and account-keeping, 
of general supervision and reporting, fit into their proper place, while day 
by day the great issues which all thorough knowledge of our fellow-crea- 
tures brings to light stand out more and more fully defined, leading the 
learner straight down to the sinfulness of humanity, straight up to the 
mystery of Divinity, on and on towards the everlasting laws which pro- 
-t:laim the union of both. 

* A traveller's inkstand and an account-book, these also contain " more 

than meets the eye." It is not my object here to retail sacred con- 

jfidences, or gossip histories of those I am proud to call my friends ; 

I would not show, if might be, what a glorious opening has been made 
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for us, what privileges lay unclaimed around us. Is it nothing that one 

has been found to dare the onset ? to grapple with the foe ? one who has 

spent her strength and health in teaching us to show fight ? in rearing 

aloft the banner of fellowship and mutual help ? Shall we pass idly by, 

all unconscious of the beauteous joys that she has showed us how to win, 

all careless of the gentle welcome offered to each earnest fellow- worker ? 

Shall we not rather press into the ranks of those who would strike at least 

one blow in the gathering battle, who would strive for the honour of 

working under her guidance, as her humble followers, mindful that so 

doing they are but learning to realise the still greater happiness of 

working under One Who is their teacher's Master, Who yet has deigned 

to say, " Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of these, ye have done it 

unto Me?"' 

I hope next month to give an idea of the work done in a ' collector's 
round.' Rent Collector. 



The Women-Teachers' Self-Help Society. — Many of our readers, 
who have been interested in earlier articles in our Gazette upon the sub- 
ject of Thrift for Teachers, will join with us in congratulating the 
promoters of the movement upon the simple and yet promising form in 
which it is now proposed to make the practical experiment of encouraging 
Governesses to save. If such encouragement and support are of use, as it 
would appear that they are from the success of other societies in which 
people unite — such as by the Mutual Improvement, Study, or Practising 
Societies ; then surely another may well be added to their number for the 
promotion of so important a habit as Thrift. 

Without pledging ourselves to entire approval of all the details, or to 
whatever development may further take place in this infant Society, we 
yet launch it on its way with earnest good wishes, and with a hopefulness 
which we could hardly feel in the more ambitious schemes hitherto put forth. 

* The Self-help Society for Women Teachers commenced its work with the 
opening year, and it is hoped that some readers of the WomanU Gazette will be 
interested in the present form, which, although smaller than was originally pro- 
posed, has the advantage of stability, and of incurring little, if any, risk. The 
members merely pledge themselves to place a sum proportionate to their earnings 
in their own names in the Post-office Savings' Bank, which may not be withdrawn 
except in the case of illness or in old age. The proportion at present fixed on 
Resident Teachers' salaries is : — Salary 20/., to save lor. quarterly ; salary 30/., to 
save i/. quarterly; salary 40/., to save 3af. quarterly; and so on, adding loj. 
quarterly for every 10/. of yearly increase. In the case of Daily Governesses, 40/. 
annually must be allowed for board and lodging, and the rate is reckoned on the 
remaining sum when these expenses are deducted. An additional 2j. 6^. quarterly 
is subscribed to a General Aid Fund, from which members in need may obtain 
help. This must, however, accumulate for one year before any demands can be 
made upon it. It is to be hoped that self-helping women will be too independent 
to feign need, and, as a doctor's certificate is necessary, there will be some check 
on such attempts, if made. Schoolmistresses can join on a special rate. Mrs. 
Applebee is the Hon. Secretary pro tem.y and further particulars and pledge 
forms may be obtained from her. Address, Mrs. Applebee, Holly Grove, Bushey 
Heath, Herts. 
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Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(Office Hours : — ii to i and 2 to ^ Daily ^ except Saturdays,) 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. MACKENZIE, Gloucester Rocui 

Post Office^ Hereford Square^ S, W, 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary ^^ at 80 Eaton Square ; for Art Work, to Lady Eden, 3 Lower 
Grosvenor Place , S.W, ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
at the W, L, G, Office, 113 Gloucester Road, S.W.; for Knitting, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, w, 

A MEETING of the General Committee was held at the Office on 
Tuesday, January i6th, when 19 new Associates were elected, 
their subscriptions amounting to 19/. 

Case Committees were held on December 19th and January the 
1 8th, when sixteen cases were considered and accepted, and the names 
of Candidates for pensions from the Fund for Incurable illness and 
Chronic distress were considered. Thirteen out of the fourteen pensions 
were renewed. One name was withdrawn as not needing present help, 
and two new names were added to the list. 

The work done in December included five very promising permanent 
situations, the placing two old ladies in a comfortable home for the winter, 
and another in a permanent home. In this last instance we are indebted 
for our success to the unremitting exertions of the Chelsea group, who 
suggested the plan, raised the greater part of the necessary funds, and 
undertook all the correspondence. 

The Christmas Fund amounted to 30/., and was divided among 
twenty-nine ladies. 

461 letters were received ; 494 sent from the Office. 

The following is an abstract of work done in the year 1882 : — 

144 new Associates were elected. 

236 ladies were placed on the books for employment 

109 obtained employment through the Office ; 48 of these securing 
work of a permanent nature. 

118 cases were brought before the Case Committee, of which 81 
received substantial assistance. 

The Monthly Meetings of six of the groups were kept up through 
the year. The other two groups met in the season. 

1628 visitors called at the Office. 

5921 letters were received ; 9265 letters and circulars were sent out. 



Spring Prize Competition.— The following papers have been received :— 

X. House-painting. 

2. Inaptitude. 

3. Business-like Habits. 

4. Stepping-stones. 

5. The Other Side. 

6. Gleanings from an American Magazine. 

The first seven are accepted; the remainder declined with thanks, and will be 
returned early in February. 



7. Waiting. 

8. * She hath done what she could.' 

9. English as now Spoken. 

10. The Swallow's Message. 

11. Three Weeks in Switzerland. 
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* . . . . The only rule for a fdr start in life is to grasp with a firm 
hand the task that lies nearest to us, and to work at our cottage-garden, 
or our little strawberry-bed, with as much devotedness as if it were a 
botanic garden of all rarities; no half- purpose ever produced a whole 
deed, and only a whole deed can produce that complete satisfaction in 
the act of doing which it is the meed of victorious energy to achieve.' 

Good Words for December^ 1879 : Dr. Blackie. 

* Whatever you do, do it well ; and if you wish to do it well, do it 
honestly. Let it be true work. Learn to consider what that means, to 
do the truth, not merely to speak the truth (i John, i. 4). Many a man 
does bad work in his trade who would sooner cut off his right hand than 
tell a lie. But all bad work is a lie. Why ? In two respects : first, for 
the worker, because he is not doing what he pretends to do, or only does 
it half; second, and more seriously, for those who may have to do with 
his work, in the way of exchange or otherwise.' Ibid, 



The Editor does not hold herself responsible for the opinions of Correspondents, 

Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communications^ but will 

endeavour to do so if stamps be enclosed for the purpose. 



Indian Female Normal School and Instruction Society, 

2 Adelphi Terrace, w.c. 

Madam, — Referring to * Englishwomen's Work in Indian Zenanas,' 
published in your January number, I beg to state that this Society fully 
recognises the need of medical mission women for India, and would be 
glad at this moment to send a qualified Missionary Medical Lady to 
Jyepore if such a one could be found among * England's women.' Will 
any one respond ? If suitable candidates offer as Zenana Medical Mis- 
sionaries this Society is glad to receive them, and to assist in th^r 
training when necessary. Yours faithfully, 

S. J. Ballard, Hon. Sec. 
Thrift. 

Madam, — ^Writing as one who has had some experience amongst 
ladies in reduced circumstances, I should like to say a few words in 
answer to * R. M. B.' on the question of * Thrift.' She says, * If I profess 
to be guided by higher motives than my own wishes, shall I dare to lay 
by for my own future needs what some one else is sorely needing at the 
present moment ?' It seems to me that this theory is carried out far too 
often by those earning their living, to the exclusion of the better principle, 
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* Be just before you are generous.' If the history of those who *are in 
sore need ' were inquired into, would it not frequently be found that they 
had neglected to provide for a rainy day when they had the power, or 
invested their savings without due regard to common-sense principles, 
and therefore were reduced to accepting charity ? We blame the father 
of a family who lives up to the extent of his income, and makes no pro- 
vision for his children's future, even though he may have exercised a 
lavish hospitality and given liberally to charities ; and shall we not also 
blame the woman who knows that she has no one to look to but herself 
if she is out of a situation, or when old age and sickness come upon her, 
if she has made no effort at all to preserve her independence ? If she 
should be so fortunate as not to need the sum saved, or she does not live 
to be old, it will then be in her power to assign it to some charity, or to 
an individual less fortunate than herself; and she may rest assured that a 
lump sum rightly expended will do far more good than small doles, which 
are often too trifling to be of real benefit. Granted that numbers of workers 
get such miserable salaries and such long holidays, that they never have 
a penny to spare, there are many others who might save if they would ; 
and it should be remembered that every claim for help from charitable 
societies made by the unthrifty lessens the power to help those who are 
in sore need from no fault of their own. It would be a good thing if 
every woman, whether rich or poor, had an investment according to her 
means in the Post-office Savings' Bank. Reverses of fortune have of late^ 
years come with frequent shocks upon those whose position seemed well 
assured, and many a lady whose private yearly expenditure might have 
amounted to hundreds, would have been glad of 40/. or 50/. to support 
herself whilst seeking work, or for an investment in materials, whilst the 
same sum saved by a worker might bring her the possibility of rest instead 
of breaking down from overwork, or the power of seeking better fortune 
in a distant land, or by giving freedom for cultivating any talent of securing 
an improved position in her own home. In most families, children at an 
early age have a money-box given them, and are encouraged to put in 
their weekly penny and any silver gifts that friends add to the store, in 
order to save it up for the purchase of a watch, or some other treasure^ 
when they are old enough to value it. But this good habit of thrift, which 
is made pleasant and amusing to the child, is neglected when it comes ta 
riper years, and girls are too often left to spend their first allowance as 
best they can, without any wise hints as to economy, and having a pro- 
vision for emergencies. 

One word more to * R. M. B.* before I close this already lengthy letter. 
Almsgiving is not the only charity, and those who desire to consider 
others before themselves may find many kindly ways in which the burdea 
of the hard-working and suffering may be lifted, at the cost to the helper 
of some personal though not money sacrifice. 

I remain, Madam, youts faithfully, M. £. P.. 
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MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from Miss S. In future she will, be 
glad to have Parcels addressed to her 
at 15 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

DRESSMAKING. — A Course of 
Classes for Instruction in Cutting- 
out Dresses will be held at 29 Brompton 
Square, S. Kensington. Six Lessons for 
One Guinea. Ladies wishing to join 
are requested to send in their names at 
once to Miss Phillips, 15 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street. 

TEMPORARY Resident Engage- 
ments as SECRETARY, COM- 
PANION, HOUSE-KEEPER, or 
DRESSMAKER, desired by a Lady 
who is prevented accepting a Per- 
manent Situation. Expenenced. Good 
References. Address Q. Q., 15 Dorset 
St reet, Baker Street. 

A LADY can strongly recommend a 
Married Couple, lately in her 
service as Man-servant and Cook. Man 
past hard work. Invaluable in any 
position of Trust. Care of Chambers 
preferred. Address * A.,* c/o Manager, 
Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadill y, w. 

CAN any Lady recommend a trust- 
worthy Couple as MAN-SER- 
VANT and COOK, to do the entire 
work of a small House in the Country, 
10 miles from Town, where there are 
four in &mily. Highest personal 
character indispensable. Address ' B.,* 
c/o Manager, IVork and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

THE Daughters of a Physician would 
gladly receive Two English Ladies 
in their house as BOARDERS. Terms 
45/. per annum. Apply to Fraulein 
JucH, Wiilfel bci Hannover. 



A DESERTED Wife seeks a Situa- 
tion as MOTHER'S HELP, 
Useful Companion, Attendant on an 
Invalid Lady, or to assist a Lady in a 
School with Junior Pupils. Address 
C, c/o Manager, IVork and Leisure, 
187 Piccadilly, w. 

A LADY having just published a 
MANUAL FOR THE WORK- 
TABLE, containing Full Directions 
for Knitting Stockings and Socks, so- 
licits Orders for her little book. 6\d, 
post free. Address * Sunflower,* c/o 
Manager, Work and Leisure, l^T VvccA' 
dilly, w. 

MANY Hardy Perennials, including 
Hepaticas, Double White Prim- 
roses, 2d,\ Alpine Primroses, yi, ; Yellow 
Scotch, Celestial, Climbing, and Pink 
Roses, 6d. ; Clove Pinks, Carnations, 
&c., 4^. each ; Bordering Plants, 4//. doz. 
Address W., c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

WANTED a tall, strong, active 
HOUSEMAID, of good char- 
acter, who thoroughly understands her 
duties, in a country house where two 
are kept, from 25 to 30 years of age. 
Church of England. Apply to Miss 
Hubbard, Leonardslee, Horsham. 

WANTED, by a trustworthy person, 
a Situation as USEFUL MAID 
or SICK NURSE to an Invalid or 
Elderly Lady. 39. Good plain Needle- 
woman. Address J. P., 43 Grafton 
Terrace, Maitland Park, London. 

ISS RENDELL*S Work D^p6t 
and Employment Agency, 44 
Sussex Place, Old Brompton Road, s.w., 
re-opened Tan. 8th. Orders for Art 
Needlework, Plain Work,&c., promptly 
executed. 
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MM. M., 98 A Southampton Row, 
, Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, for which ap- 
plication must be by letter ^n/y, with 
full particulars. 

1 . Daily Governess ; thorough English, 

French, Latin ; for morning. W. C. 
District. 

2. Lady Housekeeper, or Companion ; 

very musical. 

3. Lady's Maid — travelling; 30/.; 

good dressmaker. 
4; Useful Maid, or Invalid Attendant. 

5. Housekeeper (German) ; Cook for 

gentleman where another servant ; 
30/. to 40/.; 2 years' personal 
character. 

6. Nursery Governess, — speaking 

French. 

7. Matron for small Institution, or as 

Mission Woman. 

8. Lady Help ; in Paris the last year. 

9. Parlour-maid, or Housemaid, or 

combined, in small family near 
Town ; 2 years' character ; 16/. ; 
age 19. 

10. Nurse for two Children ; age 19 ; 4 

years as Under. 

11. Scullery-maid. 

12. Under Housemaids ; ages 16 and 18. 

13. Footman; and Man and Wife — 

Cook and Indoor. 

RECOMMENDED by the Secretary 
of the Working Ladies' Guild. 

157. A Lady residii^ in a Small Cottage 
at Hillingdon Heath, near Ux- 
bridge, has Two Rooms to Let. 
Terms i6s. a -week, including 
Board and Lodging with the 
family. 

151. A Lady residing in Camden Road 
has a Room to Let for a Gentle- 
man engaged in the City. 

GOVERNESS PUPIL.— Required 
to place Young Girl of 14 as above 
in good School — England or Paris — 
where she would be willing to make 
herself useful, either in Teaching or 
other ¥rork, not menial, for advantages 
of Education and Board, her mother 
being a cripple, and quite without 
means of support. She is clever in 
Music, &c., and quick in Teaching. 
Apply to Mrs. A. P. BoYSON, East 
Hill, Wandsworth, s.w., who will 
answer anv inquiries and give satis- 
factory re/erences, and will expect to 
receive the same. 



FRENCH EDUCATION and Com- 
fortable HOME.— A Lady desires 
to recommend most strongly Mdlle. 
Vi^not's Protestant School and Home 
for Ladies, No. 18 Rue Demours, 
Paris. For terms apply to Mrs. W. J. 
Armitage, Famley House, Chelsea ; 
or to Mdlle. VifeNOT. 

HOME Wanted, for Crippled Lady 
and her Daughter aged 20, in a , 
good School or otherwise, where the 
Daughter would give her services in 
Teaching, or any work not menial, 
in return for Board and Lodging for 
both. Can furnish own bedroom, and 
thoroughly competent to teach children 
under 12 years Music, French, English, 
and Kindergarten System if necessary. 
Highest references given and required. 
Apply to Mrs. A. P. BoYSON, East Hill, 
Wandsworth, S.W. 

A GENTLEWOMAN residing in . 
pleasant tovyn (Sussex), offers a 
quiet inexpensive HOME to a Lady, 
or part of small House might be had 
independently. Good situation ; near 
Church. Apply to Miss Reed, 4 Elm 
Tree Road, St. John's Wood, London. 

COMPANION, NURSE, HOUSE- 
KEEPER, or MATRON.— Re- 
engagement Wanted, for end of March. 
Experienced in the care of Invalids and 
the Blind. Accustomed to Mental, 
Nervous, Paralysed, and Epileptic 
Patients. Gentlewoman — widow over 
forty. High references. Letters only. 
Address A. B. C, 2 Brookl}^ Villas, 
Cobden Road, Woodside, S.E. 

A LADY (formerly Governess) offers 
20/. yearly for Board, Laundress, 
and separate Bedroom in a quiet family. 
Would teach young children, write 
letters, keep accounts, read aloud. 
Address A. L., c/o Mrs. Daniell, 8 
Bolton Gardens, South Kensington. 

INCURABLE or CHRONIC Small 
1 HOME for Respectable Women. 
Lowest pavment 7^. a-week. Chaplain, 
Church of England. Hon. Surgeon. 
Trained Nurse. AH particulars from 
Hon. Secretary, The Lady Mary 
Marsham, Hollington Park Cottage, 
St. Leonard's -on -Sea. Subscriptions 
and Donations, large or quite small, 
vtfy earnestly asked ; or any gifts to 
the Home. 
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jFree iBmigtation for iBtigligi)toomen. 

HE great impulse recently imparted to Female Emi- 
gration by the increased facilities for passages which 
have been conceded by most of the Australian 
Governments, claims some notice in the pages of a magazine 
devoted to the interests of the women of this country. Each 
day the pressure of life copies hstrder to women of almost 
every rank of life in England, and each year the number of 
their countrymen who leave our shores increases the dispro- 
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portion between the sexes, which is so disastrous a social 
element in the history of many of our Colonies. While 
women find it hard to get work to do here, whether for love 
or money, there the whole side of life and activity which may 
be called the woman's duty-roll par excellence is almost at a 
standstill for lack of women. It is not surprising under these 
circumstances that the first set of duties which are called into 
play should be those of the servant rather than of the student 
— the domestic as distinguished from the intellectual qualities 
of womanhood ; but it is to be hoped that such a distinction 
•no longer means a separation, nor involves the exclusive 
employment of the less intelligent and less educated class 
\of the comihuriity. 

A considerable change has passed over English society 
in this respect during the last few years, and we do not now 
fear, that when insisting upon a capacity and willingness to 
perform the household duties in every female candidate for 
emigration, we shall be limiting our recommendation to 
servants only. Training in hospitals, attendance at courses 
of cookery lessons, and domestic economy classes, together 
with practical experience at home, are fast removing the re- 
proach of ignorance and indifference to domestic duties from 
the ladies of England ; and we do not fear to assert that there 
are many women, who may without question claim that much- 
abused title, able to do better work as servants than some who 
have been as it were bom and bred to the calling. 

A short statement of the means by which Englishwomen 
may avail themselves of the opportunities now afforded to 
them of emigrating to brighter lands will, therefore, be espe- 
cially appropriate at the present time. 

The Grovemment of Queeftslandy which has never with- 
drawn the privilege of Free Emigration from inhabitants of 
the mother-country, has lately increased the means of transit, 
no fewer than four large vessels leaving Plymouth every 
month. Emigration to Adelaide is also free; the Govern- 
ment of Sydney chaises 2/. besides the fare, and New 
Zealand, after an interval of some years, again offers female 
emigfrants entirely free paissage. For this colony ships start 
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from the Clyde as well as from Plymouth, but sail at longer 
intervals than those for Queensland, the next being timed 
to leave about the end of March, and another in June 
or July. 

For all these, absolutely the only expense is the fare to 
Plymouth from whatever locality the intending emigrant 
resides, and the medical certificate, for which a fee of 2s. 6d. is 
charged. An outfit is of course also essential, but it is not one 
which makes a very large demand upon the resources of even 
a village maiden, who may well be expected to possess the 
following articles in good condition : — Six shifts, two strong 
flannel petticoats, six pairs of stockings, two pairs of strong 
shoes, one strong gown, two cotton dresses, one broad-brimmed 
hat, and one pair of slippers. Each passenger must have at 
least three sheets, four towels, and two pounds of marine soap, 
together with necessary brushes and combs for hair and clothes. 
An extra supply of flannel is a most important item. After 
these absolute necessaries are provided anything further is 
allowable, so long as it does not exceed in bulk the maximum 
amount allowed to each emigrant of ten cubic feet. 

Now for the means of obtaining the passage. Apply 
by letter to any of the Government Offices advertising in 
the daily papers, most of which lie in the neighbourhood of 
Victoria Street, S.W., or, as most women will prefer doing, 
write direct to the only female agent accredited by Govern- 
ment, Mrs. Blanchard, or call on either of her Secretaries, 
Mrs. Reeves, 13 Dorset Street, Baker Street, w., or Miss 
Blake, 44 Sussex Place, Old Brompton Road, S.W. 

It is obvious that the arrangements for free emigration 
are only such as are suitable to the class for which it is in- 
tended, viz., domestic servants ; but there is nothing to pre- 
vent any woman from availing herself of this form of passage 
provided she be capable of performing some branch of 
domestic service, for which indeed the signature of her late 
employer is required on the form of application. We would 
not, it is true, recommend free emigration to any one able 
to pay their passage in full ; but if unable to pay the second- 
class passage in a sailing-vessel (about twenty guineas), it is 
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better to go as a free emigrant in a steamer. In a sailing- 
vessel a woman may find herself the only one of her sex on 
board. The arrangements for women in emigrant ships 
have been greatly improved of late years, especially on the 
Queensland line ; this has been largely owing to exertions 
of the founders and committee of the British Matron Society, 
which, several years ago, called the attention of Government 
to the very undesirable, if not scandalous conditions of Female 
Emigration in that day. Besides causing the entire remo- 
delling of the shipping arrangements, they obtained the 
appointment of a respectable matron, a recognised official, on 
board every ship. The arrangements as they now stand for 
single women in emigrant ships are very superior to those for 
ordinary steerage passengers, the former being placed in the 
middle of the ships, and, while passing through the tropics, the 
privil^e is granted them of taking air and exercise on the 
poop or upper deck. The society is of course mixed, to say 
the least, in character and habit, if not in social position ; but 
even domestic service in the present day often embraces 
persons of some education, while natural refinement may be 
found in every class. Throughout English society there is 
indeed now so great a mixture of classes, that there will 
generally be found in every emigrant ship a sufficient number 
of educated women, who, though in a minority, will, after 
they have found each other out and entered into that sort 
of tacit combination which draws like to like, be able to give 
the tone to the material majority, however large. We have 
known instances in which the warmest friendships have sprung 
up between women divided by all the barriers of circumstance 
and social prejudice ; and the Government of neither country 
need fear^ but rather welcome, the intermixture of a few 
superior women among thdr free emigrants. 

We cannot close without quotii^ the following extracts 
from the valuable paper on Em^rration to Canada, lately 
printed by Mrs. Ross, St Philip's Vicarage, Stepney, from 
whom cofMCS id the pamphlet may be obtained : — 

* Tlie sesuon lor e rog i ilo n to Canada lasts firam April to the end of 
Oct«ter. TiKie aie kwt Uaes of sieancts idiidi so diicct to Canada- 
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The Beaver and Temperley lines, on which the rates are lower, but which 
carry cattle ; the Dominion, on which the accommodation for the inter- 
mediate passengers is good; and the Allan steamers, on which the 
arrangements for steerage passengers are as satisfactory as it is possible 
to make them. 

*The Allan line carries the mails, and starts from Liverpool every 
Thursday all the year round. From the beginning of November, how- 
ever, the vessels only go as far as Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, 
600 miles short of Quebec, so that it is not advisable to send young 
women emigrants before the middle of April, when the St. Lawrence 
river is usually open, and the vessel can proceed to Quebec. 

* Emigrants should, if possible, go out in small parties — four or six — 
as this enables them to be rather more independent of the general society 
on board ship. 

* For the present, the Canadian Government offers assisted passages 
at 3/. a-head for domestic servants, with a free railway pass as far as 
Toronto during the spring and summer months. If emigrants go in the 
winter, i6s, 6d. extra must be paid for the railway journey from Halifax to 
Quebec, and the emigrant must take money for the food required during 
the 600 mile journey. 

* " Form C," for assisted passages for female domestic servants onlyj 
may be procured from the Canadian Government Agent, Canadian 
Government Offices, 9 Victoria Chambers, London, s.w. ; or from the 
Canadian Agent, Mr. John Dyke, 15 Water Street, Liverpool. These 
forms have to be signed by a steamship agent. I myself use those fur- 
nished by the Allan Company; their offices are at 19 James Street, 
Liverpool, and 17 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 

* The emigrants should arrive in Liverpool on Wednesday afternoon. 
If they start from London, I would recommend that they should travel by 
the train from Euston at 12 noon. They should be at the station not 
later than 1 1.30. By showing their passage-tickets to the booking-clerk, 
he will give them a railway-pass for 12^. 6d. instead of charging the usual 
third-class fare, iSs. In Liverpool, licensed lodging-houses for women 
only, and for men only, are provided, and the payments are very moderate 
— IS, for bed, gd. for tea, and 9^. for breakfast, i^. is required for the 
omnibus to the boat ; and the ^//, consisting of the mattress, knife, fork, 
spoon, small tin basin, &c., necessary for the voyage, and which will cost 
about 3J. 6d. I have myself been pleased with the accommodation 
afforded by Mrs. Davis's Temperance Hotel, 7 Union Street, Liverpool ; 
but it would always be advisable to write two or three days before to the 
Rev. John Bridger, St. Nicholas' Church, Liverpool. He is the Emigra- 
tion Chaplain in connexion with the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and Secretary to the late Archbishop of Canterbury's scheme 
for the welfare of emigrants. His office, at one of the vestries of 
St Nicholas' Church, is open from eight in the morning till six at night ; 
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and he has two Assistant Chaplains. Mr. Bridger will ascertain at which 
lodging-house there are vacancies, and knowing of the young emigrant 
beforehand, will take pleasure in making her acquaintance during the 
visit he and his assistants pay during the two hours after the emigrant 
goes on board. Mr. Bridger's work is primarily that of caring for religious 
instruction, but he wishes to be considered as the friend of the emigrants 
in all that concerns their welfare. He will gladly supply gratuitously the 
Handbook on Canada^ published by the S. P. C. K., which contains much 
valuable information^' 

Cfje Itgrle ^ocirtg. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

IN the autumn of 1875 was published a letter from Miss Hill, addressed to all 
who love beautiful things, and speaking of the duty of sharing beauty and art 
as well as the more material good things that have been given us. No subscrip- 
tions were asked ; the infant Society had no name, no title of membership, but the 
one common feeling for beauty and desire to share it with those whose existences 
had little or none of the external that add grace and beauty to life. Thus arose 
the Kyrle Society, now numbering its hundreds of members, and its namesake 
societies in almost all the large English towns. 

The MS. Reports that first circulated from hand to hand were replaced in 
1876 by a short printed Report, the first summary of work done. There has been 
no change in the objects of the Society : open-air spaces, the voluntary choir, and 
the decoration of rooms, are now, as then, the chief objects. Nor has it narrowed 
its bounds. The generous donor who can enable it to purchase and keep up 
open-air spaces where land is as precious as gold, and where services are costly 
and flowers die quickly, is no more a member than the poor country girl who, 
wandering on a Sunday afternoon, will remember her London sisters, and tie up 
and send with her hard-earned penny a dozen little bunches of primroses, to be 
distributed by the visitors next morning in the dingiest courts of the great city. 

And the same with music. The lovely voices that proclaim the * glad tidings' 
to hundreds on the wings of Handel's music are welcome ; and so, also, is the chorus- 
singer, whose voice is but the fortieth part of the message of song, but whose share is 
represented by many weekly trudges to practice, and many sacrifices of pleasant 
home-evenings on cold, wintry nights ; but a well-trained choir must practise together. 

And with the decorations still the rule holds good. The artist will give of the 
loveliness of childhood, the beauty of nature ; but the wholesome motto whose 
sole claim to art is its dainty exactness and fine lines are wanted to complete, by 
the spoken word, the lesson of the inarticulate beauty : We are all members of the 
Kyrle, * to the utmost of our power.' 

It is true that it does not profess to give bread or clothes ; there are other 
societies that undertake that part of our common duty, but it was no small testi- 
mony of the value of decoration when a poor man, whose lot was to sit for many 
hours at a window watching for his faithless wife to pass that he might take her 
home, when he said, * I think I should have gone mad if I had not had something 
to look at.' Or the plea of the bar-keepers at a coffee-tavern, * We are here all 
day ; do let us have something pretty to look at ! ' An Old Member. 
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Part III. 

ONE thing which tried Miss B. very much was the extreme monotony 
of school-life. It was not the lessons which wearied her, but the being> 
shut out from all knowledge of what was going on in the world. News- 
papers, unless sent to her, were things unknown, except a.t Mrs. Clarke's ;. 
and it never seemed to occur to the principals that it would be good for 
their pupils, and ought indeed to have formed part of their education, to 
be told something of what was passing outside the schoolroom walls. 
No wonder they were so desperately ignorant of the history of their own 
times, and found the * foreign governess' able to. set them right even on 
English subjects. 

The monotony reached its highest pitch at a school in tl\e' country, 
. where she sat all day, except at meals, in a dismal little back-rojom, giving 
lessons in German or overlooking practising from 9 a.m. till, ; I think^ 
7 p.m., the only break on most days being the coming and going of the 
girls, who had their lessons singly, and the daily walk. At this placet 
ther^ was a French governess, a good-natured, ignorant sort of person*, 
who shared Miss B.'s dismal little room in the evening ; but as they took 
it in turns to sit with the girls in the schoolroom when lessons were over^ 
the only time when they were together was after 9 p.m. Now, would they 
not have given their lessons with double spirit if existence had been madp.af 
little more cheerful ? If, for instance, they had been allowed to spend one 
or two evenings a-weeik in the drawing-room, in what Carlyle would have 
called a * human' manner ? It would surely have been humane on the part 
of the Misses J. to ask]|them, and it would have been to their own interest. 

It is true that Miss B. was glad to have some time to herself for hos 
own studies, but an hour spent in conversation would have improved her 
English more than the same time spent over books ; and she would hai^e 
appreciated it, for, as things were, she had very little chance of speaking 
English at all, being required to speak French or German every day but 
Sunday. 

* No,' she said to me the other day ; * No. Reciprocal terms are of nQ 
use at all. They do not teach you ; they say you can hear .English and 
learn what you can.' 

This assertion of hers is amply borne out, not only by her. own experw 
ence but by that of othier foreign teachers with whom she came in cqntact, 
and I must say she has often made me feel ashamed to think that English- 
women have so little sense of honesty and justice. 

It would be dishonest to withhold money, and it is just. as dishonest 
to withhold the instruction promised in lieu of money. 

At Mrs. Clarke's she was better off than in schools of more pretension, 
fpr she had the advantage of hearing some of the English master's lessons, 
wbi^h she much enjoyetd* and Mrs. C. would sometimes hear her read, but 
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systematic teaching, which was what she expected, she never got any- 
where, though she several times took a very low salary on the undet- 
standing that she was to have it. 

Sometimes there was an English governess who was good-natured 
enough to help her, sometimes an elder pupil would volunteer to correct 
a letter or exercise, but she was entirely dependent on these voitintary 
services, unless she could make a bargain to give French or German in 
exchange for English, which I believe she did once, or perhaps twice. 

As for the niusic, which she was very anxious to learn, and doubly so 
when she found how greatly the want of it stood in the way of her getting 
a situation, it was not much more satisfactory than the English. She did 
receive lessons, but no time was allowed her for practising ; she must 
' take a piano when she could find one at liberty, and was not herself 
engaged,* which was for the most part late in the evening, when she was 
tired with the day*s work and the gas tried her eyes. This, moreover, was 
stopped in a little while, because it kept the children awake. 

For«iy own part I thought it a pity she should attempt music at all, 
for she knew little more than her notes when she came to England, and 
her fingers were of course stiff and awkward, but it was one of her great 
grievances that her parents had not had her taught, whereas her younger 
sister played extremely well ; and as she found it much easier to get a 
situation if she could only superintend practising, perhaps she was right 
to persevere. The idea of her superintending practising did, 1 confess, 
seem to me absurd, but it was only of a piece with the rest ; and when at 
last I had managed to teach her the value of the notes, which the music- 
mistress left her to discover or not for herself, I dare say she taught the 
younger pupils as well as any one else : perhaps better, for she was con- 
€tientious, and certainly did her best to teach them all she knew herself. 
Indeed she told me, that at the last school she was in, which she only left 
last July, they were very pleased with her music-teaching. 

I know of a certain landlady who admits no one to her apartments 
who is not * grammatical,' and I am afraid that, to the last, poor Miss B. 
would not have been eligible as an inmate, for * grammatical ' she was 
not — it was not her nature. How hard, and for a long time how vainly, I 
tried to impress upon her some of the most important rules of the French 
grammar ! those, for instance, relating to the concords. She treated them 
with lofty contempt : they were only kleinigkeiten — trifles, which no sen- 
sible person would be put out about. By dint of my worrying at her, 
however, and thanks also to a few weeks' intercourse with a really well- 
educated Frenchwoman, who was kind enough to help her, she improved 
greatly, and would now probably teach at least as well as the majority : 
judging from some specimens I have known of, I should say a good deal 
better. 

Do people know the sort of teaching their children get from many so- 
called * foreign governesses ?' I have known girls of good position, edu- 



cated at home by resident governesses, English and foreign. They could 
chatter French glibly enough, having talked it more or less all their lives^ 
but their notions of grammar were simply ;///. I shall never forget beii^^ 
asked to look over an exercise written by a * come-out ' young lady of eigh- 
teen or nineteen, who was taking lessons in Italian just to enable her to sing 
her songs correctly. It was a translation from the Italian into French, 
and would have sounded well enough, but it was written by ear only, and 
would have disgraced any well-taught child of eight or nine ; the termina- 
tions ' 6,' * ef,' * er,' * ais,' * ait,' * ai,' * ^e,' * ^s,' &c., being all used indiscri- 
minately, with the finest impartiality. Yet this young lady had had Swiss 
French, and German governesses the greater part of her life ! 

The fact is, that unless a French governess be certificated or recom- 
mended by those who know what they are about, there is no guarantee 
that she is qualified to teach her own language otherwise than orally. 
Numbers, in fact, come over who are not * educated* at aH, properly 
speaking, and belong to quite the lower classes. Englishwomen of the same 
class and qualifications would be unable to obtain any higher situation than 
that of lady's-maid, or, perhaps, nursery-governess ; but the being French 
outweighs everything, and a person is engaged to instruct girls in their 
* teens ' who will perhaps ask, as one did the other day, whether Marie 
Stuart were not beheaded in Paris ! 

But to return to foreign governesses in schools. 

From all 1 have seen and heard, I gather that they only stay one term 
as a rule. Many come * on reciprocal terms,' without salary, and, finding 
that they are neither taught English nor allowed to speak it, they naturally 
go away as soon as they can, with what result to the pupils may be readily 
imagined. Very often a French or German master attends the school 
once a-week, but seems to consider his duty discharged when he has 
heard what the pupils have done with the governess, to whom all real 
teaching is left. 

Not one of the principals of the five or six schools in which Miss B, 
stayed thought of asking her from what part of the Continent she came, 
and did not seem to object when they knew. But I was amused on one 
occasion by her asking me to address her letters * Mile.' or * Miss,' 
and not *Fraulein,' for, as she was French governess, she thought 
the latter would not please her employers. She herself took to signing 
her letters * Susan B.,' which looked comical. In her last situation she 
was to be succeeded by a Dutch lady, whose French letter she was asked 
to read and pass judgment upon. 

But there was a greater omission than that of asking her nationality. 
I had thought that her religion would be a great obstacle. It was not the 
slightest. Never once was a question asked on this point, either by those 
who engaged her or those who did not, and yet on two occasions the head 
of the house was a clergyman. And what is her religion ? Not, as I now 
know, Judaism, but Theism, and between Theism and * Protestantism,' 4s 
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iShe has known it, she sees vastly little difference. She is of course not 
^orthodox,' and was quite ahiused to hear of the way in which some 
English Jews I happened to know observed the Passover ceremonies. On 
my offering to take her to the synagogue one Saturday, for I thought she 
must long for her own worship, she said, * Thank you, but I went when I 
was in Pfesth,'' as if it were a thing to be done once in a lifetime. It is not 
the custom among her people for the unmarried women to attend the 
s'ynagogue ; the married ones go sometimes, but public worship is left 
iTlainly to* the men. As a step towards something better I tried to stir her 
lip to faith in th'e promises made to her people, but there was no response. 
Jerusalem was nothing to her, she had no interest in the hope of restora- 
tibn, and now that, as she said, * the Jews were getting all they wanted, 
Civil rights and privileges, &c., they did not need a Messiah. Poor thing ! 
she may come to think differently before long. 

She had told me with much satisfaction that in Hungary there was no 
difference! in physiognomy between the Jew and the Christian, and she 
could not understand what English people meant by speaking of 'Jewish 
felatures.' Certainly she herself had nothing markedly Jewish about her, 
rtot e^en* the love of bright colours which characterises the race : her face 
was pale, he^ eyes gray-blue, and her hair chestnut. Her family came to 
Hungaiy from Spain in the 15th century to escape the persecutions of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Until lately the Jews have been very comfortable 
in Hun|far>', and though disliked, because employed as tax-gatherers, 
have had most of the trade of the country in their hands, and have en- 
joyed perfect freedom and immunity from molestation. Only a few 
months ago she told me triumphantly that emissaries from other lands 
had been trying to excite the people of her own town against the Jews, 
but had only been laughed at for their pains. And now, since her return 
'thither, outbreaks have occurred in several places, and she writes that the 
hostile spirit is spreading. 

Some of the conversations I had with her were interesting, and I was 
surprised to find that she looked upon our Lord as a martyr, accepted 
Him as a teacher of morality, and repudiated for the Jewish nation all 
share in His death, declaring that it was the priests only who were respon- 
sible. There was a world of hatred and contempt in her voice as she 
declared that it was always the Geistlichkeit^ the priesthood, which was to 
blame. Perhaps it was fanciful, but it suggested to me the * unconscious 
memory' of centuries of persecution and oppression suffered by hernation 
at the hands of Christian priests. 

I do not wonder that she should look upon Theism and Protestantism 
as practically identical, for German Protestantism is, for the most 
part, fenly a negation. The Gartenlaube^ which is considered the best 
family magazine, and has a large circulation both in Europe and America, 
might, so far as any religious tone goes, have been just as well written 
before the Christian era. Sometimes, indeed, it is distinctly anti- 
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Christian, and speaks of the great truths of the Christian faith as on ^ 
level with the fairy tales of childhood, which people outgrow and throw 
aside when they arrive at years of discretion. It is, I believe, a well- 
known fact, that the Apostles' Creed is retained by the German Protestant 
Church only because the Emperor insists on it, and that many of the clergy 
openly repudiate it. It is from so-called Christian writers that Miss B. 
has imbibed the sceptical notions which lead her to reject altogether the 
supernatural element in the wonderful history of her own people. 

Surely English parents should be very careful not to expose. their 
children to these infidel influences, which cannot fail to have a pernicioc^s 
effect, even though nothing may be directly said upon religious subjects^ 

Miss B. had no objection at all to going to church or being present at 
family prayers, considering that both would improve her English. 

But, to return to secular matters, she complained that almost all her 
pupils hated French, and said it was no wonder while extra French 
lessons were given as punishments ; a fact which she considered added 
much to her difficulties as a teacher. She also commented unfavourably 
upon English girls' manners, their rudeness to one another, and the low 
tone of morality prevailing in some schools, where no one ever knew who 
had done this, or how the other had happened. Her worst experience in 
this respect was at a school with a particularly imposing list of mistresses 
and professors. Here the pupils were called by their surnames, without any 
prefix, as if they were boys ; all misdemeanours were punished by fines, 
to be spent in a supper at the end of the term, but sometimes applied to 
other purposes ; hot water was an extra, charged at two shillings a-week, 
and any one who wished for more than one towel had to pay for it. 

One wonders how such a school could exist, especially when one hears 
that the teaching was extremely defective, and the Professors' lessons 
curtailed both at the beginning and end of the term ; but the pupils paid in 
advance^ and, though conscious of having been deceived, had no remedy. 

( To be continued^ 



By the Author of ' Women as Authors,' ' A Worker's Life in the Grood Old Times,' &<v 

HE Other day some one remarked to me that a great deal of 
good advice was given in the pages of magazines to gover- 
nesses and teachers, but that there was another side to the 
question which was not so fully dwelt upon. This I will leave to the 
readers of magazines to determine, but perhaps I may be allowed a 
short say on the subject of consideration on the part of those in 
better and brighter circumstances for their sisters engaged in toilitig 
for their maintenance, sometimes amid much to discourage and 
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depress them in their work. I allude now especially to governesses^ 
but of course a wider interpretation can be given to my words if 
desired. I am not now speaking of their immediate employers ; I 
think matters have in this respect improved of late years, although 
it is not so very long ago that a friend of mine, who applied for a 
situation as governess, was kept standing during the interview, and 
the intended pupils spoken of as the ' young ladies.' A great deal 
has been and is being done in the way of giving recreation and 
pleasant evenings to girls engaged in shops and places of business ; 
their need was great, and I am thankful for it : but I think there is a 
class rather above these who are not sufficiently considered, and that 
more, much more, might be done to brighten the lives of resident 
governesses, to their own advantage doubtless, but surely to that of 
their pupils also. Of course there are exceptions to every rule, and 
whilst fully admitting this, and trusting that those only whom the 
cap fits will put it on, I will divide my subject into three heads : — 
I, Things as they now are. 2. As they might be. 3. The blessing 
t^at w^ould result to those who thus helped to ' bear one another's 
burdens.* 

I. Then, ' Things as they now are,' I put it to the friends 
and acquaintances of those who have governesses — that is, ladies 
living under the same roof as those with whom you are on intimate 
terms, engaged in the high duty of the education of your friend's 
children — has it ever occurred to you to include ' Miss Smith ' in 
your frequent^nvitations to her employer ? or, if you profess to think 
such an invitation would not be acceptable, have you ever during 
the years you have known * Mrs. B.' thought of asking her to spare 
the lady in question even once to join you in your daily drive, to 
have a sociable evening or a chat, to come to your house some 
afternoon when she is at leisure to choose a book out of your well- 
stocked library, or to look at the last picture bought at some well- 
known sale, and thus to get a little refreshment and change of idea 
from the rather dreary routine — and even those who like teaching 
find it so sometimes — of the schoolroom ? As the case now is, 
visitors and acquaintances of * Mrs. B.,' if they are kindly disposed 
towards * Miss Smith,' shake hands with her pleasantly if they have 
occasion to go into the schoolroom, will cross the room possibly to 
^ask her for the name of that * charming song ' she sang at one of 
.Mrs. B.*s soirdes, or perhaps even go so far as to wish her fine 
weather during her annual holiday. All good things in their way. 



and I have no wish that such little cordialities should not exist — far 
from it ; but I most emphatically say that they are not enough, some- 
thing more is needed and can be done to make the life of a governess 
less monotonous and trying. It is true that ' Miss Smith ' often 
accompanies her pupils to houses where they go to some small 
festivities, but in this case the responsibility is too great for her 
really to enjoy the change ; what is wanted is a little time without 
anxiety as to whether the dear children may eat what is unwholesome 
at tea, or do some harm during an afternoon's play in the well- 
ordered garden. The above is a very slight sketch of things as they 
now are, and I am fully convinced that they are so often more 
through want of thought in those who might improve them than 
from any wish to be unkind or heedless of the need of others. 

2. * Things as they might be,^ I have already touched upon 
this, but have perhaps laid myself open to the charge that it is not 
ever}'body who has a carriage, a well-stocked library or picture- 
galler}', to which to invite their governess acquaintances, such things 
being luxuries beyond the power of their own purse to enjoy. We 
certainly cannot give of that which we do not possess. Probably, 
however, many who read this may be in a position to cheer * Miss 
Smith ' in her duties. In the first place I would say. Make a point 
of knowing her. Do not be content with the knowledge that your 
friend ' Mrs. B.' has a governess without taking the trouble to make 
her acquaintance. Have the courage to say, * I should like to know 
"" Miss Smith." ' This first step being taken, opportunities for pleasant 
intercourse will be sure to arise. A cup of afternoon-tea will often 
open the way to confidence ; a talk over the probably distant home, 
and the circumstances which led to her having to *go out;' or, even 
if she may be reserved and uncommunicative, the feeling that there 
is one willing to sympathise, or give kindly, bracing words, if she is 
inclined to be over-sensitive or morbid, will often cheer her up, and 
go far towards removing the feeling of loneliness which oftentimes 
exists in the life of a resident governess. It is but natural that even 
in homes where 'Miss Smith' is treated with kindness and con- 
sideration she sometimes wishes for and requires other society than 
that of her pupils, generally much her juniors. Again, how much 
pleasanter for you to have a companion than to go alone to some 
flower-show or concert, pleasures often to be had in London at a 
ver)' cheap rate, so much so that tickets for two could easily be had 
without an undue strain even on a small purse. When sighing over 
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the fact that you would like to go to some such entertainment if you 
had any one to go with, why does it not occasionally occur to you 
that it is Saturday afternoon, the time that Mrs. B. has often told 
you she lets * Miss Smith ' have to herself? I could multiply these 
suggestions to an infinite extent, but it is not necessary. I have said 
enough to put the idea into the heads and hearts of those wilHng to 
open them to such hints ; to these, ways and means will soon suggest 
themselves ; love, not wealth, is what is wanted, whilst to those who 
think my remarks foolish and impracticable no additional words will 
make them appear less so. Great tact will be needed, not on the 
one hand to assume a patronising manner which may wound a spirit 
rendered over-sensitive by many an act of discourtesy, nor on the 
other to allow your conversation with * Miss Smith ' to degenerate 
into gossip over *Mrs. B/s' concerns, or to ask for her society at 
inconvenient times. I am sure no conscientious governess — and I 
know several who are thoroughly so — will allow herself to neglect 
duty for pleasure; though I am also confident that with a little 
management much pleasure may be had without work being in any 
way sacrificed in consequence. A little self-denial on the part of 
* Mrs. B/ will doubtless be required, but surely when the benefit to 
be gained is so great it will not be asked for in vain. I will now 
touch briefly upon my third and last head, viz. : — 

3. * T/ie blessing that would result to those who thus helped to bear 
one another's burdens.^ First, I think a blessing will undoubtedly 
result to the pupils, for a life brightened and cheered by a few 
outside interests must act favourably upon those with whom * Miss 
Smith ' spends most of her time ; and secondly, an untold blessing 
will rest upon those who have thus ministered to their sister's need 
at the cost — and what is that offering worth which costs nothing? — 
of some self-denial, and, in many a case, real effort in overcoming a 
strong natural reluctance to take the first step in forming 'Miss 
Smith's ' acquaintance. Do not, however, be daunted, or listen to 
the suggestions — not God-sent you may be sure — 'You will be 
thought intrusive;' 'Your motives will be misconstrued;' but try 
to fill in according to your own circumstances, and those of the 
' Miss Smiths ' of your acquaintance, the brief outline of hints which 
I have given. Thus doing, 'in blessing those around you will 
yourself be blessed,' and better, far better, reap the reward of those 
who, in bearing one another's burdens, harve fulfilled the law of 
Ghxist. L. K M. 
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MANY of our readers will doubtless remember an article upon this 
Society which appeared in our columns last April, and some of 
them may since have wondered whether anything had practically resulted 
from so ingenious a scheme to pledge young gentlewomen to some form 
of providence for the future. Much is said and written upon the duty 
of thrift, /. e.y saving what one possesses. It may be well to consid^i; 
sometimes that God gives us the power to develop our own resources, 
as well as to save those gathered from other quarters, and that it is. as 
much the duty of the young to question themselves as to their talents, 
and to consider how they may make their fortune or their living out of 
these, as to be thrifty with the money they have inherited. 

The following lines from the writer of the original paper, with her 
strictures upon some of the communications she received in consequence 
of it, may therefore be of interest : — 

THE EMERGENCY SOCIETY. 

From the variety of ideas and remarks expressed in numerous letters I have 
received on the above subject, it would seem that, in many cases, the aim and 
object of the Society have been entirely lost sight of by the correspondents. Some 
have written asking for work, and one states that she is fitted for anything, from 
* Sweeping a room to Political Economy.* Others, again, ask for advice as to 
what line they should take up. Some seem to think the Society bound to find 
remunerative occupation for any one who may choose to become a member. 
Others suggest that the Society should organize classes for the members to join, 
&c. &c. 

The object in making the Society known was to suggest the importance of 
inducing girls about to leave the schoolroom, no matter how high might be their 
social position, to choose one subject, and work it steadily, regularly, and 
thoroughly — to become so proficient in it that, should necessity arise, it would be 
a marketable talent. This pursuit need not absorb every moment of life. Say two 
or even three mornings per week, from 9.30 to 11.30 a.m., were to be given up 
without interruption to the emergency pursuit, much would be accomplished. To 
dabble in too many things is injurious, and the little smattering obtained is 
sometimes worse than useless. A girl may be heard using freely a few technical 
words on one's favourite subject, but on turning with pleasure as to a kindred 
spirit one finds with disappointment, not unmingled with a shade of contempt, 
that she is talking of what she does not understand, and has not even mastered the 
alphabet of the science. 

But though the pursuit of one principal subject is earnestly advocated, it does 
not mean the total neglect of every other. That would be a great mistake. Life 
is not long enough to be an adept in five or six different arts and sciences, neither 
will brain or nerve stand the pressure. But, supposing that a girl leaves the 
schoolroom up to the average in general attainments, and that six or seven hours 
per week will work up one of these average attainments into a specialty, surely 
the remaining hours will suffice to prevent her other attainments from rusting ? 

One great difficulty in the way of this regular work is the constant interi;upti6ns 
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of home life, and hence the reason Tor the existence of ^ the -Emergency Society, 
Many girls feel it a great help to be able to say, *I belong to such and such a 
Society, and, therefore, mtut read, or draw, or practise, so many hours per day.' 
And while, on the one hand, girls ma^make thenaselves very disagreeable by the 
injudicious obtrusion of the emergency pursuit, declaring themselves unable to join 
in any pleasures that may be proposed, thus making one continual jar, so mothers 
frequently are disposed to fritter away a daughter's whole life and brain power by 
all sorts of desultory calls upon their time. If a girl has been brought up to think 
that as soon as she leaves the schoolroom her studies are over and her education 
finished, that she is to plunge into parties, picnics, and visits, she will quickly 
degenerate into the useless, helpless, vapid butterfly, and if she does not marry 
early, into a peevish, ill-tempered, elderly girl. But if, on the contrary, she has 
been brought up to understand that her real education is only just beginning when 
her school-days are over, and that she has to choose some pursuit almost as much 
as her brothers choose their professions,, then, with the habits, of her school-life still 
upon her, she would find it little trouble to plan out and to keep to her working 
hours. These hours ought to be kept as strictly as in the schoolroom. No one 
thinks of going into the schoolroom to talk over plans for the day, or list of 
letters, or visitors; but as soon as a girl has *come out,' her whole time is supposed 
to be at e /erybotly's disposal, to be broken in upon at will, while the brain is so 
worried by distraction that study or regular work becomes a burden instead of a 
pleasure, and is eventually given up as being impossible. 

If parents would only see that a pursuit is a backbone to a girl's life, that keeps 
her brain vigorous and her temper cheerful, that enables her to view the petty 
worries of social life at their normal size, unmagnified by splenetic spectacles, and 
that the discipline of such habits renders her character reliable, so that in the 
future, whether married or single, whether rich or poor, she is a person ;o be 
depended upon, her pursuit keeping her from the necessity of receiving charity, 
and, at the same time, giving her a standing-ground of importance as * one who 
ki^ows ; ' surely we should not receive so many weary letters. * Can you find some- 
thing that Blank Blank could do ? She does not need money, but occupation.' 
Or, ' Poor Dash Dash is a complete wreck now, hysteria,' &c. &c. 

It has been my fortune to be in a position lately to see how utterly unfit the 
generality of ladies are for professional work. They will rush at a thing for a few 
weeks, then flag, and then give up. They come determined to stick to work ; don't 
feel at all afraid — rather like it, in fact. When they have fitted themselves certain 
duties are appointed to them. They are rarely punctual. * So provoking ! just 
missed the train;' or, * Waited for the shower; no one could go out in such a 
downpour, you know ; ' or write to say * An old firiend has just come to spend the 
day ; very sorry I can't keep to-morrow's appointment ; hope you can send some- 
body else,' &c. Or we get those who do not require to qualify; they are already 
equal to anything, from the * House-sweeping to Political Economy.' They are 
asked to copy several letters on the same subject, but with varied contents, to 
different persons, all beginning * Dear Sir.* Words are left out, names omitted, 
inextricable confusion in consequence. Or they are asked to add up a few columns 
of figures ; not one is correct ; and as to balancing an account-book, it must not be 
expected. And yet, what are these but the daily duties of every mistress of a 
household ? It will be, of course, understood that I am not speaking of those who 
have been brought up to working habits, but of the thousands of ladies who have 
been compelled late in life to try to do something to bring in money. 

Eegeejay. 
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PART VI.— NEEDLEWORK. 

|N my last paper I recommended the Garden as a valuable 
resource for those who have not health or inclination for 
indoor occupations. 

But there are many women, sad to say, * in city pent,' who have 
no garden, and not being endowed with any special talent for the 
fine arts, yet wish to have some special quiet pursuit in which they 
may excel, and in so doing, help themselves or others. 

To these Needlework naturally suggests itself, and it is certainly 
possible to add something to slender means by its help, although it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, for a lady to maintain herself by 
this occupation. 

In needlework, as in many other things, mediocrity is fatal to 
success. Plain-work, if really first-rate, still holds its own against 
machine-work, which has, however, completely superseded all but 
the very best hand-work. A good plain-worker can generally secure 
enough to do, either from respectable under-linen shops or orders 
from depots, &c, for ladies' work. But her prices must be moderate, 
and the material, cotton, and trimming, all thoroughly good, as well 
as the work. The best possible patterns, too, should be selected^ 
and great care in cutting out is also necessary. 

It is astonishing and deplorable that this kindred art of * cutting 
out ' garments is so little known in England. Happily, young women 
of the higher classes are beginning to see its value, and to cultivate 
it accordingly, but it is rare indeed to find any young girl of the 
lower classes to whom it is not a deep and unfathomable mystery. 
Siurely every woman should learn to cut out and make every garment 
she puts on ; she will thus economise both money and material, and will 
be independent of dressmakers, &c., should it ever become desirable 
to be so. There are now so many facilities for acquiring this know- 
ledge through lessons at a school of technical needlework, or, if this 
be unattainable, by buying flat patterns, and cutting out from them, 
till excellence is attained, that there is now little excuse for ignorance^ 

Let me, however, advise any beginner to perfect herself in cutting 
out a required pattern in newspaper before attempting to cut 
material. The perpendicular and horizontal lines of a newspaper 
render it specially desirable for this purpose, as, by carefully adjusting 
them to the warp and woof, it is possible to ascertain the exact bias 
on which any article should be cut, and on which the perfection of 
fit usually depends. (Tc be continued.) I. L. Richmond. 
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MANY years ago the foot-passengers on one of the suburban high- 
ways, which terminated in a very steep bit of hill, might have 
observed a fine stout horse, harnessed, waiting by the side of the road. 
They would see him stand patiently until a heavy waggon, passing 
towards London, began to descend the road. Then they would see him 
led forth and fastened to the back of the waggon, and ordered to pull. 
Pull he would, and pull he did, vigorously, heartily, steadfastly, encouraged 
by his master's shouts, and perhaps by an occasional crack of the whip. 
But, alas ! poor horse ! he was but one, pulling «/hill ; at the other end 
were two or three pulling downhill. Vain were his efforts. Slowly but 
surely, in spite of all his resistance, the waggon drew him and not he the 
waggon. After the lapse of twenty minutes, not only had he not got the 
waggon up the road, but the waggon had got him down it, and this con- 
summation being attained, he was duly unfastened, patted and praised, 
and led back to his station once more to begin his unsatisfying duties. 

Now may we not see in this poor victim of irresistible progress a very 
correct picture of many men's lives ? Do we not all from time to time 
hear others bemoaning themselves ? nay, are we not disposed to do the 
same, and say, ' My work has failed, I have tried to move that burthen ; 
I would have checked that movement ; instead of that I have been 
gradually drawn in to yield to it, perhaps even to sympathise with it ? I 
do not deserve patting ; I have not earned my supper ; I have failed ! ' 

A man sees that his townspeople are sadly bent on dangerous innova- 
tions. Some are for teaching ploughboys to read, others are bent on 
teaching ser\'ing-girls to write ; one man cannot leave little boys up the 
chimneys ; another must needs emancipate children from factories or 
mines ; or they cannot be quiet without gas, or steam, or electricity. 
Every one of these experiments is surrounded with risk, nay, fraught with 
inconvenience. So he lifts up his voice against ambitious idleness, and 
denounces meddlesome legislation, and exhorts all men to let well alone, 
and to rest content with the ills we have. Nevertheless, the day schools 
are built and the night schools are filled ; the chimney machines are 
introduced and the half-time system enforced, and he says, perhaps, as he 
grows old, * I have failed ; I have spoken and written in vain ; I have 
spent my life to no purpose.' 

Again, about the time of the first Great Exhibition a gentleman was 
agitating passionately for the introduction of street trams. How often 
has the writer heard his statistics concerning the room wastefully oc- 
cupied by omnibus horses, the noise, the dust, the hindrance of traffic, 
the injury to property and the danger to life and limbs, which would be 
averted by laying down tramways and introducing cars ; also of the mani- 
fold benefits which street orderlies would confer on mankind ! From 
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London to Paris, from Paris to Liverpool, and thence to the United 
States, he flitted like an unquiet ghost, sometimes gaining a hearing, 
more rarely arousing a little lukewarm interest in his subjects. At last 
he died, apparently without having effected any improvement in the noisy, 
dirty, crowded, dangerous thoroughfares of the metropolis. 

And yet there is something essentially different from failure in such 
lives. Compare them with the first Napoleon's or Louis Philippe's 
attempts to set up a dynasty. These have failed, their work was undone, 
their edifice pulled down to the very foundations, and that before their 
eyes. One whose end is injurious to society, or one who, having a lawful 
aim, miscalculates the means of reaching it, must expect to be absolutely 
turned back, the first by the eventual combination of those whom he 
would prey upon, the second by the natural fruition of his ill-considered 
arrangements. When, some years ago, a man applied his ill-gotten gain 
to making a gentleman of his son without teaching him the rules of 
ordinary morality, he, naturally enough, succeeded only in producing a 
polite, accomplished knave, qualified for the prison to which he was 
speedily consigned. This is failure ; and such in kind, however different 
in degree, is the mortifying experience of all who look for a harvest of 
wheat from a seedtime of oats^ for reaping without ploughing, or for 
bountiful sheaves from ground impoverished by weeds. 

But the inventor of street trams and street orderlies succeeded in his 
work, only his work was to teach the necessity of these alterations. It 
was not his to see them carried out, but they are carried out, and in great 
part in consequence of his pertinacious energy and eloquence. And thus 
the champions of every real improvement must be content to deliver 
their message incessantly, and then, if necessary, lie down without seeing 
a hand stirred ; for if they have spoken truly they have pointed out a 
genuine want, and as soon as it is generally felt and owned men will 
unite to supply it. Only they must be constant, and mix as little as 
possible of individual foible and fancy with their one truth, otherwise it 
gets put aside as a mere crotchet. Like the centre of a fairy ring, the 
beginner of a great movement often disappears from view and is forgotten. 
But his lessons are not forgotten ; east, west, north, and south, men or 
women start up with the same watchword, and their children, or perhaps 
their children's children, discover the urgency of the evil, and manfully 
grapple with and overcome it, be it ignorance, or drink, or usury, or any 
other chronic abomination. The ring is larger the second year, and still 
larger the third. Or, to take another set of illustrations, the maker of 
the scaffold and he who pulls it down alike contribute to the building ; 
the plough which furrows and the roller which smooths the field, the 
showers which soak and the winds which dry it, are essential to the 
harvest. Antagonistic, yet not hostile, to each other, they serve one 
Master; and thus, and not otherwise. He pleases to have His work done. 
And the obstructives, those who cling to the present good and dread 
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encountering * future unknown harms ?' Is their lot to be, like the 
horse above mentioned, for ever dragged unwillingly after their antago- 
nists, for ever outvoted, overborne by sheer weight of numbers ? Are 
they in the wrong ? Are they the slaves of prejudice, the poor, purblind 
things, that their opponents deem them? Not so. They see real 
dangers, they point out real defects in the untried machinery ; they 
perceive the logical, apparently inevitable, evils consequent upon action 
in certain directions. But from apparently to really inevitable is a long 
step, and few courses are in practice followed out logically. The note of 
warning, though received with anger by fanatics and with derision by 
fools, yet falls also on the ears of the thoughtful, who are usually silent. 
These bethink them of the means of training the ploughboys to leave 
their book at home and their newspaper at the Institute, and thus pre- 
vent their ploughing through the hedges and over the high roads ; they 
contrive to induce the maids to sweep the rooms and serve the dinner 
before sitting down to write to their parents ; they invent machines to 
obviate pulling down the perverse chimneys, and forestall the starvation 
of labouring children and stagnation of the industries by which they gain 
daily bread, while preparing for the only career open to them, by in- 
sisting that school and work shall alternate. The horse behind the 
waggon was not useless, nay, he was indispensable ; without him the 
vehicle would have soon become unmanageable, and have involved 
horses, and driver, and freight in one common overthrow. His distress, 
real or imagined, arose, not from failing to serve his master, but from not 
knowing what he was doing. If he had given up the attempt in disgust 
this would have been failure indeed, failure in duty. 

Do not men too, and women, often think that they are failing when, 
in their true life-work, they are succeeding? One tries to establish a 
family, and cannot do more than just keep out of debt, so that his children 
must go forth and work abroad for their bread ; another thinks to carry 
on a great business, and finds new inventions and new ideas too strong for 
him in every way. Nay, — far more bitter trial ! — a father is cut off in his 
prime and his children dispersed into orphan schools instead of growing 
up among the people whom they love. But is it less for the good of the 
Church, for the promotion of Christ's kiugdom, that true-hearted 
Christians should go abroad, with their watchwords and their standards, 
than that they should stay collected at home ? Is it of more importance 
to make a firm great than to make the men employed by it good ? Will 
not the memory of a saintly life and death endear the lessons which 
sometimes the examples at the parsonage fail to recommend, while the 
vigorous training of public education places the orphans in a better 
position for spreading their father's maxims, and exhibiting their practical 
value, than they could have had if he had lived ? We cannot tell, from 
day to day, which part of our work is the important part ; all that we can 
do is to obey every word of our Master, and be content, remembering 
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that, however we may seem to fail, * His purposes will ripen fast.* Only 
disobedience need put us to shame, and even that can never take our 
Master by surprise nor thwart H is will. 

The fallow field was green and fair — 

*Tis furrowed by the plough ! 
The gentle shower complains, ' My care 
Has all been wasted now ! ' 

And yet the season's course is run, 
And yet the Master's work is done ! 

The harrow, following next in train, 

Disturbs the furrows' course ; 
Murmurs the plough, "Alas! how vain 
Were all my skill and force ! ' 

And yet the season's course is run, 
And yet the Master's work is done ! 

The seed is sown, the field is rolled ; 

The harrow row complains, 
* Where is my work ? Who could have told 
That fruitless were my pains ? ' 

And yet the season's course is run. 
And yet the Master's work is done ! 

Now, ruthless o'er the tender blade 

The weeders wave the hoc ; 
*What! must I see,' the sower said, 
*My nurslings all laid low ?' 

And yet the season's course is run, 
And yet the Master's work is done ! 

But when they bind the precious sheaves, 

And store the golden grain. 
Husbandman, then, nor sower grieves, 
Nor deems his labour vain. 

The glorious course is fully run, — 
Shout ! for the Master's work is done ! 

Mary Johnson. 
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E iCttstress's 29uts of lEluling. 

WILL my lady readers, I wonder, have the tolerance to proceed 
farther than my first sentence if I confess that the * Servant Diflfi- 
culty ' (in so far as it claims to be something grievous and special, and 
altogether different from the usual difificulties between employers and 
employed) is a thing in which I have no strong belief.'* 

There is, of course, a difficulty in finding a host of workers endowed 
with a variety of excellent qualities, and performing, uniformly well, a 
still larger number of not very easy duties. The difficulty might prove 
none the lighter if the recruits were drawn from our own social ranks ; 
and I have sometimes thought that it might not unfairly be called rather 
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* the mistress difficulty,' since it has a wonderful way of getting surmounted 
by mistresses who know and fulfil that high duty of ruling which belongs 
to the headship of a household, especially if they have the means to keep 
as many servants, and the sense to keep as few, as their work really 
requires. 

One special element of difficulty, however, certainly does exist. 
Female servants — and it is of these especially that I am speaking — are, 
unless entirely untrained, in the exceptional position of being at a premium 
and able to command the market. Unlike their parents and brothers, 
and the great majority of their masters, the supply of them does not equal 
the demand. They are not driven to exertion or submission by the 
wholesome fear that, losing one place, they may never obtain another. 
On the contrary, excellent places remain unfilled, and a tolerably clever 
cook, or even nurse, may throw up a first-rate situation without having a 
first-rate character, and yet may soon find employment. 

To my mind, it is wonderful how many servants take scarcely any 
advantage of this strong position of theirs, and remain patiently in 
situations which they might easily exchange for others, where work would 
be lighter, wages higher, or treatment kinder. Indeed, when we also 
reflect that girls whose bringing-up and surroundings have been too often 
most defective are placed in situations with next to no training and most 
indefinite supervision, at an age, too, v/hen our own young daughters are 
still unformed in character, unfitted for regular duties, and more than 
ever in need of loving guardianship, we can only wonder at the frequently 
creditable, and sometimes beautiful results, which are developed in these 
young lives. 

I think even that our difficulty is often created by our belief in it. We 
fancy servants to be so scarce, so ready to change, and so hard to please, 
that v/e grow nervous about them and afraid of them, and they turn out 
badly for want of that gentle but firm control which they not only need, 
but would always respect, and would often be affectionately grateful for. 
I have spoken of that duty of ruling which belongs to the headship of a 
home, and however it may be neglected or ignored, I am certain that it 
is to the full as clear, as sacred, and as binding as the servants' duty of 
obedient and faithful service. I suppose that most of us who have any 
modern lights on the subject of our servants despise the mistresses of 
half a century ago * with a great despise.' We say that they looked on 
their maids as mere machines for domestic labour, and not as young 
fellow-women, full of hopes and fancies, troubles and joys, having infinite 
possibilities within them, and before them a future both earthly and 
divine. We say of these mistresses that their thoughts had no range 
beyond the dainty keeping of silver, linen, and china, and the due ordering 
of bakings, brewings, preservings, and washings ; that they were scolds 
and sharp-tongued ; that they had more regard for Mrs. Grundy than for 
any spiritual ideal ; and that for the betrayed and fallen girl there was with 
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them ' no place for repentance/ Something of this perhaps was Often 
true. They had authority — good, bracing, vigorous authority ; they had, 
as * Boots ' said, * a will of their own and a eye of their own, and would 
be minded ;' they understood the work they wanted done, they shared it, 
super\^ised it, and had it done well and thoroughly. Their rules were 
laws, for they steadily kept them and steadily enforced them, and they 
made ignorant girls into notable ser\'ants and notable wives. They had 
not the delicate consciousness and self-consciousness of a later time, nor 
did they make much visible show of tenderness. Yet surely their whole- 
some discipline somehow *made for righteousness,' and surely some 
faithful kindliness often underlay that discipline, or why do we speak 
mournfully of good servants and of devotedly attached servants as part 
and parcel of those bygone days ? and why do we feel a quiet stream 
of associations, belonging to those old-fashioned orderly homes, come 
unbidden into our minds, when we read the simple old pious words, * To 
learn and labour truly to get mine own living, and to do my duty in that 
state of life unto which it shall please God to call me ?' Doubtless there 
are homes now in which duty-loving, duty-doing strictness, such as braces 
the energies, will, and character, is spiritualised by deep womanly ten- 
derness, and by holy and strengthening influence. In such there are 
few bewailings as to pert, dressy, dishonourable, or even unaffectionate 
sei*vants. But are these combinations of strength with gentleness very 
common, or even very commonly thought necessar)' .'' 

Have we not forgotten that our servants' daily work is their duty, not 
only to ourselves, but to One higher than ourselves ? that faithfulness is 
the highest thing we can teach to any human creature, and that the feeble 
kindness which enervates is one of the most cruel of all cruelties ? I hear 
many graceful theories about our poor young maids, and even see many 
considerate kindnesses shown to them. I find gentle young mistresses 
who are the confidantes of their housemaid's love affairs, and the hostesses 
of the policemen and tradesmen's assistants who are the heroes thereof. 
I am told that there should be ' a library in every pantry and a piano 
in every kitchen,' that our handmaidens must have leisure to cultivate 
their minds, and even that it is expedient for them to join the afternoon 
lawn-gatherings of their mistress and her visitors, to the end that poetry 
may be read aloud to them. But how often I hear the kind young mistress 
say that Emily 'zui// take the children among the shops instead of going 
straight to the heath, or park, or fields ; that Parkins is an excellent 
cook, but is dreadfully extravagant, and insists on outrageous perquisites ; 
that Johnson the parlour-maid would give warning if she told her not 
to wear that pamre of flowers just like her own ; or that nurse never 
allows her to go into the nursery in the morning ! Does it occur to her 
that she is sanctioning, encouraging, and becoming responsible for deceit, 
dishonesty, vanity, and untrustv/orthiness, and that for her servants to do 
their strict duty under the hardest of taskmistresses would be more 
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wholesome for their natures and their future than this ? Has she not 
found that servants, like children, love only those they can respect, and 
respect only those who have in them will, decision, and love of right ? 
It is a sad fact (one to be outlived and conquered by dignity and loving 
patience), that even where there is no undue laxity it is difficult to show 
great kindness and sympathy to uneducated people without the risk that, 
unless they have known us long and well, they will be a /I'U/e weakened 
by it, and will a little misunderstand it. I have been pained to see, 
when servants have talked of the unselfish kindness of former mistresses, 
how often there has pierced a sort of notion, either that the mistress 
wished to express her immense sense of their value, or else that she had 
a personal fancy for reading and talking to them, as another lady might 
have for china-painting or lawn-tennis. This, too, has sometimes been 
in marked contrast with the respect they have expressed for another 
mistress who was *that strict, and that particular, it was as much as 
one's place was worth not to mind her.' 

How much worse is it, then, when gross wrong-doing or inefficiency 
are permitted, and the servant is driven to attribute the mistress's easy 
ways to mere sentimentality, to laziness, to measureless! capacity for 
being imposed on, or, still more frequently and correctly, to cowardice — 
dread of her opinion, dread of her grumbling, rebelling, or leaving ? Is 
it not a fact that, partly from such fears, and partly from indolence and 
irregularity in supervision, we become absolutely unable and afraid to 
make definite and sufficient rules, and to insist that our household shall 
obey them ? Yet to put it on the lowest ground (and one on which I 
have more than once entirely convinced servants of the unfittingness of 
any rebellion), a mistress has the right, possessed in common by all who 
pay for services, to have those services performed, and performed within 
limits of right and reason, in her own way and at her own times — a right 
which is recognised by the highest class of professional men and govern- 
mental employes^ as well as by servants themselves when they become 
the employers of laundresses, dressmakers, &c. 

Is there any mistress, nevertheless, who, desiring to be brave and 
firm, is still deterred by the fear that her servants will not submit to new 
rules, will disobey them, will be pert, or will give warning? It must, I 
fear, be admitted, of those whom she has already spoiled, that possibly 
they will do one or other of these things. There is nothing that the 
average servant so much resents as the withdrawing of established 
privileges, and the imposing of new duties and restrictions. If, however 
(having done her best, as she is bound to do, for those whom she has 
already partly unfitted for after service), she finds that she must start 
afresh, then let her reflect a little over these suggested rules, the fruit of 
hard personal experience : — 

I. Compel yourself to think out accurately beforehand what the duties 
of a new servant and your rules concerning her are to be. 
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2. Explain them to her fully before engaging her, emphasising clearly 
such as are at all unusual or contrary to the ordinary ways and prejudices 
of servants. 

3. Be strict and watchful from the very beginning, and quietly 
reprove the earliest and smallest departures from your regulations. 

4. ^how unvarying justice and considerateness, and trust to time 
for nudctng these felt. 

5. Let it be seen and felt by your every word and act, and the whole 
tone of your influence, that your rules are based not on your caprices, nor 
even on your wishes, but on your steadfast regard for the right. 

L. J. H. G. 

»o»?o« 
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A MEETING was held at the Steinway Hall on Tuesday, February 6th, under 
the auspices of the National Health Society, when a very large and fashion- 
able audience assembled to listen to much good advice on the subject of * Dress 
Reform,' from those who advocate the abolition of crinolettes and stays, and the 
introduction of the Dual Skirt. Dr. W. R. Richardson took the chair ; and in the 
absence of Mrs. Lynch another lady read her manuscript, but was, unfortunately, 
hardly audible in the gallery and lower part of the Hall. The object of the lecture 
was not so much to lay down rules for a universal costume as to point out the 
defects of modem dress, such as high heels, which cause injury to the spine by 
throwing the body out of its natural position ; and stays, which injure and displace 
the lungs, diaphragm, and lower ribs, as illustrated by two well-drawn diagrams 
showing the difference in the female figure with and without stays. The fashion- 
able spotted and lace veils were also condemned, as producing j^ermanent injury 
to the sight. The lecturer condemned the folly of women in making themselves 
slaves to fashion, and advised her hearers to act independently and adopt and 
retain the style of costume best suited to their own individuality, choosing good 
and durable materials. * 

In a gracefully delivered speech. Lady Harberton also pointed out the evils of 
tight-lacing ; and, admitting the difficulty of dispensing with stays under the ordi- 
nary fashionable dresses of the present day, advocated the introduction of costumes 
more suited to the requirements of life in rest and action, and particularly recom- 
mended the Dual Skirt, which was both warm, light, and convenient, when worn 
with combination dresses for the under-garments. Reference was made to a recent 
article on * Dress ' by Mr. Watts, in the Nineteenth Century Review; and a book 
on Dress and Healthy sold by the Ladies* Sanitary Association, 22 Berners Street, 
which contains admirable directions for those who wish to reform their own 
and their children's clothing. 

Dr. Richardson, in his concluding remarks, considered that the question was 
one which interested men as well as women, as the present style of ladies' dress 
was highly detrimental to mothers as well as to growing girls. Rational dress 
should fit loosely, with the weight evenly distributed over the body, and should be 
warm as well as light ; and this is best attained by using porous material, such as 
Shetland wool under-clothing. He said that gray woollen stuffs are best suited to 
wear in this climate. 

The meeting concluded with votes of thanks to the Lecturer and the Chairman. 
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Papers were distributed in the Hall, with. a Jist of places where. costumes with. the 
Dual Skirt may be obtained ; and amongst others jjtre mentioned the School o(, 
Dressmaking, 15 Dorset Street, w. ; the Ladies* Dress Association, Jermyn" 
Street ; and Hamilton and Co., 27 Mortimer Street, Regent Street. 

Whilst agreeing on the whole with those who condemn the follies of fashion- 
able attire, it may be advisable to protest against the idea that ordinary dresses 
cannot be worn without stays. A person in robust health, with a good • natural 
figure, will look well and feel comfortable in a closely fitting velvet or silk dress,' 
whether she has stays or not ; and the aesthetic gathered bodices and short skirts, 
the draped polonaise, or the waistcoat and gathered plastron, seem as w^l. suited* 
for a waist of 26 or 28 inches as for one of 20. It is also quite possible to avoid, 
the objections to corsets whilst meeting the convenience of those who think they 
cannot do without them ; or who, having worn stays for thirty or forty years, feel 
disinclined to abandon them entirely. And this is what we would suggest, — Have 
the stays made perfect in shape to suit your figure (it is the greatest mistake pos- 
sible to buy cheap, ready-mad.e stays), and take care that they measure two-eighths 
of an inch more in the waist than' your own body — ^measure taken with the lungs 
well inflated. Leave the usual bones at the back, and remove them entirely in' 
the front, commencing under the arm and including the usual steel busks whicU 
fasten them, replacing these by patent hooks and eyes. This plan will be found 
even more comfortable than what are called boneless corsets, where the bones 
arc replaced by cords. The flannel petticoat may also fasteh in front and be 
tacked to the inside of the stays round the hips, so as to avoid a waistband ; and in 
this way, with . combination dresses underneath and the petticoat attached, to a 
bodice, both ease and comfort will be attained. M. E. P. 
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ANY of our readers will remember the notices which appeared in our 
columns some two years ago of the system pursued with such success at 
St. Mary's Cottage Hospital, Southampton, for the cure of what are commonly 
known among working people as * bad legs.' There are few parishes in which several 
cases may not be found of persons, not always old, not always otherwise sick, who. 
are disabled from earning their living by the misfortune of being more or less 
crippled by swellings, or even open wounds, in their legs. Neglected, perhaps, at 
first from the difficulty of finding time to rest, and imperfectly tended when it had 
become impossible any longer to stand or walk, too many of these cases become 
chronic, and the dignity and importance of possessing the most * terrifying leg * 
ever seen, is but a poor consolation to the weary sufterer who is cast aside from, 
active life before his or her time, and condemned to an idle and painful existence, 
dependent upon relief from the parish or the scant charity of neighbours. Occa- 
sionally an unusually severe access of pain or inflammation forces the patient/ inta 
the County Hospital, or Workhouse Infirmary, only to be discharged a little the 
better for the rest and better food, but in no respect really cured. So seldom is 
this means had recourse to until it is too late, and so lengthy a period of rest and 
treatment are required, that the wound speedily becomes chronic. But under the 
treatment described in the pamphlet to which allusion has already often been 
made, it appears to be possible to deal very effectively with these patient sufferers, 
eve in their own homes, without (at any rate in early cases) withdrawing them 
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entirely from active life. The secret appears to be the deliberation and gentleness 
of the cure, carefully adapted to the circumstances of the patient and graduated to 
the conditions of his or her life and the time he can give to rest, rather than, as is 
necessarj' in hospitals, hastening it to make way for a more urgent case. Much 
can be done by unskilled nurses who will learn to observe carefully the symptoms 
and carr>' out closely the directions of this pamphlet, which is published by a lady 
who was herself trained at St. Mary's Hospital, and has been the means of great 
blessing since to sufferers in other parts of England. The present edition, which 
may be had on application to the initials, * K. F. B. B.,' care of Messrs. Hatchard, 
price IS. ic/.f has, besides several alterations, had the great advantage of having 
been revised by J. King Sampson, Esq., F.R.C.S., the well-known medical 
practitioner of Southampton, so that any suspicion of quackery in connexion with 
this cure may therefore be dismissed. 



The Women-Teachers' Self-Help Society.-— From the informa- 
tion received from the Hon. Secretary, we are glad to find that this 
Society is exciting much interest and approval, and is apparently well 
fitted to meet the needs of the class. Several members have joined, and 
many friends are exerting their influence to make its advantages known 
and to induce young people to join. The element of Self-help, without 
any admixture of charity, which distinguishes this Society, is a great 
recommendation, and we trust that before long we may receive further 
reports of its success. Pledge-forms and particulars can be obtained 
from Mrs. Applebee, Holly Grove, Bushey Heath, Herts. Treasurer : 
Mrs. d'Avigdor, Manor House, Bushey, Herts. — A suggestion has been 
made by the Rev. N. Blackley, author of Compulsory Thrifty that a supple- 
mentary society should be formed of those outsiders who are anxious 
to help those who help themselves, and the fund thus raised should be 
invested and the yearly interest given to retiring members of the 
W. T. S. S:, in order of their membership, who are disabled by sickness 
or old age for further professional work. The receipt of such benevolent 
aid shall be purely optional on the part of the recipient, and no other 
claim than that above mentioned to be allowed. The idea is a truly 
benevolent one, and no one acquainted with the difficulty experienced by 
many governesses in saving out of their narrow incomes will question 
its utility. How far it may militate against the independence of the 
members must be judged of by themselves, and while the Society is still 
engaged in the task of forming itself, opinions for or against will be 
valuable, and will be acceptable to the Secretary. 

The following paragraph lately appeared in a contemporary, and, if 
founded on fact, is a most encouraging piece of information : — ' A Gates- 
head engineering firm employing 1200 men has all the copying of its 
draughts and plans done by five young women, who do the work much 
better than when it was done by men. Their hours are from 8.45 to 4.55, 
with an hour for dinner. Fifteen additional female clerks are about to 
be engaged.' 
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I AM 9nly a faded primrose, dying for want of air ; 
I and my drooping sisters lie in a garret bare. 
We were plucked from the pleasant woodland only a week ago, 
But our leaves have lost their beauty, and our heads are bending low. 

We grew in a yellow cluster under a shady tree, 

In a spot where the winds came wooing straight from the Sussex sea ; 

And the brisk breeze kissed us boldly as we nodded to and fro 

In the smiling April weather — only a week ago. 

Only'a week this morning ! Ah, me ! but it seems a year 

Since the only dew on our petals was a woman's briny tear — 

Since the breeze and the merry sunshine were changed for this stilling gloom 

And the soot of the smoky chimneys, that robs us of our bloom. 

We grew in a nook so quiet, behind a hedge so high ; 

We were hid from the peeping children who, laughing, passed us by. 

But a primrose-gatherer spied us — his cruel hand came down : 

We were plucked in the early morning, and packed and sent to town. 

We were tossed in a busy market from grimy hand to hand. 

Till a great rough woman tookus and hawked us about the Strand. 

Clutched in her dirty fingers our tender stalks were tied, 

And *A penny a-bunch ! — who'll buy 'em.? — fine primroses !' she cried. 

We lay on the woman's basket till a white-faced girl came past. 

There was, oh ! such a world of yearning in the lingering look she cast — 

Cast on the tumbled bunches ; a look that seemed to say, 

* Oh, if I only had you !' But she sighed and turned away. 

She was only gone for a moment, and then she was back again : 
She'd the look on her pale, pinched features, that told of the hunger pain» 
She held in her hand the penny that ought to have bought her bread, 
But she dropped it into the basket and took us home instead. 

Home ! how we seemed to wither as the light of day grew dim ! 

And up to a London garret she bore us with weary limb. 

But her clasp, it was kind and gentle, and there shone a light in her eyes 

That made us think for a moment we were under our native skies. 

She stole in the room on tiptoe, and ^ Alice !' she softly said, 

* See what I brought you, Alice !' Then a sick girl raised her head. 
And a faint voice answered, * Darling, how kind of you to bring 
The flowers I love so dearly — I've longed for them all the spring ! 

[* The approach of Spring suggests the claims of the sick and poor in towns, and we insert this 
poem, which has already appeared in many forms, as a reminder of the Hospital and other Flower 
Missions. — Ed.] 
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* I've thought of it so often, the green bank far away, 

And the posies we used to gather — it seems but the other day. 

Lay them beside my pillow ; they'll last as long as I. 

How quickly in cruel London the country blossoms die ! ' 

We pined in our gloomy prison, and we thought how sweet we were, 

Blooming among the hedgerows out in the balmy air. 

Where we gladdened the eyes that saw us all in our yellow pride. 

And we thought how our lives were wasted as we lay by a sick bedside. 

We thought how our lives were wasted until we grew to know 
We were dear to the dying work-girl for the sake of the long ago— 
That her anguish was half forgotten as she looked upon us and went 
Back in her dreams to the woodlands filled with the primrose scent. 

We primroses are dying, and so is Alice fast ; 
But her sister sits beside her, watching her to the last. 
Working with swollen eyelids for the white slave's scanty wage. 
And starving to save her darling, and to still the fever's rage. 

We stand on the little table beside the sick girl's bed. 
And we know by the words she murmurs that she wanders in her head. 
She stretches her hand to take us, and laughs like a child at play ; 
She thinks that she sees us growing on the old bank far away. 

Forgotten the gloomy garret, the fierce and the fevered strife ; 
Forgotten the weary journey that is ending with her life ; 
The black, black night has vanished, and the weary work-girl hies 
Back to her country childhood — plucking a primrose prize. 

We have banished awhile her sorrow, we have brought back the sunny smile 
That belongs to the children's faces in the days that are free from guile. 
The Babylon roar comes floating up from the street below. 
Yet she lists to the gentle plashing of a brook in its spring-time flow. 

The gurgling brook in the meadow, with its primrose-laden brim ; 
How thick were the yellow clusters on the bank where she sat with him ! 
With him who had loved and lost her, who had trampled a blossom down. 
Ah me ! for the country blossoms brought to the cruel town. 

We have brought our country sunbeam to shine in that garret bare ; 
But to-morrow will see us lifeless, killed by the poisoned air. 
Then the primrose dream will vanish, and Alice will ask in vain 
For the poor little yellow posy that made her a child again. 

On to our faded petals there falls a scalding tear. 

As we lie to-night on the bosom of her who held us dear ; 

We shall go to the grave together, for the work-girl lies at rest, 

With a faded primrose posy clasped to her icy breast. Dagonet. 
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The Very Words of our Lord 
AND Saviour Jesus Christ, ga- 
thered from the Four Gospels, 

ACCORDING TO THE AUTHORISED VER- 
SION (1611), WITH Marginal Quo- 
tations FROM THE Revised Version 
(1881). Also with an Index of Passages 
and Subjects. Second Edition. Sixth 
Thousand. Cr. 8vo. cloth, price is. 6d. 
(London : Henry Frowde, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press Warehouse.) — A second 
edition of this beautiful little volume 
has appeared, full of weighty matter 
and infinite subject for thought. Rapid 
readers may not appreciate it, but to 
those who care to ponder over the words 
of Jesus, to cultivate habits of medita- 
tion, its marked formative power on 
character and belief, no book will prove 
a greater treasure. It is particularly suit- 
able for presents, and is much valued by 
invalids. 

Grave Moral Questions, ad- 
dressed to the Men and Women 
of England. By Ellice Hopkins. 
Price 2d. or fifty copies for half-price. 
— This deeply important work claims ia 
longer notice than is possible in those 
columns of our paper devoted to books ; 
and, moreover, it is not so much a 
book as a subject — a wide and ur- 
gent one, viz., the moral bearings of 
life upon the women and children of 
England. We hope to refer to this 
work in a separate article, but cannot 
lose this opportunity of pressing its 
facts and suggestions upon those to 
whom it is addressed — the adult popu- 
lation of our country. 

On Life's Journey. A Text-book 
for Daily Use. Price 6^. By the Com- 
piler of Gleanings for Daily Use^ which 
was lately published, in the form of 
a neat roll for hanging on wall. — ^This 
is a neat little red book of about thirty- 
five pages, containing on each page 



some four or five texts of the Bible, 
selected especially for persons engaged 
in domestic service, with the references 
to the part of the Bible from which 
they are quoted at the foot, and Keble's 
Morning and Evening Hymns at the 
beginning and end. It is, therefore, 
of the simplest description, but may 
be an acceptable gift to some young 
girl or lad whose sensibilities are not 
fine enough to be hurt by the sugges- 
tion that the selection is made in view 
of his or her special needs. It would 
seem to us as if religious works might 
escape the technicalities of other man- 
uals, and appeal rather to broader as- 
pects of the human heart than the 
relations between employer and em- 
ployed. 

The Life and Letters of Eliza- 
beth Prentiss. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) — It is only necessary to mention 
that Mrs. Prentiss is the author of 
Supping Heavenward to arouse in many 
persons an ardent desire to read her 
life, and to learn more of the bright 
sweet nature from whose thoughtful, 
pious mind, that helpful work emanated. 
Although perhaps, having regard to the 
amount of incident which it contains, 
this work is rather more lengthy than it 
need be, there is much in it that will 
help forward the spiritual life' of those, 
who desire to accept every incident of 
their lives from the hand of God, and 
whose ambition it is to think, speak, 
and act, with reference to eternal 
realities, rather than to the transitory 
conditions of this present time. To 
young mothers struggling under the 
burdens of weak health, many cares, and 
the deep responsibilities of family life, 
the account of Mrs. Prentiss's early 
married life as the wife of a minister at 
New Bedford will appeal with especial 
force. 
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Madam, — Can you inform me of any place in which even very 
old articles of clothing may be made useful ? I think I have seen in your 
magazine a notice of some Society (connected, I believe, with emigration), 
where everything of that kind would be turned to good account. There 
would be some better things (not many), old linings, dresses, ribbons, 
muslins, &c., too much worn for clergy-boxes, and not suitable to give to 
servants, and which would require some sorting so as to make them avail- 
able. I am, yours faithfully, B. 

[Our correspondent probably refers to the British Ladies' Emigrant Matrons' 
Society, whose office is at 43 Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square ; and at which almost 
every article of disused clothing is welcome, so innumerable are the uses which 
can be made of every scrap by emigrants on their voyage out to the Colonies.] 

Madam, — Many valuable hints have appeared in your magazine 
respecting the cheapest and most interesting places in which to spend a 
holiday, but it must be remembered that there are very many who cannot 
even afford the most moderate charges for lodgings at the sea-side, or in 
the country. For such persons as are otherwise eligible I would recom- 
mend application to the 'Merchant Taylors' Home for Ladies' at Bognor, 
where there is no expense whatever beyond personal washing. A free 
return second-class pass is given, and the stay is, as a rule, for a month. 
Every comfort and great kindness have been experienced by myself and 
others, and to those requiring rest or change on recovery from an illness 
not infectious it is a great boon. Each lady has a bedroom to herself, 
there is plenty of good food, and the rules few and simple. The regula- 
tions for admission may be obtained by writing to — Faithful, Esq., Sec, 
Merchant Taylors' Hall, Threadneedle Street. Yours truly, B.P. 

Plain Needlework. 
Madam, — Knowing that you take an interest in promoting the prac- 
tical education of girls, I think you may like to have some details about the 
results of the competition for * Prizes for Plain Needlework,' which I offered 
to young ladies between the ages of five and fifteen, and which you kindly 
advertised in your columns. Twenty- seven competitors entered their 
names and accepted the rules, but some six of these failed to send in 
their work, so the opportunity of comparing girls' capabilities in this 
respect was limited. I am of opinion that the needlework done showed 
the necessity for more attention being given to this branch of women's 
work, for, taken as a whole, it could not be considered equal to what girls 
of the ages included ought to have produced, although some of the speci- 
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mens sent for exhibition were decidedly very creditable, notably a doiPs 
chemise, cut out and made entirely unaided by a child of seven years. The 
work done by girls under nine was proportionately better for their ages than 
that done by the older girls. The actual work was not equal to the 
skill shown in making the garment. In two or three instances, when the 
execution of the work was not as good as could have been desired, the 
excessive cleanliness with which it had been accomplished was most 
praiseworthy ; but in no one case was there a really good specimen of 
arrangement, execution, and cleanliness combined. In order to insure 
perfectly fair competition on another occasion, I am convinced that the 
only plan would be for the patterns and material used by the competitors 
in each class to be of the same size and quality, and as this would involve 
an increased amount of trouble and correspondence, which circumstances 
forbid my undertaking, I am reluctantly obliged to give up further efforts 
in the matter. I hope, however, that the subject will be taken up by 
another lady, who is much interested in the question of needlework for 
^irls ; and when her final arrangements are made, notice will be given in 
IVork and Leisure^ and the Queen. As the continuance of the Prize 
Scheme will depend to some extent on the probable number of com- 
petitors, any young ladies under sixteen, who are desirous of working, may 
write for particulars and rules, enclosing stamped envelope, to the Hon. 
Sec, * Ladies' Needlework Competition,' cjo Mrs. Ernest Griffin, Tettenhall, 
near Wolverhampton, who would also be glad to furnish information to any 
ladies wishing to start a Prize Competition themselves, or to contribute to 
a Fund for Prizes. I remain, dear Madam, yours faithfully. In A. 



We receive requests from time to time for small books containing 
plain practical directions for household work, such as would be useful 
in institutions for training young girls for service, or in small households 
where the mistress is not able to give practical instruction herself. It 
might well be thought that there must be plenty of such books in exist- 
ence, but inquiries seem to lead to the conclusion that such is not the 
case, and that it is a need which ought to be supplied at once. It is a 
mistake to multiply books on the same subject, and we shall, therefore, 
be glad if any of our readers who know of such books will kindly send us 
their names. If such are not forthcoming, we propose without delay to 
arrange for a series of papers on the duties of servants, both in large and 
small establishments. Cookery has of late received so much attention 
that it is not proposed at present to touch upon this subject, as plain 
directions as to lighting fires, cleaning kitchen utensils, &c., are pub- 
lished by South Kensington School of Cookery, but all other departments 
of household work will be treated in due course. Names of books already 
published, as well as hints and suggestions as to the carrying out of the 
proposed plan, will be gladly received by Miss G. Clive Bay ley. The 
Wilderness, Ascot, Berks. 
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AdvertisemeHts for insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded y prepaid^ to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt. IV, 6r* L, in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope^ before the 22nd day of the month. They will be 
inserted at the rate of is, 6d, for 30 words^ and 6d, for every additional 8 words. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. If kept standings a reduction will 
be mcide of 10 per cent for three^ and 15 per cent for six months. 6d, extra must 
be forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address^ and requires Answers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advertisements to be renewed will oblige by stating the same 
as early in the month cu possible. 

Answers to all Advertisements in this Supplement^ to which no other culdress 
is given, should be addressed, *Care of the Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w.,* and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from Lady P., Mrs. A., and Mrs. C. 
She will be glad to have Parcels ad- 
dressed to her at 15 Dorset Street, Baker 
Street. 

WO BEDROOMS and SITTING- 
ROOM to be LET, Furnished or 
Unfurnished, with partial Board if re- 
quired. Healthy neighbourhood. Easy 
access by Rail or Omnibus to the City. 
Address Mrs. C, 3oTollington Road, 
HoU'oway. 

URBITON ASSOCIATION FOR 
HELPING POOR LADIES.— 
Miss C. M. BURNEY, St. Mark's 
Vicarage, Surbiton, has several Ladies 
to recommend as GOVERNESSES, 
COMPANIONS, &c. 

A LADY can be highly recommended 
as COMPANION, from an en- 
gagement she is leaving after nine years 
residence. An Invalid not objected to. 
Address Miss B., 46 Priory Road, 
Kilbum, N.w. 

A LADY having just published a 
MANUAL FOR THE WORK- 
TABLE, containing Full Directions 
for Knitting Stockings and Socks, so- 
licits Orders for her little book. 6^</, 
post free. Address * Sunflower,' c/o 
Manager, JVorh and Leisure, 1S7 Vicca.- 
dilly, w. 

HARDY PERENNIALS, including 
Hepaticas, Double White Prim- 
roses, 2d.; Alpine Primroses, 3d.; Clove 
Pinks, Carnations, Crimson Dahlias, 
4d.; Yellow Scotch, Celestial, and other 
Roses, 6d, each ; Bordering Plants, 4^. 
doz. ; &c. Address W., c/o Manager, 
Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 



ORDERS earnestly requested by an 
Orphan for Woollen Petticoats, 
price 2s. 6d. and upwards ; Wool Balls, 
6^. and I J.; Book-markers, i.r.; Babies' 
Shoes, 9df.; Gentlemens' Scarves, 31.6^.; 
and other Fancy Articles. Address 
A., c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 
187 Piccadilly, w. 

AN Orphan, aged 17, is desirous of 
obtaining Employment as NUR- 
SERY GOVERNESS, MOTHER'S 
HELP, or COMPANION. Very fond 
of children, and has had experience 
with them. Small Salary. Good 
Recommendations. Address B., c/o 
Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 Pic- 
cadilly, w. 

COMPANION, NURSE, HOUSE- 
KEEPER, or MATRON.— Re- 
engagement Wanted, for end of March. 
Experienced in the care of Invalids and 
the Blind. Accustomed to Mental, 
Nervous, Paralysed, and Epileptic 
Patients. Gentlewoman — widow over 
forty. High references. Letters only. 
Address A. B. C, 2 Brooklyn Villas, 
Cobden Road, Woodside, s.e. 

A LADY ARTIST gives CORRE- 
SPONDENCE LESSONS in 
TEMPERA PAINTING, &c. 
12 Lessons .... £'^ 3 o 
3 M .... I I o 

A Specimen Lesson, Ts. 
Address Lex, c/o 99 Leighton Road, 
Kentish Town, N.w. 

LADY ARTIST desires good Room, 
with Fire-place, with or without 
Board, in S. W. or W. Terms, with 
Board, £1 weekly. Address Alpha, 
c/o 99 Leighton Road, Kentish Town, 

N.w. 
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MM. M., 98 A Southampton Row, 
, Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, for which ap- 
plication must be by letter onfy, with 
full particulars. 

1. Finishing Governess. English, 

French, German, Music, Paint- 
ing. 90/. 

2. Clergyman's Widow, as Head 

Nurse or Housekeeper in neigh- 
bourhood of Brighton. 

3. Lady's Maid to Travel. 30/. Was 

5 years in Switzerland. 

4. German. As Cook and House- 

keeper to Bachelor or Widower, 
where another Servant is kept. 

5. Maid. Three years' character. 

6. Lunatic Nurse or Attendant, or 

Matron. 

7. Nursemaids for first places. 

8. Kitchenmaids. 

9. M. M. M. is seeking a Lady Pa- 

rish Nurse for Northern Counties. 

10. Waldensian Governess. Italian 

and French. 

11. American Scientific Dress-cutting 

Association. Branch conducted 
by Mrs. Phillipson and Miss 
Temple, at 3 Colville Square 
Terrace, to whom apply for in- 
struction there ; or for Classes. 

MONTHLY NURSE. Experienced. 
Hospital Trained. First-class 
references. Middle age. Address Mrs. 
Thomas, 10 Criterion Buildings, Tot- 
tenham, N. 

MRS. C. C. FITZROY begs to re- 
commend a JOB COOK who 
understands good Plain Cooking. Ap- 
ply, Mrs. Street, 22 Lawrence Street, 
Chelsea. 



NICE. — A Lady wishes an Engage- 
ment as GOVERNESS or COM- 
PANION. Accustomed to travel. 
Speaks French and Italian, and has 
passed the Cambridge Higher Exami- 
nation. Address Miss Heaton, Villa 
Arson, Nice. 

CLERGYMAN'S WIFE receives 
Children and Ladies for CHANGE 
OF AIR, at 23 West Buildings, Worth- 
ing (close to Sea). Terms very mode- 
rate. Orders for Bazaar and Home-work 
earnestly requested. 

A LADY would be glad to have 
Orders for SOFT ANIMALS 
FOR CHILDREN, proceeds used for 
charity. Apply to Miss Wortham, 
c/o Miss Jones, Bassingbourn Vicarage, 
Royston, Herts. 

COMFORTABLE HOME offered to 
one or two Ladies by a gentlewoman. 
Cathedral city. Pleasantly situated 
home. Terms very moderate. Refer- 
ences given and required. Address 
Miss RoBSON, Park Street, Ripon. 

AN Invalid Lady wishes to meet 
with the Orphan Daughter of a 
Professional Gentleman, from 12 to 15, 
as PET and COMPANION. She 
would be Educated according to her 
abilities. Address c/o of Miss Roberts, 
2 Claremont View, Rhyl. 

WANTED, Orders for Square full- 
sized CROCHET SHAWLS, 
in White or Coloured Shetland or Py- 
renean Wool. For price, address Miss 
Birch, St. Alban's Cliff, Bourne- 
mouth. 



^W^OI^ICS SIT E- 1^. C. 



1. EMBROIDERY AND ART NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS. With Directions. 

Price M. 6d. 

2. LADY'S CREWEL EMBROIDERY. Two Series. With Directions, and Twelve 

Floral Designs in each. 2s. 6d. each. 

3. MOTHER'S KNITTER. Containing Patterns of Things for Little Children. Cloth, w. 

4. THE LADY'S KNITTINO-BOOKS. Four Parts (218 Patterns), is. each. 

5. THE LADY'S CROCHET-BOOKS. Four Parts (145 Patterns), is. each. 

6. THE LADY'S WORK-BOOKS. Two Parts (129 Patterns), is. each. 

7. THE LADY'S NETTING-BOOK. 36 Patterns, is. 

8. TEACHER'S ASSISTANT IN NEEDLEWORK. For Schools. 6d. 

9. KNITTING TEACHER'S ASSISTANT. For Schools. 6d. 

Over 160,000 of the above Series have been sold. 
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'DER FRAUEN VEREIN. 



>  



Part I. 

T may be truly said that the charities of England, 
both public and private, old and new, are in every 
way worthy of our country and her history. No 
nation in the world expends such vast sums in benevolent 




f Many Englishwomen are doubtless acquainted with the name of this great 
* Women's Union ' for Benevolent and Industrial purposes, branches of which 
exist in most German towns ; but so little seems to be generally known here of 
the details or extent of their operations, that our readers will certainly welcome 
as warmly as we do this comprehensive account of them from the pen of a lady 
fully acquainted with their working. It may be hoped that her description will 
emulate the women in this country, not only to |^reater exertions, but to that 
ttnited action^ which has in it the elements of a true Christian charity, as well as 
of so much greater strength and power. What have we in England to show by 
the side of 800 different Vereine and 75,000 workers ? 
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institutions of one kind or another. And yet, with all our 
efforts, the ever-busy grumblers among us are perpetually 
Harping on our mismanagement ; and it is impossible to 
deny the fact that there is a gulf of misery unfathomed 
even by the labours of the clergy, Poor- Law Commissioners, 
or Charity Organization Society. , Is there no possible way 
of consolidating all our independent charities into a vast 
national whole, which should conlprise every sphere of bene- 
volence, — directing, systematising, ruling? 

I am far from venturing to assert that for English cir- 
eumstances any great innovations are possible, or even 
ffesirable. Still, as it is always useful to open our eyes to 
the systems successfully pursued in other lands, I will 
describe briefly the admirable work done by a wide-spread 
Association in Germany, of which the echoes from time to 
time reach England, though I fancy we have but a vague 
idea of its work and organization. I mean the Union calling 
itself ^Der Deutsche Frauen Verein unter dem rothen Kreuz* 
which may be freely rendered, * The German Women's 
Patriotic Association under the Red Cross.' 

An exhaustive Report lies before me, containing the 
history of the whole movement from its origin up to the 
present day, and entering into the fullest details. Statutes, 
Orders in Council, &c. It gives accounts, by various writers, 
©f each provincial branch with its ramifications, as well as of 
the Central Society at Berlin. But as facts and figures are 
but dry reading, it will be my endeavour to give a summary 
of the principal operations of this many-sided Women's 
Union, so fruitful for good among our thorough-going, 
practical German cousins. Those who desire to study the 
subject more deeply will find a mine of information in the 
Handbuch der Deutschen Frauen Vereine (Carl Heymann, 
Berlin) ; from which I have gleaned the following notes, 

amplified by my friend. Countess Y y one of the heads of 

the Munich Frauen Verein. 

It was the Austro-Prussian war of 1866 which consoli- 
dated into a united whole the few stray remnants of the Aid 



Societies which had survived from the great Napoleonic wars 
early in the century. Some had arisen only to melt away 
with the necessity that called them forth ; but some few^ 
notably the Frauen Verein of Bavaria, dating from 1814; 
Saxe Weimar, 181 5 ; Wiirttemberg, 18 16 — existed till 1866, 
assuming a more general character of philanthropic effort 
As early as the decade 1817-27, Saxe Weimar had estab- 
lished Schools of Industry for poor children. Training 
Schools for maid-servants, Spinneries for poor women, 
Lying-in Charities, Refuges, Sales of Needlework executed 
in the institutions, Nursery Gardens for training boys in the 
culture of fruit and vegetables, all under the statutes and 
supervision of the Frauen Verein^ until they passed into the 
hands of the Government later on. 

But the outbreak of 1866 turned the energies of the 
Frauen Vereine, where they still survived, back into their 
original channel of Aid for the Sick and Wounded in War; 
in which, so far as their rudimentary development allowed, 
they rendered great service. But the existing arrangements, 
staff of nurses, &c., were clearly inadequate to the exigencies 
of modern battle-fields ; the whole system must infallibly be 
reorganized, and placed on a solid and efficient footing. 
And with tnie German thoroughness this really was achieved; 
fortunately, as the event proved, in time for the still greater 
needs of 1870. 

A moving appeal was sent forth in November 1866, on 
the occasion of the Peace Thanksgiving, calling on all women 
with head and heart for the work to join the league forming 
under the presidency of Queen Augusta. Without distinction 
of creed or rank, merging all local and petty difference in 
one grand aim — the welfare of the dear Fatherland, all were 
invited to co-operate for the relief of suffering humanity in 
times of peace, no less than in the emergencies of war- 
Gould the response to such an appeal be other than enthusi- 
astic ? Under the badge of the Red Cross, with the heart- 
stirring motto, ^ In necessariis unitas, In dubiis libertas^ In 
omnibus catitdsl thousands and tens of thousands — high-born 
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ladies, the Queen and Princesses at their head ; women of 
less favoured station, some of them with but little leisure to 
spare from their own necessary labours ; Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, Jewesses; old and young, enrolled themselves in 
this glorious band. How these earnest women all worked 
together when the war of 1870 suddenly broke out, all may 
dimly remember; but none save those who witnessed their 
daily labours in camp and hospital, their untiring unselfish- 
ness by night and day, in severest weather, relieving guard at 
the railway stations, so as to succour the passing wounded 
soldiers, can ever fully estimate what they really underwent. 

The Germans are the first to acknowledge their debt of 
gratitude to Florence Nightingale and the other noble- 
hearted Englishwomen who first pointed the way to useful- 
ness in this special field. English funds and English doctors 
helped very materially in the great cause ; and in the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, under the watchful care of our 
own good Princess, a military hospital was set on foot in a 
disused building granted by the Government, and English 
treatment, with good nourishing diet, &c., was introduced 
with the best results. All had been so well organized and 
prepared, that when the crisis came there was no time 
wasted — all was in readiness. A new appeal from the 
Princess gathered fresh members for the Fraiien Verein, A 
large room in the Palace was set apart for preparing 
bandages, lint, and all such requisites ; and ladies were 
told off to the different departments according to their 
experience and capacity. 

A memorial of English sympathy has survived the war in 
the shape of a permanent ' Heil Anstaity under the auspices 
of the Alice Fraiien Verein^ set on foot by the English 
surgeons as an acknowledgment to the admirable nurses who 
had aided them, with the express object of training up a 
future band in the same way. In all she undertook, says the 
Report, *thc lamented Princess Alice imposed the highest 
standard on every effort, and set the seal of her lofty aims on 
the humblest tasks.' In her own last illness she was tenderly 
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watched by some of those very nurses whose training for the 
good of others she had so unselfishly directed. We need not 
dwell longer on the results of the Grand Duchess's untiring 
energy, but will pass on to the work of various other Frauen 
Vereine, 

As soon as the all-absorbing pressure of the war was 
removed, we shall find that most of the local and country 
branches developed some special activity of their own. Thus 
the Berlin Committee turned their attention to cheap dinners 
for working men and women on the most wholesome and 
nourishing plan, wisely arguing that to bring real comfort 
within reach of the labouring classes tends, in fact, to simplify 
the great social question, which is primarily a question of 
bread and daily needs. Moreover, good and strengthening 
food diminishes the craving for drink, and thus reduces crime 
and countless evils. 

The excellent chapter on the management of these cheap 
kitchens, being written for Germans, is hardly suited to 
English ways, but one useful hint we may note. It is proved 
to be the most economical and least complicated plan to 
supply one dish, consisting of the hot, comforting, relishing 
* stew,' with meat, vegetables, and gravy happily blended ; 
this appetising plateful being served at most reasonable cost 
(from \\d, up to 3^1, according to the kind of meat chosen) 
by a volunteer staff of ladies. The practical common-sense 
and attention to detail which mark the German character, 
turn many trifles to good account ; no less than 1 50/. being 
realised in one year by the sale of refuse fat, bones, potato- 
parings, and other vegetable scraps left from about two 
million dinners. The whole scheme of these dinners is 
thoroughly self-supporting. 

One of the specialties of the Darmstadt Frauen Verein is 
an Art School of Needlework, something like ours at South 
Kensington. Another is the Boarding-out of Pauper Chil- 
dren in families (also on an English plan), under the super- 
vision of a special committee of ladies. 

{Xo b^ continued,) 
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jForeign (Sobernesses. 

(Concltision.) 

AFTER spending some two years and a half in England, and saving ai 
few pounds, Miss B. joined a young married sister in Philadelphia, 
and tried to obtain daily pupils. In this she was not very successful ; in 
her own opinion, because she could not afford to advertise enough. For 
some months she took a situation as cashier in a book-store at i/. or 25 j.. 
a-week ; but the long hours, from 8 a.m. to 8 p,m., without a breath of air, 
and the being required to sit with her hands before her, when not actually- 
employed, tried her too much, and she gave it up. She had saved a little 
money, however, in the course of two years, and began to think of turning 
her steps homewards. 

She reappeared in London last August twelvemonth, and at first 
talked of staying two or three months to rub up her English, but ended 
by taking a holiday engagement, and then two other situations, and; 
remaining a year. 

Instead of staying in France for a few weeks on her way home, which 
she much wished to do, but could not achieve, she spent the last three 
weeks of her stay in England with a Madame S., whose son is a 
French Professor ; Madame S., herself is English, but has spent many 
years in Paris, and under her roof Miss B. was at last content ; for 
Madame and her sons were most kind in giving her all the help they 
could with her French and English. But two or three days before she 
departed Miss B. acquired another string to her bow. She came to me 
in great excitement one day to ask whether I advised her to learn Crys- 
toleum painting. She had evidently set her heart upon it, and soon 
decided to spend one guinea in materials and another in lessons at the 
studio, where the lady who taught her declared that she herself had made 
25/. in three months, before she took an engagement in the studio at a 
fixed salary. 5^., or 7 J. 6^., is charged for painting a cabinet photograph, 
aiid the effect is often extremely good ; but as no knowledge of art and 
very little practice are required, I am afraid prices are likely to go down. 
Materials are already less costly than they were. Still, as Crystoleum is 
a novelty in Hungary, I hope Miss B. may make a little by it, in addition 
to what she hopes to earn by teaching and translating. 

It is now just six years since her first arrival in England, and when I 
look back upon all the anxieties incident to her sojourn I must confess that 
the tangible results are rather small. But then we, short-sighted mortals, 
cannot always judge of the results, and it may be that there are more 
than I can at present see. At all events, she has seen something of the 
world ; she has learned that England is not an El Dorado, where high 
salaries can be obtained by any body ; she has added to her stock of 
knowledge in many respects, notably in that of the French grammar, 
A few months ago she proposed to undertake the teaching of * advanced 
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^English/ though she neither speaks nor writes it well ; of course she did 
not know the meaning of the term, but she does perfectly understand 
what she reads, and probably she will improve herself by teaching 
others. On the whole she is certainly better equipped for the battle 
of life, and perhaps one of her greatest gains is, that she has now 
some idea of the way to learn. If not happy, she is at least less miser- 
able, and I really think also more frusf/ul ihan she was before she came 
to England ; so that on the whole the experiment has not been a failure. 

There is one more subject upon which I should like to say a few 
Avords. Does it ever occur to people to wonder what becomes of the 
army of foreign governesses during the holidays ? In this matter Miss B, 
was far more fortunate than the majority. Not only was Mrs. C. very 
kind in having her to stay, but Mrs. C.*s sister took a fancy to her, and 
Invited her to make her house her home for weeks together. One one 
occasion, however, we had some trouble. She had nowhere to go ; I was 
unable to receive her, but she had some money in her purse, and by the 
advice of a French governess went to a Madame Z., who received 
boarders on very low terms. But she soon came to me in great trouble 
{the very next day, I believe) : it was impossible for her to stay. From 
the number of band-boxes with which the rooms were filled it appeared 
that Madame Z. must be a milliner, and she received maids and teachers 
indiscriminately ; which indeed would have been of small consequence, 
but that her domestic arrangements were wretched in the extreme, and 
her inmates had to sleep as they could, in the sitting-room, on sofas, &c., 
without any attempt at bed-clothes, and in the day they were expected to 
go out, for there was no place but the kitchen for them to sit in. 

A friend of mine kindly received Miss B. for a week while I looked 
out for a home for her. I found one, a Swiss Home, where the terms 
were 15^. a- week ; the mistress seemed to be a good-natured, straight- 
forward person, and I arranged that Miss B. should go there ; but when 
she came to me and I told her, she objected strongly I She was in one 
of her despairing, miserable moods, could not understand why my friend 
should not have allowed her to stay with her, and, I have no doubt, 
thought me very hard-hearted for refusing to allow her to make a bed- 
room of my sitting-room, which she proposed, at least for one night. I was 
obliged to contrive a bed'for her for that night, however, for she put off going 
so long that I had not the heart to turn her out before dinner, and then 
it was too late in the evening for me to take her there. She went the 
next day, however, and stayed until she found a situation, which she did 
in a week or two. She didfnot li^e it ; for, in the first place, she shared 
a bedroom with three or four others ; secondly, the inmates were many 
of them ladies'-maids ; thirdly, the food, though good, was very scanty, 
consisting at breakfast and tea of a limited and small quantity of thin 
bread and butter. As she grudged spending a penny extra in food, I was 
afraid, in spite of what little I could do for her, that what with poor living 
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and mental worry she would make herself quite ill. Her companions, 
being more accustomed to the sort of thing, bought what they wanted, 
and no doubt troubled themselves less, whereas I believe she was tor- 
mented by a dread of what would become of her if she failed to get a 
situation. She might, however, have trusted me by that time not to 
leave her in the lurch. Holiday engagements are by no means always to 
be found when wanted ; and 15^. a-week for ten or twelve weeks out of 
the year make a large hole in 25/. or 30/., which is the average salary 
given in schools. 

Miss B. paid the same weekly sum while with Madame S., but she 
had a very good bedroom to herself, a good breakfast and tea, besides 
educational advantages and a really comfortable, cheerful /tome. 
Madame S., did not provide dinner, but Miss B., and a French governess 
who was also there, were at liberty to buy or order whatever they liked and 
have it cooked. Miss B. had saved some 15/. or 16/. over and above the 
cost of her return journey, and she was going to a /lomf, so that I felt 
she might and ought to allow herself enough food ; and if she would live 
on boiled rice, I really could not help it. But I was sorry for her com- 
panion, whose dinner often consisted of bread soaked in boiling water, 
with the addition of a small bit of butter. She had a mother to whom she 
sent all she could spare of her salary, and could not afford herself better 
fare ; but, after six or seven weeks of such living she could not be fit to 
enter on an arduous situation, and she would have spent 5/. 

I am afraid that there is a great deal of terrible suffering close to us, 
of which we only get glimpses from time to time. Madame S. from her 
position sees much of it, and does all, and more than all, that her means 
allow to help the cases which come in her way. On one occasion a girl 
came to her about a governess' situation, but Madame S.'s advising her 
to answer a letter she gave her then and there without loss of time, hesi- 
tated, and at last confessed that she had not a penny to buy a stamp with. 
On further inquiry Madame S. found that she had had no breakfast and 
had no prospect of dinner ; and I much fear that many a poor foreign 
governess is reduced to similar straits during the weary waiting for 
an engagement or the holidays, which but too often bring her neither 
recreation nor refreshment. 

»o>€<o« 

;^inor ILegaci) Butieg. 

NOT THE DUTIES DUE ON PROPERTY TO THE STATE, BUT THOSE DUE 

FROM THE DEAD TO THE LIVING. 

HIS is hardly the place to speak of the most important of 
these duties, — such as the providing for the children, and 
the placing the widow in her right place with regard to 
them, and so, by individual action, rectifying the omission of the law 
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of the hnd, which, apparently, considers a mother to be no relation 
to her children. These duties, and such as these, are universally 
acknowledged, if not universally practised. 

* If she had only left me something to do for her ! ' dwells on my 
ear in the saddest tones when the wife and mother was taken from 
those who had leant on her wisdom and thoughtfulness, and there 
was no echo left; no word but the formal will, duly made and 
signed so many years before on the sunny autumn wedding-day, 
when this preparation for death brought no realisation of its possi- 
bility. What would not the value of a word, a note, however little, 
have been in the long days of early sorrow, when it seems impossible 
that they can be really gone quite away, quite beyond the hearing of 
our voices ! Little as we sympathise with costly funerals, it is another 
evidence of the craving to do something for them, or, at least, for 
that mysterious, wonderful body that was part of the dear one, and 
yet is so far away ; farther away than the spirit that seems so near 
sometimes, that we stop to hear what it is going to tell us of the 
Unknown Land. 

Now the Minor Legacy Duties begin here. Fashion is now doing 
what religious principle has done for many families for many years, 
in simplifying funerals, and preventing the great cost and trouble of 
mourning garments ; but we can testify to the comfort of feeling — 
^ He felt strongly about mourning and disliked crape,* when it 
became needful to go through the obnoxious task of deciding on 
dress details at the moment one wished most to abstract oneself 
from the world ; it was a greater help the wish to forward by one 
example a life-long principle held sacred by the dead, even when it 
referred to prices, and materials, and trimmings, than to be made 
by the milliner to consider whether it was becoming or *the thing.* 
What did it matter that * children always wear crape for parents,* if 

* it was mother's wish * that the little ones should run about cool in 
their white dresses during the hot, dusty, summer months ? only if 

* mother * has never expressed such a wish, the natural instinct is to 
pay what other people consider to be respect to her dear memor}'. 
Therefore I would counsel each head of a family to talk the matter 
over while in health, and let it be clearly known what their wishes 
are, and leave a little mem. respecting mourning and funeral. Also 
it might often be a satisfaction to know that the departed had no 
objection to a post-mortem examination. This is a duty to the 
children and to the world, as well as valuable as an example. 
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Very dear to us are all relics of the dead; but they are stilB 
dearer if we know they have been specially left to us. Surely it is. 
one of the minor legacy duties to leave a loving word to each child 
or friend, and many a little bit of interesting family history is thereby 
preserved. * The ring your father gave me when we were engaged ^ 
— does not such a sentence add lustre to the little ring, of slight 
value, besides the later gifts of a wealthier time ? * Bought with my 
eldest boy's first earnings;' this memorial, left to the first gcandchild, 
though it only accompanies a print of a few shillings' value, and 
betraying a juvenile taste in art — does it not outweigh the beauty 
of Turner and the money value of Millais ? 

And how little time it takes ! A few hours each New-year's Day 
would add or alter, as the past year has brought family changes and 
altered circumstances, — perhaps added son or daughter-in-law, or 
child, or grandchild, or friend, to the circle, or taken some away. 
If such remembrances are precious to the home-dwellers, think what 
they would be to the far-away members of the family ! Think of the 
son receiving the sad news of a death that destroys his home — the 
home of his childhood, more precious than ever through the halo of 
distance ! It is no longer his home ; true, a kindly brother may 
inherit, and a warm welcome be always his, but it has ceased to be 
his of right. No more loving letters from her who was the centre — 
yes, there is one more, unexpected, but, oh ! how precious ! And 
this need not be a letter of good advice ; indeed it had better not 
be ; no one knows the date of their death, so let these letters that I 
plead should be written be loving, living notes^ as one should write 
with any birthday or Christmas gift : they will not need to be more 
to be the greatest comfort, specially to the * absent members,' 
who have so often been mentioned in the family gathering, both in 
prayer and at the festive board, and who feel ten times over the 
bitterness of separation at times of sorrow which draws all hearts 
together. 

Only one word we ought, perhaps, to add by way of caution. 
Let it be clearly understood that these words left behind are only 
the expression of wishes, not commands, and as such to be dealt 
with in their spirit and not by their letten One reason alleged 
against such expression of wishes is that it often acts as a fetter ort 
the living, as wishes of the dead are regarded with what approaches. 
to superstition. Full permission should be left with some one to 
alter any bequest which circumstances have rendered undesirable,. 
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:and which would have been according to the wish of the one * passed 
on,' could they have been foreseen. 

Another, though perhaps hardly a minor legacy duty, is the 
question of memoirs. The natural wish that the beloved life that 
has passed away should give its lesson to the world is very natural, 
and so is the feeling that those nearest can do it best. In the case 
•of public characters this is rarely true ; but it is hardly of these we 
speak : we only desire to impress strongly on the minds of all that the 
fact of death does not cancel the obligation to secrecy in many 
•cases; and it would be well if all survivors had considered that 
opinions and personalities concealed during life should remain 
mercifully unknown. The morbid wish for personal details, we had 
almost said gossip, is an increasing trait in these days, and it is an 
appetite that grows by what it feeds on. 

One of the most commendable of legacies we have seen was a 
volume of the choicest extracts left * to my dear nephews and nieces,' 
land to them only. The care of printing and distributing this 
beautiful memorial was the legacy to the loving children, whose 
hours were left vacant by the * sweet cares for ever gone.' 

Nor let the question of charities be forgotten. The best form 
for these is surely the personal one : let some trusted child or friend 
distribute to those who survive the bounty that had been their 
comfort through life. 

So let all and each of us in some quiet hour sit by the fire and 
imagine what the home will be when we ourselves are no longer 
there. Experience tells us it is not the old or the weak that are 
taken first We may hope that we may be permitted to revisit our 
dear ones, but the hope is at best an uncertain one ; but it is certain 
that one day our place here shall know us no more — we shall have 
passed on. While here we grudge no trouble, no care, for our dear 
ones ; let us by a little effort of imagination stretch out even * dead 
hands to comfort these.' N. N. 

*(ttnimfi0 from tje iSici) J«an*ja; Cable/ 

CRUMB THE FIRST. 

OH to be in England, now that April's there I ' sighs Browning from Italy ; 
but the streets and lanes of a great city would hardly have satisfied the poet's 
Jongings. Even there some traces of the season come in the flower-basket of the 
costermonger ; and those whose duties call them, or who are energetic enough to 
•call themselves, and who see Covent Garden at four o'clock a.m., speak of the 
»wealth and beauty of the primroses, daffodils, wallflowers, and other spring blossoms. 
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But there are many who, standing where Browning wished to be, in the sweet 
lanes and lovely gardens of his native country, think with a sigh of the wealth of 
beauty that blooms and withers each day at their feet, unheeded, not from careless- 
ness, but that it is too true, * of the bright scenes of earth and air how little can the 
heart embrace,* and long to share with the dwellers in the towns something of the 
delights of the spring. To these I would offer the experiences of a spring in the 
country by a town dweller. Not that I would imply that country-folk are unconscious 
or inconsiderate of the claims of the city, but they never quite seem to realise that it 
is the *commoiv objects of the country' that are so entirely unattainable in town. 
*It's not good enough to send,' is constantly said ; * there are no flowers in the 
greenhouse,' but there maybe * bread-and-cheese ' in the hedges, moss on the 
tree roots, dainty fairy-caps, bits of stick, with gray and yellow lichen, in the 
plantations ; and these to a Cockney, especially if that Cockney have some feel- 
ings for art, will far outweigh the much-prized and most perfect white camellia, 
which is the pride and delight of its owner, who is nevertheless willing, with a 
pang at her heart, to send it to her sister in town. 

*Now that April's there,' may I suggest that each one who loves flowers, *and 
I perceive by your smiling that none of you hate them,' should get the postal 
baskets, price from is, ^d. per dozen, post free, from Pownall Hubbs, Leek, 
Staffordshire. Line this basket with a piece of gutta-percha tissue, leaving 
ample to tuck in at the top. Two stout linen labels, not too small, complete 
the basket ; these are attached by bits of string, and are respectively addressed 
to the sender and the recipient of the flowers. On the back of the sender's label 
it is well to write * Please return by return of post. Receipt of basket will be 
taken as acknowledgment of the flowers : please leave the lining in the basket, 
and turn the label inside.' This label may or may not be stamped, and ensures 
the return of the basket. 

Nature, though a model of punctuality in her own arrangements, seems in 
England to sometimes take an almost human pleasure in contradicting the * best- 
laid plans of mice and men.' We have a dear friend who wishes for flowers every 
Tuesday, and we promise, *by all the vows that ever woman spoke,' she shall 
have them ^v^ry Tuesday without fail ; but if every Monday it does not rain till 
post-time it certainly does two Mondays out of three, and what becomes of our 
solemn promises? It is no good that the sun laughs out from behind a cloud 
quite in time to take our walk, the flowers are dripping, and would be anything 
but things of beauty, if sent by post ; and to make it all the more provoking^ 
Tuesdays are nearly always — it appears to us, quite always — radiantly fine. 

Now if it is a personal friend, no doubt the flowers are as welcome on Wed- 
nesday, but if she desires them for her district a week must pass, for district 
visiting and rent collecting cannot wait for flowers. And the kind country friend 
sighs to think ' by next week the cowslips will be nearly over, and I haven't sent one 
to London ! ' To obviate this, we publish in our report of *The Kyrle Society,' an 
address of a lady who is in constant communication with those who visit on 
certain days districts embracing the dreariest parts of London, and who welcome 
with delight such a little basket as I am picturing, containing from twelve to 
twenty tiny nosegays, to take with them into the homes of the poor : they are 
specially glad of them, as it often falls to their lot to have to speak words more 
true than pleasant, and it is very agreeable to have something to share in the way 
of flowers. For these purposes the nosegays must be tied up, and the best way 
of doing this is to get at the ironmonger's a coil of fine wire at about 2d,, and 
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ask him (the ironmonger) to cut the coil in two or three by one snip of hii 
powerful nippers. This provides an ample supply of bits of wire always ready to 
hand, and will last a whole season, and never get tangled. Do not twist the wire 
too tight, as it cuts the soft stalks. 

To be quite perfect, the Jiowcrs should be dry and the stalks moist. They 
should be packed firmly, not too loosely, as they should not shake. Primroses, 
cowslips, oxlips, violets, snowdrops, palm, carry well ; later rose buds (not roses), 
rhododendrons in bud, azaleas also not full blown, anemones, pansies if packed 
alone; fairy-fire, * lilies of all kinds,* carnations (but they are heavy). White 
pinks are charming, cuckoo-pint, hawthorn, and geraniums fall, and are useless 
to send, except the double pink and white, and they bruise. Snowballs carry well. 
Camellias require covering with cotton wool, a touch browns them. Mignonette, 
especially greenhouse mignonette, carries well and lasts long. Myrtle is peerless, 
as green. Maidenhair fern is most capricious. Flowers should all be put into 
water, and have a good drink, before before packing up. 

The little nosegays look best with two contrasting colours and a bit of green, 
and it is a great help to sort the flowers and make each bunch up mechanically. 
And I would offer another suggestion. Can each sender of the basket share * the 
luxury of doing good' with some one? One visitor to a cottage hospital used 
each day she went, to take the flowers gathered, and the bundle of cut wires, and 
several pairs of scissors, and request the assistance of the patients, while she 
chatted to them of the dreary courts where these kindly messages were to win 
their way; the most doubtful grew more cheerful, and the suffering were cheered 
by doing something both useful and pleasant, and each vied with the other in 
producing the daintiest nosegay. 

No. II. 

IN my last paper I showed how Pride blinds the governess to some 
duties and makes her ungrateful in the performance of others. And 
now, as I look down the slope of the * Hill Difficulty,* I see another bit of 
my dead self. It is not pleasant for me or you to look at ; tread upon it, 
and so pass it — it is Selfishness. 

May, my first pupil, was an only child. How vividly I remember her ! 
No need to keep the photograph of the fair laughing face, nor the lock of 
sunny hair, so delicately fine ! Memory, the faithful, the magic artist, 
paints her in a thousand attitudes, with as many different expressions, at 
the cost of a few tears only. If I tried to copy one of those pictures for you, 
you would find it common-place. She was full of life and attractive 
grace, and affectionate in disposition. As she had no child companions, 
Mrs. Carmichael was anxious that I should be playfellow as well as 
teacher. She naturally thought my youth in favour of this, but I believe 
this to have been a mistake. It is often supposed that young girls are 
fitter companions for children than women of thirty or thereabouts. But, 
in reality, childhood is neither so refreshing nor interesting to eighteen as 
to twenty-eight. Womanhood is a new and proud possession to eighteen. 
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She is tempted to look with some little scorn (poor, foolish thing ! ) at the 
plays, and make-believes, and innocent remarks, of eight ; she prefers to 
be in her Aew world, the grown-up one, to being in the child-world she 
has recently left. This is natural, but it is man's mission in a state of 
grace to strive after the j«/>^r-natural ; and there is nothing which gives 
so strong an evidence of the existence of the supernatural, nor which so 
forcibly illustrates man's power of attaining to it, as an unselfish life. I 
was not thoroughly selfish ; indeed Memory^ in her self-justifying moods, 
can recall an earnest desire to be unselfish ; moreover, many a deed of 
unselfishness : but one needs long practice in self-denial and the habit of 
sympathy to become a child with children. Even our blessed Lord did 
not *go about doing good' till thirty years old. He was then, as man, 
able to sympathise in every human joy or grief. 

But by these remarks I don't mean to say that all young girls are 
unfitted to act as companions to children. A contrary experience 
comes before me as I write these words. May had a cousin, a 
year or two my junior, who used to stay sometimes at Brooklands, 
and whose advent was ever hailed with gladness by every member 
of the household. It never seemed to cost Miss Vernon the least 
effort to throw herself, heart and soul, into all May's amusements, 
however wild or eccentric. And when she made a third, I, usually so dull 
and lifeless a playfellow, felt myself infected by her innocent joyousness, 
and could become a child too. I was surprised to learn from her once that 
her life was far from cloudless, and I believe that the secret of the bright- 
ness it reflected on those around her was that she was eminently one of 
the *pure in heart.' Mrs. Carmichael soon became convinced that I 
should never make a satisfactory playfellow for May, and she therefore 
undertook the charge of another little girl, whose widowed mother was 
grateful to have so good a home for one of her numerous children. If I 
had begun earlier to train myself in the ways of self-denial I might not 
have failed at this point of my journey. Jesus ^grew in favour with man.' 
Unselfishness, worthy of the name, must be a thing of growth. Let 
none think to assume the garment at will. Young governesses must not 
be surprised if they find it hard to sympathise with and amuse children, 
but the sooner they begin, the better, to cultivate the precious little seed 
of out-reaching love, already sown in their hearts by the Divine Sower. 

A Governess. 
1 » I 

l^oto to 3tamp out Jnfectwn* 

ONE of the penalties we all pay for increased knowledge in these 
days of advancing civilisation is fear of non-preventible evils, and 
most prominent of all these are infectious diseases. *Fcar of Infection !' 
what hours of anxiety, what heart-pangs, do not these words represent to 
mothers, governesses, nurses, and all who have even temporary charge 
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of children ! What family is there that does not date some sad loss from 
^that day when the children came home so chilly, though where they 
caught it no one can tell?' 

It is a fear that never leaves the mind ; the very air we breathe is full 
of it The morning's milk, the postman's letter, may bring it. We are not 
free from it even when we lie down in clean sheets at night. To 
enumerate all the chances were to add some terrors to some minds 
which have not thought before of that special channel of danger. Let 
any one nursing scarlet fever take note of the various precautions urged 
on the unfortunate sufferer; many reasonable and useful — some, on a 
par with a charwoman's conduct, who always went upstairs with her 
apron over her head when she heard the patients were * peeling,' as she 
said the 'poor young ladies would look so terrible with their skins 
all raw !' 

But there is something really being done. For fen years Hastings has 
been free from any epidemic of scarlet fever. Now, when we consider 
that Hastings has many disadvantages to contend with, being a place 
where convalescents constantly go before the period of infection can be 
really considered over, and that there is a floating population of hay- 
makers and hoppers from the lowest parts of London, it will be seen that 
no ordinary causes have been at work to secure this happy result, as ol 
course sporadic cases have not been absent. These causes are most 
interestingly drtailed in Mrs. Johnstone's pamphlet called Lessons on the 
Prevention of the Spread of Fevers^ to be had of James Dorman, Royall 
Victoria Library, St. Leonards-on-Sea, and also of the Secretary, Miss 
Stephenson, Edward Street, Vincent Square. Such success led to a 
general wish to try whether London could not be brought under the same 
agencies, and Mrs. Johnstone held several meetings about a year ago, 
which resulted in founding the * Westminster Sanitary Aid Association,* 
under the Presidency of the Duke of Westminster, and with a large and 
influential Committee. A Lady Manager was appointed, and a Sanitary 
Visitor under her, who were directed to carry out the aims and objects 
of the Association, these being to prevent the spread of infectious disease* 
and instruct working people how best to treat cases which occur in 
their own families. 

The results of the Association formed last year in Westminster were 
given in a Meeting held at the National Society's Rooms, Broad Sanc- 
tuary, Sir Rutherford Alcock in the chair, on January 23rd, and ia 
the Report, circulated in the rooms, which says : — 

* The Sanitary Visitors have been working for seven months in the nine district 
parishes of Westminster, and during that time have visited in all 137 cases; i.e^ 
38 Scarlet Fever, 15 Measles, seven Chicken Pox, 10 Whooping Cough, 
two Diphtheria, one Smallpox, two Ringworm, and 9 doubtful cases. 

*A case may be specially quoted which has come to the knowledge of the 
Sanitary Visitor within the last few weeks, showing the necessity of their visits \a 
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the homes of the poor. In one family they found a father, mother, and four 
children, ages ranging from one to fourteen years, all living and sleeping in 
one room. 

* The eldest girl had scarlet fever; she and two of the other children were sleeping 
in one bed. The Sanitary Visitor lent bedding, and the woman made up a bed 
on the floor for the children who were free from the fever ; thus removing them 
from immediate infection, and up to the present time they have escaped the fever. 
This case was not known till too late to be sent to the hospital.' 

The Report goes on to state, that in 44 cases of Scarlet Fever the 
infection did not spread beyond the ori^nal case. 

One point was so obvious that we suppose it was therefore omitted by 
all the speakers, who agreed, from various reasons, that the enlightenment 
of ignorance was one (at least) of the great duties and aims of the Society ; 
and that was. Who were to be the means of this enlightenment? This is 
clearly the Sanitary Visitor, and it is most satisfactory to know that the 
present one, whose work has been so satisfactory, was trained by Mrs. 
Johnstone's Visitor ; and that she would train, with the consent and 
arrangement of Miss Stephenson, the Lady Manager, other women, to 
act when they are required in similar capacities. 

The Lady Manager states that the requirements for a Sanitary Visitor 
are that she should have above all common sense, be a woman of a iaixx 
age, and if to these be added some knowledge of nursing it is a help ; she 
must have a fair education : but the Lady Manager visits each case, and 
undertakes all accounts, correspondence, and books. The salaries are, 
for the Lady Manager, £fiO ; and for the Sanitary Visitor, £\o. 

An earnest appeal for funds concluded the meeting. All inquiries will 

be gladly answered by Miss Stephenson, i Edward Street, Vincent 

Square. A Looker-On. 

>o>»:o« 

No. L FURNITURE. 

BEFORE I enter upon my subject I should like to disclaim any attempt either 
to teach ladies how to become house-painters or to instruct house-painters 
in the practice of their profession. All I can offer is a few hints, which I think 
may enable women who have some artistic taste, and are accustomed to handle an 
oil-paint brush, to beautify their dwellings and save expense in furniture. For 
successful decorative work, oil-painting is an absolute necessity, but a person 
accustomed to drawing or water-colour painting would only require a few lessons 
and some practice in order to paint flowers in oil on a prepared background. 

The first deed of a young lady who turns her attention to furniture-painting 
generally is to paint a screen, probably because it is the article which shows oft 
painting to the best advantage and is of least use ; indeed, in a small house it is 
of less than no use ; but in case my readers should chance to occupy large draughty 
houses, or for any other reason wish to possess a painted screen, I will give some 
notes on the mode of proceeding with it. 
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It used to be possible to buy second-hand screens cheap, but they are not so 
easy to get now that they are so much in fashion. An intelligent country carpenter 
can make one quite well, and a great saving may be effected by using leather or 
cloth instead of the reversible metal hinges, which are the most expensive to use. 
In getting one made, great attention should be given to the size and proportions, 
and the effect may be much improved by using ornamental wood, putting a little 
open-work at the top or bottom, &c. ; but such details must always depend upon 
the taste of the designer. The material with which it is covered must also be 
matter of taste ; but in getting a new one made American cloth will be found the 
most economical and serviceable : it can now be had in all colours, dull gold 
included. 

A screen already covered with cloth m.iy be re-covered with gold paper or silk. 
When the carpenter's work is done the artist's turn comes. Of course there are 
many ways of decorating screens, but on the whole the easiest is to get possession 
of the flowers you want to paint upon it — say plants which grow from eight inches 
to two feet high — for the foot of each leaf, and long, rather horizontal branches 
of flowering trees, to draw across the upper part, each perhaps going over two 
leaves of the screen. Do not have a great variety of plants or many colours, and 
choose talher large simple flowers. When you have picked your flower for one 
part, hold it against the screen to see if it shows up well, then place it as exactly 
as possible in the same position, with a similar light and background a considerable 
way off. The errors into which most amateur decorators fall are those of covering 
their surface too much and putting in too much detail. A warning may, perhaps, 
help you to avoid the former fault, and for the latter the best remedy is to keep 
your subject a good way off, and not paint more than you can sec. Correct 
drawing is, of course, as necessary for decorative painting as for any other kind. 
I have described the painting of a screen at considerable length, more because 
it is a good text to write upon than because it is a very desirable article to paint. 
On the whole, I think, work is much better bestowed upon a wardrobe or other 
useful article. 

Wardrobes and presses of various kinds, solid as to wood and hinges, but very 
shabby outside, can often be got at sales for a third or fourth of their cost price. 
Before buying such an article you should make sure that it works well, for cranky 
drawers or broken locks are very disagreeable possessions ; veneering also is to be 
avoided. The first thing when you get it home is to have it well scrubbed outside 
and in ; then procure one or two pots of ready-made glossy paint, of whatever 
colour you like best — black, perhaps — and a packet or bottle of gold paint. Look 
the thing well over, and make up your mind where your painting is to be ; if, as 
is probable, the doors are panelled, the panels will be the most suitable place for 
decoration. In this case, paint it black all over except the panels. Brunswick 
black is easily obtained and perfectly simple to apply, but it must be carefully used 
as it is excessively dirty. When the black paint is dry the panels, and perhaps 
some lines of the moulding round them, if there be any, should be painted with 
gold. A person unaccustomed to the work can scarcely hope to conceal the brush 
marks in the gold, but these can be made rather ornamental than otherwise by 
working the brush in various directions ; it should in any case not be drawn steadily, 
either perpendicularly or horizontally. When the gold is dry flowers can be painted 
upon it, as directed for the screen. What flowers are chosen, and how they are 
treated, must be matter of choice ; but it will generally be best to use tree blooms 
for upper panels, and herbaceous plants for lower ones. A single spray is more 
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effective, as a rule, than a picked bunch, and mixtures of flowers are to be avoided. 
Only a person accustomed to decorative work should attempt conventional 
designs. 

I have suggested black for the part of the furniture which is not to have flowers 
painted upon it. It is very often used as a background, but I think mistakenly, 
as it is one that never occurs in nature, and anything painted upon it looks par- 
ticularly hard and disagreeably startling. If flowers are painted upon it, very quiet 
pale colours should be used. Black and dull gold are very popular and convenient 
colours for furniture, but if you do not care for these, various shades of dark green, 
brown, and pale blue, make effective backgrounds. If material and work are good, 
nothing can be better for a general surface than plain polished wood, but all imi- 
tations of it are odious. The successions of S's that used to represent oak, and 
V's that stood for ash, are now, I hope, matters of the past ; but even the more 
innocent walnut or mahogany stains are to be viewed with suspicion. 

Various kinds of fancy tables may be treated in much the same way as the 
wardrobe and screen, and some chairs are very much improved by a little paint. 
The form of chair which perhaps best repays labour is the folding-up garden-seat, 
which can now be bought so cheaply. The wood-work may be painted black, 
pricked out with gold, and the carpet-seat covered with a bit of embroidery ; but 
it is a hopeless task to describe all the articles which may be improved by the 
judicious use of oil-paint. 

OBliiicational ^Facilities for WLomtn. 

' I ^HESE have multiplied amazingly during the last few years; but per- 
-■- haps one of the most useful and original forms in which they have 
been presented to industrious students has been that of the * Classes by 
Correspondence,' which have been so useful to many dwellers in out-of- 
the-way corners of England. An auxiliary to these of great importance is 
the Cambridge Examiner^ which was started by its energetic young Editress 
in 1 88 1, at a time when the performance of her own duties as a public- 
school teacher might well have been considered a sufficient excuse for not 
taking any especial interest in the educational requirements of other 
people. But her convictions that such a periodical would be of use to the 
numbers of her countrywomen who were pressing into the sacred precincts 
of Knowledge have been amply justified, and it is only necessary to see 
one of the numbers for the current year, and to glance down the distin- 
guished names on her staff, and the titles of the papers they contribute, 
to judge how perseveringly she has laboured, or what a high degree of 
success has crowned her efforts. We can hardly give a better idea of the 
scope of this Magazine, or of the great assistance it may be to the Heads 
of Schools wishing to test the requirements of their scholars, or to 
students who desire to examine their own attainments, than by pub- 
lishing the Prospectus of this valuable work almost verbatim : — 

* The Cambridge Examiner^ an Educational Paper, published on the 15th of 
each month, except July and August — post free, 5j. 6</. per annum — is intended 
to meet the wants of persons offering themselves as Candidates for the Cambridge 
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Junior, Senior, Higher Local, and Teachers* Examinations, and contains Exami- 
nation Papers on progressive portions of the work being prepared for Examination. 
The papers are set by ladies holding University Honour Certificates, who are 
engaged in preparing pupils for the Cambridge Examinations, and they are willing 
to correct and comment upon answers to the questions from Students requiring 
assistance and direction in their work. The fee for such correction of one set of 
papers (i. e. for answers to the questions on all the subjects one Candidate takes 
up for examination) is 3/. 3J. per annum, payable yearly or half-yearly in advance. 
The fee for the correction of papers on one subject only is i/. is. per annum. 
Reduction is allowed to Teachers, and to pupils of schools from which more than 
three sets of papers are sent. 

*The Cambridge Examiner has proved a great assistance to Students pre- 
paring by themselves for examination. It tends to counteract any tendency to 
cramming, or working in a groove in schools, by the introduction of an exterior 
influence, and to familiarise Candidates with answering written questions in the 
best methods. A few remarks are appended to each number on any points in the 
answering of the questions which may seem to the Editor sufficiently conspicuous 
to deserve public notice. 

* Post-office Orders for the Cambridge Examiner^ also for the correction of 
papers, should be made payable to the Editor, M. Hewett, P.O. Charing Cross 
(cheques crossed " London and County Bank "), and all Communications are to 
be addressed to **The Editor, the Cambridge Examiner^ 21 Mortimer Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, w,' 
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Uillage Kutses. 

THE difficulty of obtaining Nurses for cases of sickness occurring in 
the houses of the working poor in country villages is too great and 
too widely recognised to need being here dwelt upon. The question how 
women of the right stamp, for they must not be above the most menial 
offices, if they are to be of any real use, and yet should know something 
of skilled nursing and of the symptoms and treatment of illness, has often 
been mooted in these columns. The problem of supplying Nurses is 
being tried by benevolent persons all over England, but the question how 
to satisfy one's own conscience by supplying a woman of sufficient intel- 
ligence, if not skill, to be of some real use, and yet one who will be 
acceptable to the family or patient themselves, continues still in many 
localities unanswered. 

If a thoroughly satisfactory Nurse, i.e. one not only kind and sensible 
but trained and experienced, is obtained, and the higher wages which such 
persons require, and should have, be supplied by private charity, ten to 
one it does not yet follow that she will be a success. She will not stand 
the poverty or discomfort of the homes she goes to, or the poor them- 
selves will not stand her. They object to the higher standard of cleanli- 
ness and order, if not of morals, which she enforces, and would rather 
struggle on with all the misery they sufifer than be so *put about.' Here 
and there some happy combination of circumstances — a woman whose 
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* passion for humanity,' and it requires little short of this for any one who 
knows what real nursing should be, to * hugger-mugger,* or make shift with 
the appliances of a cottage ; wash, dress, and feed the children when they 
come home from school, cook for the husband, perhaps attend to one 
infant if not three below school age, and after acting * mother ' all day sleep 
in the same bed with the patient at night, or lie on the draughty floor. 
Wise and discreet superintendence, a quick but not exhausting succession 
of cases — the approval of the doctors, the satisfaction of the poor — make a 
Village Nurse, and an entire success ; but it is by no means always so. 
The very despair of doing justice to her * case ' will dishearten many a 
woman who would put up with everything else, but to whose professional 
spirit this straw is the last burden which breaks her down. Where the 
patient is not the mother of the family, the Nurse's labour may not be so 
great and her discomfort less ; but these are by far the most frequent 
cases which require a Village Nurse, and must therefore be looked upon 
as the rule rather than the exception. Small wonder that the most well- 
considered and munificently supported efforts fail to carry out such a 
programme as this; and perhaps where all attempts to supply such a 
Nurse as \\.% supporters would consider satisfactory have failed, some such 
scheme as that which is described below may prove of some use. ^Quand 
on 71^ a , pas ce gji'on aitne^ il faut aimer ce qu'on a, is a proverb which is 
capable of a wide application ; and so much comparative comfort may be 
introduced into a sick-room, however poor, by the presence of a respect- 
able and kindly woman, a little wiser than the patient or her neighbours, 
that a sort of Registry for supplying the services of such persons in a 
more systematic way than that of mere chance, such as appears to be 
aimed at in the following Prospectus, may be better than nothing. 

We have received the following proposal for forming an associated 
staff of Nurses for the sick in a district containing several parishes, 
which, we are told, has worked well in Norfolk, and we give it publicity 
here in the hope of obtaining hints from other localities in which it may 
have been tried with success : — 

* The difficulty in this neighbourhood (Sussex) of obtaining Nurses when 
needed, arises less from insufficiency of supply than from want of organization for 
their employment. Two instances well illustrate this. Mrs. B., anxious to engage 
a Nurse for a sick cottager, was assured there was no one of the sort disengaged 
in her neighbourhood, so afforded the sufferer what relief was possible by occa- 
sionally sending her own children's nurse to tend him. Meanwhile Nurse K., 
residing within five miles' distance, was desiring employment. Mrs. C, with a 
case of severe illness in her house, despatched a special messenger to London for a 
Sick Nurse in vain, and at last called in a Nurse from a neighbouring village, 
whom she would have employed from the first had there been any certain means 
of ascertaining that she was highly recommended by a doctor. 

* It is therefore contemplated in forming the staff of district Nurses to engage, 
as far as possible, those already living in the neighbourhood ^ and such as are usually 
employed amongst the poorer classes. 
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'One strong reason for adopting this principle is that the cottagers may be sup- 
plied with Nurses who, while approved of by the doctors as capable, are accus- 
tomed to the business and habits of cottage life,* which it has been found in 
most places that regularly trained Nurses do not understand. At the same time, 
to meet different requirements, it is intended also to have one or two Nurses of 
superior training and qualifications on the staff. 

*It seems considered best that the Nurses should reside in different parts of the 
district rather than be gathered into one central Home. 

* It is hoped that some such Rules as the following, as amended at the meeting 
of January, which are mostly drawn from those of the Norfolk Institutions, will 
work well : — 

* I. The services of the Nurses not available beyond the district of the 
Association. 

* 2. Applications for Nurses to be made to Secretar}', accompanied with post- 
card or stamped envelope ready addressed, or if by telegram with answer prepaid. 

* 3. No Nurse shall attend any case without a Subscriber's Order, signed by 
the Secretary of the Association, or for urgent cases and for occasional visits by a 
Committee-lady, who must give immediate notice to the Secretary of the case, 
name, and address of the patient. 

* 4. Each order shall expire with the case, and shall not remain in force longer 
than a month. Should the case require further nursing, and a second Subscriber's 
Order cannot be obtained, the services of the Nurse may be continued beyond the 
month at the rate of charge made to non-stibscribers. 

* 5. No Nurse shall be transferred from one patient to another without appli- 
cation to the Secretary and a fresh Order. 

* 6. Orders shall be given and charges made by the Association according to 

the following scale : — 

One Order for ! Charges fok Nurses per Week. 

lo Non- 

Subscribers. Subscribers. 



In the Class or each Annual 

Subscription of 
jk^aoourcrs «•• ••« •«. ••• ••• ^«v. 

Artisans and School Teachers ... y. 

Farmers and Tradespeople ... 5^. 

Gentry and Servants in Gentle- 
men's Houses ; and Cottage 
Hospitals (as extra Nurse) ... ioj. 



IS. 6ii» 3^. 

2s, 6i/, 5*^* 
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* Board and lodging for the Nurse to be provided in all cases. 
'Collections for the Association made in church will entitle the clergyman of 

the parish to one monthly Order for the poor of his parish for every i/. collected. 

* For infectious cases and in all cases for a monthly Nurse a double chaige will 
be made, and when a Nurse is engaged and kept waiting at her home the charge 
will b^n from date of engagement. In confinement cases, when the Nurse 
wishes for a doctor and the patient neglects to send for one, M^ Nurse shall not be 
held responsible, 

* 7. Subscriptions (due in February) and all payments to be sent to the Trea- 
surer through Committee-lady. 

* Not only is this desirable in the abstract, but these differ so much in different 
counties that a Nurse from the same locality, but not near enough to be entangled in 
the local gossip, will be more acceptable to the poor than a stranger, who will be so 
called even if but a short distance off. — Ed. 
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* 8. The services of a Nurse may also be obtained within a two-mile radius of 
her home for occasional nursing, dressing burns, wounds, &c., on the following 
terms : — gd. and board for a single day or night of twelve hours, and ^d. per hour 
for single visits. 

* 9. The journeying of the Nurse in every instance to and from a case must be 
paid or provided for. 

* 10. No Nurse to receive any gratuity. An offering in gratitude for her ser- 
vices may, if desired, be given to the funds of the Association. 

* II. Where night nursing is required the Nurse shall have some hours during 
the day for rest or one night in three. 

* 12. When possible. Nurses shall be allowed to attend Divine Service. 

* 13. Not less than twenty-four hours' notice must be sent to the Secretary 
before a Nurse is sent back to her home. 

* 14. Nurses joining the staff must produce recommendations from a doctor 
and a clergyman, and satisfactory testimonials as to character. Preference will 
be given to members of any Temperance Society. 

* 15. Any complaint from Nurse or patient must be made to the Committee- 
lady o the parish in which the Nurse is employed, who shall have power to dis- 
charge her from her case. Any misconduct on the part of the Nurse will subject 
her to dismissal from the staff of the Association. 

* 16. Nurses shall be paid a fixed salary (25/. to 28/.) by the Association, but 
must board and lodge themselves except when out, when, if attending a patient of 
the labouring or artisan classes, they shall be allowed y. 6d, a-week for extra 
board by the Association. 

* 17. Each Nurse shall have two print dresses and four aprons given her in the 
course of the year by the Association, and shall be provided with a light iron bed- 
;stead and bedding for her own use, extra air-pillows and other appliances for 
alleviation of sickness, as far as the funds of the Association will admit. 

* 18. When attending a cottager's wife, a Nurse will be expected to do all that 
is required for the care of her patient's family, with the exception of the family 
washing. 

* 19. The Nurse must be ready to go where directed by the Secretary, or for- 
feit her pay, and will have a month's holiday in the course of the year. 

* It is proposed to enrol parishes within a radius of twelve miles of Horsham 
vrhich are willing to guarantee a sufficient annual contribution. 

* The machinery of the Association will consist of a Secretary, a Treasurer, 
xind a Committee, consisting of these two and of one lady or more from every 
associated parish. The Committee will meet one a-year, or on the requisition of 
iive members. 

* The Committee-ladies will be expected to collect subscriptions, donations, 
and payments for the Association ; to apply to the Secretary for a Nurse for such 
patients in her parish as are not able to manage this for themselves ; to answer 
inquiries and report, when necessar}', concerning the conduct of any Nurse of the 
Association employed within her parish ; also to suggest anything of importance 
to the Secretary or General Committee.' 

[Ed. — We shall be glad to receive communications from persons who 
have tried any plan of this nature, and also to hear of Nurses willing to 
be trained for the work.] 
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How TO TURN AN HONEST PENNY.— The following quotation from 
a suburban paper, as it may encourage some of our readers who have 
small incomes to persevere in cultivating poultry for profit as well as 
pleasure. A gentleman writes as follows : — 

* I had on the ist January, 1882, twenty hens and pullets, but two shortly 
died and left me eighteen. I have had during the year 3062 eggs. 

Which sold for £iS 12 6 

Fowls sold 200 

Cost of food 

Value of six extra fowls . 

Profit . 

Commencing the year with twenty and ending with twenty-six gives me six extra. 
The fowls are crossbred ; not first-cioss, but about fourteenth. My system has. 
been to keep my pullets, and they have been crossed by Minorca, Hamburg, 
Howden, Polish, and Leghorn, during the past five years. I have one pullet 
that laid two eggs before Jan. 1st, 1882, and 250 during the year. This is the 
highest number I have ever reached with one hen, but I have several that have 
laid between 200 and 230 eggs. I may add that, in addition to the cost of food,, 
the fowls have had the usual scraps from the house.' 

Domestic Economy. — In answer to our inquiry last month for books con- 
taining 'plain practical directions for the performance of household duties,' we 
have received the names of various publications, several of which seem to be ot 
the required kind. T/te Hcmsemaid and Parloitrmaid : What they have to doy and 
Haw to do itf gives clear, plain instructions, and many good receipts ; it is published 
by Dean and Sons, Fleet Street, price is. They publish also the Maid-of-aH- 
work's Guide and the Cooks Guide, No. 3 of the Finchley Manuals on HottscholcC 
Work is a first-rate little book (Masters and Co., &/.); and is particularly suited 
for use in training-homes or industrial schools, though for home use the catc-^ 
gorical form is perhaps a drawback. Everyday Work in the Household (Slomaa 
and Co., 213 Oxford Street, Manchester) is recommended as a very admirable 
book for girls in domestic service ; and Mrs. 13eeton's penny books on servants' 
duties have also been found useful by some of our correspondents. Mrs. Warren's. 
;f 2CO a- Year contains much good practical advice on household matters ; but is 
suited rather to mistresses of small incomes than to servants. Much valuable 
information — not only on such every-day matters as cooking, mending, and 
cleaning, but also on nursing and on the laws of health — is contained in Hints on 
Nursing the Sick and other Domestic Subjects^ by Mrs. Edward Pease, published 
by Partridge and Co., price 2xi. ; and though primarily intended for use in girls' 
schools, this little work is admirably suited for distribution among the poor. To 
those who desire to place domestic service in its highest light, and so help 
servants to realise a noble ideal, we would recommend The Young Sei-vant's Chvn 
Book, printed by Richards, Market Street, Falmouth. In training servants we 
must not forget that there are many subjects, besides their actual household 
duties, on which they require to be taught. Some knowledge of the use and 
necessity of pure air, fresh water, and the various kinds of clothing and food, will 
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be of great use, whatever position in the household girls are required to fill. This 
knowledge may be learnt from Household Science, by the Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, 
Principal of Whitelands Training College. It is published by Stanford, price 
3J'. 6^., and would be a capital present to give any young servant or young 
married woman. Another excellent work — and one which supplies much of the 
knowledge required for domestic duties, though this is not definitely aimed at in 
it — is Mrs. liiiWcli^s Lcciures on Health, noticed to-day in the space devoted to 
Book Notices. 

We beg to thank the numerous correspondents who have offered us contribu- 
tions upon the subject of * servants duties,' &c., and to inform them that arrange- 
ments have already been made for the series of short papers suggested in our last 
number, should space permit of any further details upon a matter not entirely 
within the scope of this Magazine. We would remind them that any contributions 
sent in to the Quarterly Prize Competition will receive attention, and that House- 
hold Management is by no means excluded. Further communications may still 
be forwarded to Miss G. Clive Bayley, The Wilderness, Ascot, Berks, who kindly 
undertakes the Editorship of this branch of our Gazette. 

Young Women's Christian Association: Office, 17 Old Cavendish 
Street, London. — Among the numerous efforts made by the promoters of 
this excellent Institution for improving the condition of its Members is 
the frequent issue of small pamphlets, which may be circulated through 
the post, and which are, indeed, entitled the Occasional Letters of the 
y, IV. C. A. — Copies are to be had from the Office at 2s. 6d. per hundred, 
or a free grant may be had for distribution. One which has recently 
appeared from the pen of Mrs. Locker is especially worthy of notice, 
not only for the full report of the advantages which the Members enjoy, 
the warnings and wise counsels which the letter itself contains, but for 
the List of over sixty addresses at which Bible Classes are held in 
London, by Ladies interested in the welfare of domestic ser\'ants and 
shop girls, and willing to receive them either at their own houses or in 
some other convenient spot for purposes of recreation or instruction. 
These tokens of friendliness must be very welcome to many of the girls 
who have no homes of their own in London, and are obliged to choose 
between the terrible solitude of a great city or society and amusements 
which they have reason to fear as still more dangerous. The letter 
alludes to the great danger of Foreign Registry Offices, and of answering 
foreign advertisements, and quotes a letter lately addressed to the Daily 
Telegraph by the Rev. Francis J. C. Moran, B.D., 12 Avenue d'Antin, 
Paris, Chaplain of the English Church in the Rue d'Aguesseau, in which 
he describes the narrow escape of a girl from extreme danger in con- 
sequence of coming to Paris in answer to one of these advertisements ; 
which, even after some inquiry, appeared to offer only the safest and 
most suitable service. This letter should be largely circulated, and 
ladies would be doing a kind artd useful deed in enclosing one whenever 
they have occasion to pay a bill or write to a shop in which young women 
are employed. 
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MANY of our readers will welcome the following brief sketch of the 
work done by this Society since its establishment in the spring of 
last year, and will join us in wishing * good speed ' to an undertaking of 
such importance to the majority of women. The extremely unsatisfactory 
conditions under w^hich the calling of a Midwife has been hitherto carried 
on in England — unsatisfactory both as regards those who practise it, 
and their patients, or, as they might sometimes be more fitly described, 
their victims — earnestly calls for the attention of the Legislature of the 
country ; and we rejoice to learn that so large a number of Petitions in 
favour of some legislation on this important subject have been circulated, 
and especially that so many have been applied for by Medical men : — 

* Meetings of the M. A. S. were held on Feb. 27, May 12, and June 22, which 
were well attended, both by ladies interested in the question and by Midwives 
themselves. Fifteen Members and five Associate Members, as well as several Lay 
Members, were elected. 

*The full Prospectus of the Society was carefully considered, clause by clause, 
at the last meeting of the Society held in June, and passed. 

*The Petition to Parliament in favour of the Licensing and Registration of 
Midwives by the State was laid on the table at the meeting on Feb. 27, since 
which date 117 copies have been circulated. Of these, 70 have been returned to 
the Hon. Secretary more or less filled with signatures, and almost all have been 
presented in Parliament — some last year, and some this session ; and copies are 
still being applied for. At a rough calculation, the Petitions already sent in 
contain about 1200 signatures, of which 300, or one fourth, are those of Medical 
men, proving that the Medical profession are in favour of the movement, notwith- 
standing the fears entertained by some persons who have not had the opportunity 
of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the subject. A Bill, having the same 
object in view, was drafted last year by the Parliamentary Bills Committee, and 
received the approbation of the Lord President and the Vice-President of the Privy 
Council, and of the General Medical Council, to whom they submitted it ; and will 
doubtless be warmly welcomed by all acquainted with the urgent need for reform 
in this most important matter. Some difference of opinion upon technical details 
will doubtless arise. One or two points the M. A. S. hopes to see slightly altered ; 
but with this reservation the Society is prepared to support the Bill. It is as well, 
however, to draw attention to the fact that the Petition now in circulation, which 
entirely originated with and emanated from this Society, whilst asking for some 
legislation in the matter, does not commit the Society to any special form of legis- 
lation ; and that the M. A. S. has not identified itself v/ith this or any other 
measure. 

*A small Library was opened in connexion with the Society, but does not 
seem, we regret to say, to be appreciated by the Members ; as, notwithstanding 
the fact that hitherto no charge save carriage has been made for the loan of the 
books, only tkreg Members have availed themselves of it. 

* One Member became entitled last August to claim a grant from the Quaran- 
tine Fund, but generously refrained from doing so, on account of the short time the 
Society had been in existence. 
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* Several of the Members are reminded that they are in arrears with their sub- 
scriptions, and that whilst it is so they are debarred from deriving any benefit 
from the Funds, should the necessity arise. 

* Many applications have been received for District Midwives, and three (one 
in London and two in the country) have been supplied. The Hon. Secretary 
would be glad to receive the names and addresses of any Midwives who wish for 
district work. 

* All queries regarding the Society should be addressed to the Hon. Sec. , Mrs. 
Bedingfeld, 263 Vauxhall Bridge Road, s.W., who will also forward Prospectuses 
and copies of the Petition on application. All letters needing a reply should 
contain a stamped envelope.' 

So much misapprehension prevails with respect to the measures likely 
to be adopted by the Legislature in any attempt to improve the calling 
of Midwifery, and such unnecessary fears are expressed lest they should 
press hardly upon the poor in our country villages, that it may be well 
to give some indication of the nature of the regulations proposed by the 
Bill. It will be seen that as much consideration is paid in it to the 
interests of the existing race of Midwives as is consistent with the good 
of their patients, and that no penalty will be incurred by any one helping 
a neighbour /;/ an emergency ; the Bill being only intended to prevent 
incompetent persons from calling themselves Midwives, or deliberately 
undertaking to attend cases without any qualification. Thus the only 
reasonable objection which can be made to the action of this Bill in 
country places is thus removed. 

The Bill which it is proposed to lay before Parliament this session 
provides that, after it has passed, no cne shall take or use the title of 
Midwife or Accoucheuse unless she be registered, under a penalty of 5/. 
All Midwives who have been in bond fide practice for a year before the 
passing of the Act will, on their producing certificates to that effect, be 
entitled to be registered without further examination ; but all others will 
have to be examined by the Midwifery Board, and to satisfy them as to 
their competency, before being registered. Provision is made ^ for the 
establishment of Local Examining Boards, and also for the suspension 
of Midwives for misconduct, drunkenness, or misdemeanour, and fines 
are to be imposed in all such cases ; continued misconduct being followed 
by the erasure of the Midwife's name from the list altogether, though it 
will be at the option of the Registrar, after a time, and under certain 
circumstances, to restore it. The fee for Examination will be 2/. ; for 
Registration, i/. 

A meeting in connexion with this movement will be held in 
London within the next few weeks, and Midwives desiring membership 
should apply at once for a copy of the regulations for admission ; which, 
together with the Prospectus, will be forwarded by the Hon. Sec. to 
them, or to any persons interested in the subject. A limited number of 
cards of invitation to ladies desiring to attend the meeting will be issued, 
for which application must also be made to the Hon. Sec. 
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* Zo tie utmo0t of our potoer/ 

Treasurer — Miss Octavia Hill. 

Hon, Secretary — Miss Mary Lyall, 14 Nottingham Place, w., to whom all 

Communications should be addressed. 

Choir Hon, Sec. — Miss Leycester, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Open-air Hon. Sec. — Edmund Maurice, Esq., 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Flowers — Miss Fripp, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

"I T 7'HY JCyrle? is so often asked, that it may be just worth while to state 
V V that the difficulty of finding a name was great, but it was determined to 
call it after the * Man of Ross,* because the Society hoped to bring the first best 
beauty — that of Nature — in gardens and trees nearer to the homes of the poor, 
and that in this object they had had an example set them by Mr. Kyrle, who 
beautified by planting his native town. 

I. Open Spaces. — Plants and trees are earnestly requested for these, specially 
for a small garden in Bethnal Green, which the clergyman is anxious to open to 
the poor of the neighbourhood. We are wanting for this a few young Lombardy 
Poplars, two young Plane Trees, and a large number of Virginian Creepers. 
When the rock-bed is ready we shall be glad of a hamper of hardy ferns, and 
the garden will need some plants that will bloom in London — as Iris, Pinks, 
\Vhite Lilies, Convolvulus, and any hardy flowers. This is only one of the 
gardens that apply to us for aid, and who would be thankful for the surplus of 
more fortunate gardens where plants increase and multiply. Hampers and baskets 
of cut flowers, tied up in nosegays (see * Crumbs,* p. 107), are now eagerly looked 
for. for distribution by our visitors in many dreary London streets and courts. 
Miss Fripp, 14 Nottingham Place, w., will put any kind country friend in direct 
communication with a flowerless worker or a plantless garden, and a card is 
specially requested before plants or trees are sent, as they could then be sent 
direct to their destination, and find a gardener ready to receive them and plant 
them without delay. Cut flowers sent direct to 14 Nottingham Place will be 
distributed, or a list would be sent of the visitors to special districts on application. 
Small donations in money can in London be readily turned into flowers ; if any 
readers prefer helping this way it is most welcome, and when used for plants is, 
considering the risks and expenses of packing and carriage, the best way, as they 
can be bought the moment the boxes, or pots, or gardens, are ready. 

II. The Choir. — During February Mozart's Requiem was practised. A 
performance was held of Handel's Samson at Trinity Chapel, East India Dock 
Road, Poplar. Practises take place on Wednesday, at 8 o'clock, at Bedford 
College, York Place, close to Baker Street Station. The choir numbers about 
seventy Members. Miss Leycester will kindly answer inquiries, and will be glad 
to enrol volunteers, sopranos being specially wanted. Letters to be addressed to 
14 Nottingham Place. 

III. Decorations. — The unexpected delay in putting up the decorations in 
Rousel Ward, London Hospital, has been caused by some proposed works that 
may necessitate part of the floor being temporarily removed, and until this has 
been made straight it has been thought best not to put up the decorations, 
because of the dust, &c., which is inevitable. Pictures have been sent to the 
Rhyll Street Mission, and decorations for it and other places are in hand. 

An Old Member. 
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Office 1—113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(Office Hours : — II U i and 2 to 4 Daily, except Sattudays,) 

Post-office Orders should be VI ide payable to K» M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, S. w. 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary,"* at 80 Eaton Square ; for Art Work, to Lady Eden, 3 Lower 
Grosvenor Place, S.w, ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square ; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
at the W. L. G» Office, 113 Gloucester Road, S.w,; for Knitting, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, w. 

MEETINGS of the General Committee were held on February 13th 
and March 13th, when 18 Associates were elected, their subscrip- 
tions amounting to over 14/. The occasional neglect by Associates of 
Rule IV., which requires personal knowledge of ladies introduced to the 
Working Ladies' Guild, was brought before the Committee, and new 
forms were drawn up, to be filled in by Associates introducing ladies, 
in which the observance of this rule is strongly enforced. 

Specimens of work done in January and February, 1883 : — 

234. An invalid helped with the payment of a heavy doctor's bill. 
547. Situation as Daily Governess. 
430, 288, 309, 708, 459, 79. Employment in writing. 
719, 743. Received on a visit. 
203. Ilelped to furnish a room. 
675. Engagement as Companion. 
724. Engagement as Governess. 
63. Engagement to play dance music. 
393. Employment in pen-mending. 
161. Employment in frame-making. 
228. Pupils for French. 
210. Engagement as Lady Superintendent. 

Case Committees were held on Jan. 30th, Feb. 27th, and March 20th, 
when thirty-one cases were considered ; two of which were declined, 
twenty-seven were accepted, and two were postponed for further inquiry. 

The Drawing and Painting Department has moved its quarters from 
190 Brompton Road, to Sussex Place, Brompton Road, where specimens 
are exhibited and orders taken for painting in all styles — illuminations, 
crayon portraits, screens, crystoleum painting, menu cards, &c. 

10 14 letters were received at the Office ; 1089 letters were sent out. 

— HH^ 



SSaotft Maxim. 

* Work we must most certainly, in some fashion or other, so long as 
we live ; and working with God as willing tools in His hands is our only 
guarantee, whether for comfort in our work or for permanency in its 
issues. To work in any other way is to dash our head against a granite 
wall, or to spill precious ointment on the ground, of which no man shall 
be able to give any account.' 

Good Words for Nov, 1879 : PROFESSOR Blackie. 
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Lectures on Health, is. ; cloth, 
IS, 6d. (Hatchards, Piccadilly.) — A 
great deal of interesting scientific in- 
formation and its bearing upon the 
habits and customs of everyday life 
has lately been popularised in books 
and lectures for the benefit of all 
classes. But it would be impossible to 
treat scientific facts of great importance 
in a more simple and practical way 
than Mrs. Hallett has done in this 
most valuable little work. It should be 
circulated widely, and read and taken to 
heart by women and girls of all ranks. 
The description of those functions of 
the human body, such as the skin, the 
lungs, the act of breathing, &c., which 
preface that most necessary instruction 
respecting open windows and fireplaces, 
airing rooms, &c., should make them 
clear to the slowest intelligence, and 
are conveyed in so interesting a form 
that they must attract the attention of 
the dullest. Ladies might confer a 
great boon upon their less educated 
neighbours, if they would make them- 
selves thoroughly mistress of the con- 
tents of this work, and then reproduce 
it as closely as possible, vivd voce^ in 
lectures to classes of girls belonging to 
any rank of life. There is little fear 
that Mrs. Hallett will take exception 
to this mode of convejring her excellent 
counsels, or to any other that will dis- 
seminate her useful teachings ; but if so, 
we would venture to remind her that in 
imitation lies the sincerest flattery.' 
To those who do not feel equal to 
speaking in public, even in this second- 
hand style, we should earnestly recom- 
mend reading Mrs. Hallett's own words 
aloud. Anyhow, and everywhere, her 
sensible and urgently needed teaching 
should be diffused. 

Coming ; or, The Golden Year. 
By Selina Gage. (Seeley, Jackson, & 
Halliday.) — The writer's name will be 
an assurance to many of our readers 



that, whatever else this pretty tale con- 
tains, it will have in it much graceful 
description, both of scenery and cha- 
racter, and a very true enthusiasm for 
all that is pure, lovely, and without 
reproach in thought and deed. How 
far the mode of treatment and the 
strange semblance of Christian truth 
depicted in the legends of the Valley 
may reconcile some minds to the ab- 
sence of more articulate pointing of the 
moral, and the apparent failure of 
even so pretty an allegor>* to teach any 
definite truth, it is not easy to say, but 
the severest criticism will be that of a 
want felt ^ rather than of any error or 
fault committed. It is a pretty gift-book 
for thoughtful children. 

Our Servants: Their Dities to 
Us AND Ours to Them. By Mrs. 
Eliot James. (Ward, Lock, & Co.)— 
The name of the writer will be a token 
that this very hackneyed subject of the 
relations between master, or rather, 
mistress and . servants, is being treated 
in a very piactical spirit, and in one 
which displays sympathy to both of the 
parties concerned. The very title is 
welcome, as reminding some of us who 
have rather one-sided idens upon the 
subject that if our servants have duties 
towards us they also have claims — claims 
not only for what zve think they ought 
to like, but for what they actually do 
like, whether we approve or no. Per- 
haps rather more independence, and the 
power of disposing of some of their 
time, popularly known as 'having some 
time to oneself,' are the most reason- 
able and most prized of these require- 
ments, and we are glad that Mrs. James 
has not overlooked this legitimate need 
of humanity, nor the duty of recog- 
nising that they require, and indeed 
of providing them with, some forms 
of innocent relaxation. The writer's 
remarks upon the 'Servants in the 
future,' and upon the advantages which 
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may accrue to employers as well as to 
employed from a judicious and care- 
fully supervised system of 'Boarding- 
out,' are well worthy of attention. 

Trying to Enter. By Agnes 
Giberne. (Seeley, Jackson, & Halli- 
day. ) — A thoughtful little book, supple- 
menting one addressed by the same 
writer some years ago to * Anxious En- 
quirers. * We believe that there is much 
truth in the statement made in the Pre- 
face, that for every * anxious enquirer ' 
there are ten who feel sufficient interest 
in religion to * wish they were anxious ;* 
and had any one the courage to appeal 
to the consciences of any ordinary as- 
semblage of their friends or acquaint- 
ances for a testimony upon religious 
subjects, they would be surprised to find 
how many would acknowledge that the 
question touched a chord which was for 
ever vibrating restlessly in their bosoms. 

Lessons in Arithmetic for In- 
fant Schools. Price 6df. Edited by 
Mrs. Fielden, Centre Vale, Todmor- 
den, and to be had from her on for- 
warding published price in stamps. — 
This useful work appears as one of 
Gills' School Series, and will be 
greeted with interest by all who know 
anything of Mrs. Fielden's valuable 
labours in the cause of education, and 
of the close sympathy with child na- 
ture which is displayed by her in all 
her efforts to raise and render more 
intelligent the character of the educa- 
tion generally bestowed. The lessons 
begin with a diagram of white spots on 
black-board, very mueh like dominoes, 
and starting with a child's own ten 
fingers. Mrs. Fielding rings the changes 
upon them and other familiar objects 
until she has, by the simplest and quite 
unconscious processes, introduced into 
the mind of an infant relations between 
numbers which will be of use for the 
whole of a lifetime. To all persons 
who have the charge of children, or who 
can derive gratification from seeing 
common sense brought to bear upon 



the education of the young, or who wish 
to see the art of reading improved 
generally, we should strongly recom- 
mend the addition of another penny to 
their order for these Lessons, and beg 
Mrs. Fielden to be good enough to for- 
ward at the same time her deeply- 
interesting Address to Teachers, which- 
gives such valuable hints upon teaching 
infants to read, and upon the use of 
the signal used with such effect abroad 
and in some of our National Schools. 

A Three -Years' Course of 
Bible Reading FOR Private Use. By 
Laura Soames. Price 4</. (Hatchards, 
Piccadilly.) — We much regret that our- 
notice of this carefully prepared and' 
helpful little work should have been- 
accidentally postponed till so much of 
the year had passed away. But it is 
so clearly arranged that the course of 
reading can be begun a^ any date, and 
we commend its early adoption to any 
who wish to read the Holy Scriptures 
systematically, and so lose nothing of 
its precious words by desultory selec- 
tion. The plan of the course is based, 
upon the Book of Common Prayer, and 
two short portions are appointed for 
every day, one from the Old Testa- 
ment and the other from the New. 
The Lectionary itself is prefaced by 
some thoughtful instructions for Bible 
students, which should have great 
weight, from the pen of one who is 
herself so deeply read in the original 
text, as well as in the translation ia 
common use. It includes the greater 
part of the Bible, but some parts, of no 
practical use to the ordinary reader, 
although of value to students, have been- 
omitted. The portions from the New 
Testament are identical with the second 
lessons for morning prayer, and the 
Psalms are read twice, and the New 
Testament once a-year ; the rest of the 
Bible occupying the whole course of 
three years. This course will therefore 
be found especially suited to Bible- 
Unions or Scripture-reading Societies. 
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The Editor does not hold herself responsible for the opinions of Correspondents, 
Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communications^ but will 
endeavour to do so if stamps be enclosed for the purpose. 

Ladies' Work Societies. 

Madam, — Will you kindly allow me a little of your space in which to 
offer one or two questions connected with Ladies' Work Societies for 
the consideration of your readers ? 

The first question is, for the purchasers. Do they really benefit the 
workers when they give orders which they cannot pay for at the time of 
delivery? I think not. Expenses for materials have been incurred, 
which, though trivial to the purchasers, are heavy to their poorer sisters ; 
and, moreover, the latter are kept out of their lawful earnings to an 
extent most trying and disappointing to them. It is as hard — nay, much 
harder — for *a lady' to have her *hire kept back' from her as it is for a 
tradesman or a day-labourer. I have known instances in which a well- 
horn and well-nurtured woman was put to serious inconvenience by not 
receiving the pay for her work at the proper time ; that is, on delivery. 
Many tradespeople will now only supply their customers on condition of 
*cash payment ;' some will not even leave their goods without taking 
their money away in hand ; and it is not right to take advantage of the 
poverty of * ladies,' or to delude ourselves with the idea that we are 
acting * charitably ' towards them, by compelling them to have dealings 
with us on terms which a wealthy tradesman refuses. The Managers of 
the Work Societies may do much by declining orders which will not be 
paid for on delivery ; and, indeed, the * credit ' system (for it practically 
amounts to this) injures them also. They are obliged to incur the 
trouble and expense of booking, and of writing repeated letters. Each 
letter costs, it is true, only a penny ; but pennies mount into shillings, 
and shillings into pounds, and pounds in the course of a year make a 
balance on the wrong side of the accounts — and the workers suffer. 

My next question is, for the workers. Are they wise, or really self- 
respecting, or do they show themselves to be truly ladies^ when they 
•decline work that is offered them on the imaginary ground that it is 
beneath them? I am not speaking of those who have independent 
means, they can live or do as they like ; but of those who want money. 
Work that is not in itself wrong, or mean, or cruel, is beneath no * lady ' 
to do. If we considered the true meaning of the word * lady,' it might 
teach us many a lesson. Its present form is merely a corruption of the 
Saxon hlcEf-di^^ or * bread-giver' — * bread-giving ' being, in a Saxon home- 
stead, the office of the wife ; and from its being the distinguishing title 
of the female head of the household it came to be given to other women 
also as a distinction. But for all it has the same significance ; and the 
''lady' who realises this will neither object to help others or think 
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* work ' beneath herself. And if * ladies ' really want money, the question 
they should ask themselves is not, * Is this work beneath me ?' but, * Is 
this work wrong ?' Work in the shape of regular employment to help 
another *lady' in repairing her household linen has been offered — and 
refused ; so have other kinds of work, to enumerate which would take up 
too much of your space, by those who assuredly are more * nice than wise.' 
I am, yours truly, F. E. Tripp, 59 Cheyne Walk, S. W, 

Needlework Competition. 
Madam, — As I have for years been convinced that the neglect of 
Plain Needlework by ladies, and their consequent incompetency to direct 
others, and loss of refined perception, have contributed to bring about the 
present system of ready-made garments, * shop * work, sometimes bitterly 
called * slop ' work, indiscriminate employment of inferior workers, and 
reduced payments, with their awful background, I am very sorry to see 
that * Ina ' has not been better satisfied with her valuable experiment. 
May I ask if the Honorary Secretary or others will consider the expe- 
diency of establishing Local Competitions on a somewhat different plan ? 
I am anxious to see a champion cup, bracelet, and brooch, competed for 
at every * centre' for the University Local Examinations, with certificates 
in three classes for the rest of the candidates. I would suggest that (the 
fees being paid) the girls should be seated in presence of the umpires, 
each provided with exactly the same material, cotton, and, if desired, 
even needle, and, a set time being allowed, should produce the same 
article without assistance. I have thought of a sleeve for a longcloth 
shirt, as containing a sample each of running, felling, stitching, gathering, 
stocking, and a button-hole. A fixed scale of marks all over the kingdom 
would apportion the value of good fixing and cutting, even work, beauty 
of stitch, clean and smooth treatment, and rapidity. 

I am, Madam, faithfully yours, Mary Johnson. 

Madam, — Will you allow me to mention, in regard to your corre- 
spondent * B.'s ' letter about a Society where very old articles of clothing 
are acceptable, that Miss Tovey, 8 Park Street, Bath, is very glad to- 
receive anything of the kind. She is Superintendent of the Clothing 
D^pot of the Bath Preventive Mission for Girls. Many of the girls are 
sent abroad, and require old clothes for the voyage. 

I am, yours faithfully, E. H. 

Madam, — In answer to your correspondent * B.' may I state that any 
article of clothing is useful to us as Hon. Sees, of the M. A. B. Y. S. .'^ 
We remake any old dresses that are given us, and linings are much 
needed for them ; ribbons we use for trimming hats and bonnets ; old 
boots and shoes we have patched and mended, and hair-brushes and 
combs are in great request. There is scarcely anything of which we 
cannot make use, as most of our * local' girls require clothing before 
being placed in service. I would gratefully acknowledge any parcels 
sent addressed *Miss Edwards, 3 South Row, Blackheath.' 

I am, Madam, truly yours, Maria Edwards. 
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MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from Mrs. B. She will be glad to have 
Parcels addressed to her at 15 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street. 

A LADY having no further use for 
her nearly new Singer's Treadle 
SEWING-MACHINE, would part 
with it for 4/. 15^. Original cost, seven 
guineas. Address B. F., c/o Miss 
Phillips, 15 Dorset Street, w. 

YOUNG LADY, living at Acton, 
who has studied Music at the 
Harrow School of Music, wishes to re- 
ceive young PUPILS for MUSIC at 
her own house, or would go out to give 
Lessons. Address T., c/o Miss Phillips, 
15 Dorset Street, Baker Street, w. 

LADY wishes for EmTlOY- 

MENT, by the Day or Week, in 

Making or Altering Ladies' or Children's 

Dresses. Address Mrs. A., c/o Miss 

Phillips, 15 Dorset Street, Baker St., w. 

A CLASS for Instruction in DRESS- 
MAKING will be commenced at 
29 Brompton Square on Monday after- 
noon, April 1 6th. For particulars ad- 
dress Miss Phillips, 15 Dorset Street, 
Baker^treet, w. 

TWO BEDROOMS and SITTING- 
'ROOM to be LET, Furnished or 
Unfurnished, with partial Board if re- 
quired. Healthy neighbourhood. Easy 
access by Rail or Omnibus to the City. 
Address Mrs. C, 30 Tollington Road, 
Holloway. 

SURBITON ASSOCIATION FOR 
HELPING POOR LADIES.— 
Miss C. M. Burney, St. Mark's 
Vicarage, Surbiton, has several Ladies 
to recommend as GOVERNESSES, 
COMPANIONS, &c. 



A LADY (30), with good reference, 
desires an Engagement as COM- 
PANION. Musical ; good Needle- 
woman and Amanuensis. Address C. P., 
c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

A LADY, who has been a Teacher 
for 20 years, wishes for a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. She would give In- 
struction for three or four hours during 
the morning in a School, ard pay a 
small sum weekly in return for a com- 
fortable home ; or she would undertake 
the Supervision of motherless Children. 
Address C. E. P., c/o Manager, Work 
and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A GENTLEWOMAN residing in a 
pleasant Town (Sussex) offers part 
of her small House to a Lady. Separate 
living and independence. Terms very 
moderate. Address C, c/o Manager, 
Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for 
LADIES on very moderate terms. 
Five minutes from Gloucester Gate, 
Regent's Park. Highest references. 
Address R. C, c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w^. 

HARDY PERENNIALS, including 
Double White Primroses, 2d. ; 
Summer Chrysanthemums, 3^. ; Clove 
Pinks, Carnations, Crimson Dahlias, 
4i/. ; Yellow Scotch, Celestial, and other 
Roses, (yd. each ; Bordering Plants, 4^. 
doz. ; &c. Address W., c/o Manager, 
Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, W. 

MONTHLY NURSE. Experienced. 
Hospital Trained. First-class 
references. Middle age. Address Mrs. 
Thomas, 10 Criterion Buildings, Tot- 
tenham, N. 
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ISTOTXG'JSi. — All Conununications relating tathe Business arrangements of 
''Work and Leisure,' Orders for the Magazine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising, 
Instructions respectins^ Advertisements, &c., should be addressed to * The 
MANAGER of Work ft Leisure,' Messrs. Hatchard's, 187 Piccadilly. 

Contributions and Letters, whether private or for insertion in the Periodical, 
should be addressed to the EDITOR only, * To be forwarded.' 

Spring * Prize Competition. — ^The following papers have been received : — 



z. Ek:onomies in Dress. 

9. Women's Three Courses. 

3. On Gaininsr a Right Influence. 

4. Hospital Work in Madagascar. 

5. Inspiration and Tact. 
i. Study of Language. 

7. Letters and Letter- writers. 

8. Wanted— A Salfc. 



9. The Woman Question. Part III. 

10. Thoroughness in Work. 

11. A Few Thoughts on Friendship. 
I a. A Working Man. 

13. A Poem. By A. C. D. 

14. Evening Classes for Working Girls. 

15. Female Labour. 

16. Nothing to Do. 



The first nine are accepted, the rest will be retiumed to the writers early in May. 

* The * Christinas ' Prize Competition awarded in the February Gazette was in error styled the 

* Spring ' Competition. 

asaomen'g Wifstk in (!lermans* 

'DER FRAUEN VEREIN.' 

Part II. 

HE Albert Verein of Saxony has always been noted 
for its skilful nursing and management of hospitals ; 
and now its chief energies are devoted to the 
Carola Haus at Dresden, opened in 1878, with space for 
100 patients, and to one or two smaller hospitals on the 
same plan. The nurses {Albertinerinnen) have the advantage 
of most careful training — lectures and practical demon- 
stration, ending in a public examination. Another good 
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work of the Saxon Frauen Verein is to give away hot 
dinners to the deserving poor so many times in the week, 
by private arrangement among the different ladies. I 
know a poor old woman, nearly blind, whose chief support 
is the good dinner thus provided for her three or four 
times weekly. Free tickets and maintenance at some of 
the great Spas — such as Carlsbad, Teplitz, &c. — are often 
given to poor patients and to soldiers, with free or part- 
free conveyance, by the Saxon Frauen Verein^ with the best 
results. Some branches are famous for their Schools of 
Needlework, Art, and Industry ; some for Refuges ; some 
for Orphanages, Idiot Asylums, Creches (likely to supersede 
the old Foundling Hospitals), Loan Institutions for needy 
mechanics or workwomen. Children's Hospitals and Salt 
Baths, Asylums or Homes for the Aged Poor — in a word, 
the Frauen Vereine pull the wires of all these devices for 
helping and comforting the afflicted of all ages, degrees, 
and kinds. 

Self-help is the doctrine they all preach, and I have seen 
how inexorably professional beggars are refused relief. The 
police are always ready on application from the Frauen 
Verein to furnish full particulars. They dispense winter gifts 
of wood to the deserving ; in every way, indeed, they go hand 
in hand with the Vereine. In Munich there flourishes a 
bright little private Hospital for patients, who pay according 
to a sliding scale of charges and receive the best nursing and 
medical care — invaluable to lonely travellers requiring close 
attendance. It is served by pleasant young nurses of the 
Frauen Verein^ wearing the familiar Red Cross as a brooch, a 
plain gray dress, and a cap with large flaps, which might, it is 
true, be more becoming in shape. Under the same super- 
intendence is the excellent University Eye Hospital, directed 
by the famous Professor Rothmund, and often visited by 
Duke Karl Theodor of Bavaria, brother of the Empress of 
Austria, who for the last few years has devoted himself, with 
the purest humanity, to the study of medicine and surgery, 
especially to the treatment of the eyes. The Red Cross 
nurses also attend daily for bandaging, &c., at a Dispensary 
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for outdoor patients, under the direction of an eminent 
Munich surgeon. 

Besides all this, a stafT of ladies meets weekly to cut out 
and make garments of all sorts, shapes, and sizes ; so as to be 
prepared for every kind of distress or emergency, such as 
fires, epidemics, or floods like the late terrible examples in 
South Germany. Here, indeed, the Frauen Vereine pf all the 
Empire have come out nobly ; the sums of money and gifts 
of clothes and provisions collected by their agency repre- 
senting a vast aggregate, such as probably no other means 
could have gathered together, though we must not leave out 
of sight the very liberal newspaper and other subscriptions ; 
indeed, in such a national calamity, nothing short of national 
and universal succour could meet the exigency. 

The President of the Palatinate (Pfalz) opened proceedings 
at a recent sitting of the Council with a tribute of thanks to 
the Frauen Vereine of the Fatherland, for their splendid work 
during the late distress. Terrible, indeed, would have been 
the state of the houseless, destitute victims^ without the 
timely aid of this vast body fof sympathisers, helpers, and 
workers of all grades. I went one day to help in packing 
some of the chests sent off to a flooded town by the Munich 
Frauen Verein, The motley collection of ugly, though strong, 
good garments, and the often ill-written homely lists sent 
with them, generally breathing some kind and pitying thought, 
showed the gifts on that day to be rather from the humbler 
class, though doubtless the rich helped nobly too. Just at 
nightfall came messenger after messenger bringing bundles, 
often anonymously ; and vanishing quickly as my friend 
thanked them, or, if desired, gave a written acknowledgment. 
No less than looo/. passed through the hands of one lady 
alone ; and 250 chests, great and small, have been sent from 
the Munich d^p6t during the last six weeks to the scenes of 
the inundations, and forwarded free of cost by Government 
We cannot be surprised that the municipal authorities in 
various towns have acknowledged the great value of the 
National Frauen Verein^ and appointed them to administer 
different charities, as well as voting large sums of money for 
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their use. To quote from the Report : * This Association 
has become an important factor in the culture of Prussia, 
during the comparatively short period of its existence/ 

Nor, as we have seen, are the country branches one whit 
behindhand. They all have an independent existence and 
organization ; the smaller ones, it is true, in some ways 
subject to the Central Committee at Berlin. All are repre- 
sented by their own deputies at the General Congress of the 
German Society of the Red Cross, where measures are moved 
and deliberated, but retain power to accept or reject them at 
will. The machinery of so wide-spread an association must, 
of course, be complex, and beyond the scope of this simple 
paper. But division of labour has so wisely allotted varying 
tasks, that for every capacity there is useful and satisfying 
work ; so that every German woman, from the Empress 
downwards, counts it an honour to belong to the local Frauen 
Verein, The ladies meet, hold their weekly * sitting,* de- 
liberate, hand in their accounts, and pass measures in a 
delightfully self-helpful manner ; and those who assert that 
our German sisters meekly sit in bondage to their lords, must 
at least confess that in their Frauen Verein they wield a great 
and almost independent power. What a satisfying sphere for 
those eager spirits that long to be up and doing, that 
clamour for independence and equal rights with men, and 
cease not to complain of opportunities denied them ! Here is 
enough to occupy the most untiring : the work of the more 
responsible members is never ending, still beginning, as I can 

testify after a morning spent with Countess Y , a lady of 

the Munich Committee. 

And what great lessons of discipline, of self-control 
and humility, are taught by such an organization of diverse 
characters and abilities, consecrated by the holy badge of the 
Red Cross, which silently reminds all of the Great Example, 
and the end they have in view ! Unanimity in a grand 
cause, is it not the lever which can and will move the world ? 
And unanimity can be attained only by discipline, in the 
highest as well as in the lowest systems worked by mankind. 
' All who would devote themselves to any great undertaking 
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in co-operation with others, must regard it as a distinct 
service^ must lay aside all personal likes and dislikes, must be 
content to forego the idea of individual distinction, and to 
merge self in the grand whole : in one word, gladly to be 
subject and serving members — the younger and less expe- 
rienced to the riper, the older and more responsible to the 
Statutes.' 

An English lady (Germanised by thirty years* happy 
married life) said to me, *Ah! that is just the hitch: you 
could never have a Frauen Verein in England, because 
Englishwomen will not bend their wills like the Germans ; 
they would be perpetually at war.' I think and hope such 
an imputation is unfounded ; we have too many examples 
among ourselves of women's friendly co-operation, to doubt 
that a great object in view welds all kinds of differing 
elements together in England as in Germany. Teutonic as 
we are in origin and temperament, it is difficult to believe 
that any great German institution should not flourish equally 
with us. Another friend said to me : * You are so rich in 
England, you do not need a system like ours to husband all 
the little rills of charity, and draw, or, one may say, to force 
them into the broad channel of the National Verein, fertilising 
as they flow.' 

This may be ; but one of the considerations I wish to 
point out, is the special benefit which this women's union 
confers on its members, as well as on the objects of its 
beneficence. A sphere of public usefulness for which woman 
is peculiarly fitted, without in any way trenching on man's 
work or giving up her womanliness, is surely a desideratum 
in every country. To quote from Dr. Friedenthal, a Minister 
of State : * The gain of an organized training of women to 
this kind of practical usefulness is incalculable. I am con- 
vinced that there are certain things which even women, 
without special preparation in the service of the poor, in- 
stinctively comprehend and direct far better than men ; and 
the point is, to find out these things, and then to instruct and 
qualify women to take the lead in them. . . . Social misery 
can only be successfully combated by a banding together of 
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all social forces.* Thus, whereas the legal supervision of the 
poor and the enforcement of police and other regulations 
belong exclusively to men, it is women's province to admin-** 
ister help to the sick and suffering, in the various ways above 
referred to. This share in the great work should confer on a 
woman equal rights and privileges to that which a man reaps 
for his public services. Why, indeed, should not equal 
measure be meted out to both sexes in matters of this kind ? 

I have given but a scanty outline of a great and com* 
prehensive subject. Much detail could be added, many facts 
and statistics only really comprehensible to Germans ; but, at 
least, I think the above extracts are enough to give an idea 
of this great national movement The goal kept in view is 
that eventually every town and every village in the Father- 
land shall have its Frauen Verein ; but meantime, no less 
than 75,000 women are enrolled in the ranks, each — like a 
well-drilled soldier — knowing her post, and ready to fall into 
it at a moment's notice when war, pestilence or famine, casts 
its dread shadow over men's hearts. 

How many brilliant abilities, warm human sympathies, 
and eager longings for wholesome work, are linked by the 
800 Vereine throughout Germany into one vast sisterhood, 
for the relief of suffering *in mind, body, or estate;' for the 
careful husbanding and wise distribution of charity funds ; 
and for such effectual keeping up of Hospitals, Nurses, 
Ambulance Stores and D6p6ts, that when the fatal cry, * To 
Arms!' again resounds (which may God long time avert!), 
instead of helpless distraction, under the Red Cross at least 
there may be calmness and strength ! 

1 » I 

Some ^Tf^ztmxz% o( a l^oispttal iBturisimg ^roiiattoner. 

Chapter I. 
My dear Katie, Midnight ^ Monday {Tuesday ?)y Busyport Hospital, 

Your letter, which I received this morning, has interested me very 
much. Being, as you know, a very busy person, I have not time to postpone the 
doing of anything which I intend to accomplish, so I will try to answer all your 
inquiries at once. It is twelve o'clock p.m., and except that I shall have to leave 
my letter to administer medicines and cordials at intervals of half-an-hour, I have 
five hours before me in which to write, as day-duty does not begin till half-past five. 



I shall not be wandering far from the subject of yonr letter if I begin by 
describing my surroundings at the present moment. I am sitting in the ' Duty- 
room * at the end of my long ward. The thirty beds — all occupied — ^look weird 
in the dim light, for the gas is turned very low in the ward. Sometimes, as I sit 
here, alone in the dark silence, I get terribly oppressed with the thought of the 
sorrow and pain which is gathered about me, and am thankful for the relief of 
being able to do something, even if it is only to shake up the pillows for some 
sleepless sufferer who is unable to do even so small an office for herself. Before I 
was used to night-work, when I was physically overdone, not having yet formed 
the habit of sleeping in the day, I really suffered from all the nervous fancies that 
possessed me. The intense silence, the loneliness, the sense of surrounding pain, 
which seemed almost to take bodily shape and form, the occasional moans and 
constant restlessness of the patients, the unreasonable fears, the shrinking from 
the awful mystery of suffering and sin, seemed almost to take away my reason. I 
felt so terribly helpless, mentally and physically — helpless to combat the ills I 
dreaded — the insanity of sickness, the presence or approach of death, as well as 
the ills I knew — suffering, and fear, and remorse. 

Alas ! I can do no more now than then, but habit and experience have 
strengthened me much, and one is not really so very lonely in a hospital. So 
many others are stirring and watching as well as oneself, and the Night Superin- 
tendent comes in at least twice during the night, and we have a few minutes' chat, 
and sometimes a cup of tea together in this cosy little room, which I was going to 
describe to you at the beginning of my letter, when some other thought occurred 
to interrupt me. 

The ' Duty-room ' is, to all intents and purposes, a kitchen ; it has a little 
stove with boiler and oven, and long rows of china mugs and plates. Brightly 
pdished metal ewers and covers gleam in the firelight, which quite eclipses in 
brightness the little shaded lamp that bums beside me. The little copper kettle 
which mother, with wise forethought, gave me when I left home, is singing on 
the hob ; and Puss, who highly approves of having a companion at night, as well 
as a good fire, by which to bask * lazily,* is accompanying its song with a very 
contented purr. I think, by the way, I am something like his Serenity in my 
taste for companionship, or I should not be writing to you at so great a length. 

The canaries, tucked up in their little feather-beds, remind me by an occasional 
nistle of their presence, and a fussy little clock tells the hours and half-hours with 
a nasal twang which proclaims its Yankee origin. So, you see, my position is not 
without certain elements of cheerfulness. 

As a matter of fact, though I have been doing night duty for some weeks now, 
it is not really any part of my business, but I am anxious to familiarise myself with 
every department of hospital work before undertaking the responsibilities of a 
* ward-sister.' I have been training for a year — a longer time than many think 
necessary. I have not found it long. Perhaps, if my dear good father were less 
liberal to me, I should not have cared to go on so long before beginning to earn 
any money. My old schoolfellow, Maggie Turner, who began her training when 
I did, is already earning i8/. a-year as a nurse in the children's ward, while I am 
still paying i/. a- week for my training. I do not think I shall regret it in any 
way, and I am anxious, when I leave here, to become a * Sister ' at once, without 
any intermediate stage as * Nurse.' I do not suppose I should ever again meet with 
a sister whom I should like so well as Sister Helena, under whom I have been for 
the last five months in this, the ' Helena ' ward. When I first came I was under 
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Sister Maclean in the * Maclean ' ward, and when I tell you that though she is 
considered a very capable nurse, she is a very self-assertive woman, of no culture 
whatever, dogmatic and uneducated, and very rough with the children under her 
charge, you will not wonder, knowing me as you do, that I found that to obey and 
to hold my tongue were lessons far more difficult to learn than how to dress a 
wound or apply a poultice. 

Afterwards I was placed in the men's ward, under Sister Ruth. I liked her 
very much personally, and admired her skill both in nursing and general manage- 
ment, and as I like men patients better than either women or children I was ia 
some ways very happy. Nevertheless, I do not look back on my life there with 
any great satisfaction, for I felt then, and now know, that I learnt very little, for 
Sister Ruth was so very quick and clever herself that she had no patience with 
others of less skill and experience. She would order me to put on a dressing, and 
when I asked how it was to be done would begin to give directions, and then, 
breaking off suddenly, would say, * I might do it myself while I show you, and 
quicker and better too I * and, rushing off, would have finished the work before I 
could recover sufficiently from my vexation and bewilderment to follow her rapid 
and skilful movements. 

However, dear Sister Helena has been so very good and patient with me, and 
though by no means inclined to * spoil ' her probationers, has been so willing to 
enter into all my little difficulties of every kind, that I hope to stay with her until I 
am fit for a charge of my own. As I am writing to help you and advise you on 
the subject of hospital nursing, dear Katie, it is only candid to tell you that from 
first to last the question of submission and obedience has been my greatest diffi- 
culty, and I shrink from putting myself under a new yoke. I love my work, I 
have met with a certain measure of success, I can obey the doctors without a 
moment's questioning ; but though I do not think I have ever outwardly failed in 
what is doubtless necessary obedience to the will and caprice of women whom I 
often feel to be in judgment, and education, and intellectual power my inferiors, 
it has not always been easy. 

You will think this great conceit on my part. I dare say it is. In self-defence 
I can only say that I have done my best to overcome it, a-nd if I am to help you at 
all in your decision whether or no to join the ranks of hospital nurses, I must be 
quite candid in my statement of my difficulties and temptations. 

These must, of course, vary in different cases. For example, thanks to good 
health, and perhaps a strong will, the hardness of the work itself, the early rising, 
the monotonous days, the plain food, the whims and tempers of the patients, the 
gainful nature of much of the work, have never discouraged me, yet others who 
saw no difficulty in what was to me really hard, have succumbed to these and 
abandoned the attempt in despair. 

One probationer, who entered with me, lost her health after two or three weeks' 
work, and was obliged to give up and return home. She had always considered 
herself strong, but first appetite and then sleep failed her, under the nervous 
strain, which certainly told upon even me, strong as I am, at first. Another, who 
got on very well in other respects, was * touchy ' in her relation with those about 
her. The Sister, she said, 'ordered her about,' the patients were * ungrateful,' the 
nurses *did not pay her proper respect,' and she was constantly involved in school- 
girl quarrels with her fellow-probationers. 

It is of no use to deny that there are many difficulties and unpleasantnesses. 
In what path of life are there not such ? But a strong determination to persevere 
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will help one over almost anything, and everything is done here to help one and 
make the life cheerful and happy. And above all, and far more than I can tell 
you, the work is its own reward. We have no time for sentiment, and, as you 
know, I never was good at expressing my feelings, but I feel more and more 
every day that if circumstances can teach one love to God and man, the hardest 
and most indifferent must learn it here. The question of individual gratitude has 
no place here — one willingly, even  thankfully, becomes the servant of suffering 
humanity. 

To recur to the question of perseverance in relation to our difficulties, I do not 
hesitate to say that determination, and the intention to succeed, will overcome all 
mental and — apart from actually weak health — nearly all physical difficulties. Do 
you remember Theo Pattison at school, a light-hearted, not to say light-headed sort 
of girl, who rushed at all she fancied, regardless of consequences, and was always in 
scrapes with our strict Scotch governess ? She is here, and has been here for two 
years, as cheerful and bright as ever, a universal favourite, especially with the 
students, whom she keeps, nevertheless, at considerable distance. And what do 
you think is the work for which she deliberately applied, and for which she was 
chosen for her steady nerve and skilful hand ? She is * theatre nurse,' and attends 
at all the operations ! One night at supper she was chattering so fast, and so 
much more like her old than her present self, that I remarked upon it to Sister 
Helena, who is very fond of, and understands her perfectly. * Yes,' she replied ; 
* Theo is not often like this ; something is wrong, and she is raising all this clatter 
outside to drown some tumult of feeling within.' 

I longed to help, but did not know how to approach her, for, despite our old 
acquaintance and her free-and-easy air, she is intensely reserved. However, 
during the night I had occasion to go down to the dispensary for something, and 
as I passed a single- ward on the children's floor I heard a sound of suppressed 
sobs. I had just seen the night-nurses, and knowing that no one had any business 
there, opened the door to see what was going on. There was Theo, walking 
softly up and down, a tiny fair-haired child in her arms, the tears which she was 
vainly trjring to suppress streaming down her face, which was turned away that 
they might not fall upon the little sleeper. 

* Theo 1 dear Theo ! what is it ?' I asked. * Why are you up, and what is 
making you unhappy?* 

For all answer, she raised the little nightdress. Only one blue-veined foot 
rested upon her arm. The right leg had been amputated that day. The little 
maid, who had not yet learned to walk, would never learn to run and dance in 
merry play. The years would bring only the cheerfulness that is resignation, and 
the peace which is the hush of loneliness. 

Yes, we have our trials. The first death I saw here — two days after I came — 
was very terrible to me. A girl, about my own age, had gone out to her work in 
the thread-mill that morning, as strong and as glad in youth and life as I. And 
here she lay — dead, the sweet sunshine of life snatched from her, in a swift and 
cruel death — crushed, and beaten, and mangled by the maze of iron wheels that 
had been to her the means of daily bread for at least half her lifetime. They 
brought her into the hospital, and the Sister, covering the white, pain-stricken 
face, said, * We can do nothing. Leave it here ; the doctor will be up in a 
moment.' The pronoun told the terrible truth, and I turned away to my own 
room with an aching hearL My own youth, and health, and hope, seeming almost 
a wrong in the face of this. 
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I thought the rapidity with which they placed her in the simple coffin and 
removed all traces of the presence of Death among us almost brutal, though the 
eyes were closed and the hands reverently crossed, with a spray of white clematis 
between them. But the very agony I suffered then has served for a lesson since. 
Our duties here are to the living, and shall others lie in weary suffering waiting for 
help while we weep useless tears beside those who need our help no more ? 

I do not think that our life here teaches us hardness, as some, who have not 
tried it, have said. Hard nurses there are, cold and indifferent to the sorrows of 
others, but are there not such women elsewhere too ? Strength, thank God ! we 
learn daily, strength to help and strength to endure, but not indifference. I do 
not think we feel less, or suffer less, because we say less. The great help is in 
doing, but though, thank God ! we can do much, still, where we cannot help, we 
suffer the more. I did not think my letter would have been so long, but I have 
not told you half I could, so must write again shortly. L. D. 



I » I 



THE cutting of an apple-bough grew into a little slender apple-tree in 
the sweet, roomy garden of a sweet, old-fashioned home. She put 
out green leaves to the sunlight and the moonlight, the fresh breeze and 
the tender dew, and her life was pleasant to her. If sometimes sHe was 
tired with the buffeting of the March wind, sometimes chilled to the 
heart of her stem and branches by the biting of the January frost, then 
delicious rest would come with the calm, and warm life, with the thaw ; 
until all her days were filled with content too complete for thought. In 
the same garden, too, there were old apple-trees ; and year by year, as 
their gnarled trunks leaned nearer to the earth, and clothed themselves in 
thicker garb of moss and lichen, they had watched the two strong sons of 
the house learning to play and run, and growing up to love and wed; till 
at last, widowed in foreign lands, they sent back to the old roof and its 
tender welcome the bright-haired children whom the young apple-tree 
knew. They had seen, too, the young sweet sister grow into flower-like 
maidenhood, and play under their shadow with her brother's little ones. 

If the young apple had cared much [to peep between flower-laden 
branches, and watch the life of the twisted old trees, she might have 
known that each spring they blushed and blanched with blossom, that 
each autumn they bent under treasure of crimson and gold. But she 
lived her pleasant life with little thought of herself, and none of aught that 
lay beyond her ; until, at last, there came an April when all old common 
things — the bird's song, and the dew fall, and the light of sun and stars — 
seemed to her new and wondrous : a soul awakened in her which could 
know and love the passionate soul of the spring, and her old light con- 
tent was changed for large hope that was to itself a mystery, and strong 
joy that trembled at its own depths, and yearning of trust and love 
towards something that still should come, since, nestled among new 
leaves and clustered on every twig, was the sweet wonder of rosy, close- 
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folded buds. Then a night came of warm air and softest rain, and as the 
sun rose up and up in heaven, the red buds sprang open to hold his 
glory in their cups : and the young tree, thrilling with all delight and 
marvel, stood triumphing in her crown of flowers. 

Early the children ran among the garden-beds, and with glee and 
laughing fetched the grandfather and the pale grandmother, still so fair, 
who seldom passed the threshold of the house, and brought them to 
praise the apple-blossoms. Then, at noon, when they had trooped off 
merrily to oUier play, one tiny girl, the fairest and the frailest, sat tired at 
the young tree's feet, holding and hushing with mother-love a worn-out 
battered doll, singing to it baby-rhymes, and talking low to it of the 
flowers and the fairies. And when the sunset was purple and red, the 
white-robed maiden came and sat on the low seat by the apple-tree with 
one who told her of his great love ; and hers leaped out to meet it with 
trembling kiss and smiles and happy tears. And as a little breeze rose, a 
few soft petals fluttered down from the apple-tree, but she heeded them 
not, she had so many blossoms ; and as the lover talked of thoughts and 
projects, a few brief shadows passed across the maiden's brow, but she 
heeded them not, she' had so much joy ; and as the moon arose she had 
a faint red halo, but they heeded it not because she poured so full a flood 
of silver. Then, when the lovers rose to part, he pressed a cluster of the 
apple's fairest blossom to his lips, and gave it to her, saying, ' Keep it, 
dear love, that we may not forget to-night ;' and, smiling, she answered, 
'Is there need?' but kissed it, and laid it in her bosom. 

Then they parted, and dark clouds hid the moon, and with them 
came a sudden chill, — whirling rain, and rattling hail, and the moan and 
scream of the hurricane ; and all through that night of agony the petals 
of the young apple-tree drifted to the soddened earth, and the sun arising 
in his strength found her naked of blossom, and through the morrow her 
desolation wrapped her in, and no sight or sound came to her. Only at 
twilight she wailed out in her pain, ' Speak to me, trees and birds and 
flowers, tell me how I shall shut up my leaves from the air and the cruel 
light, and shut up my roots from the rain and the moist, rich earth, so 
that I too may die ?' 

And the grass of the sward said to her, ' I am shorn close like velvet 
and have neither blade nor flower, yet I am happy and well-pleased.' 

And, sighing, she said, ' It is different. Men praise you most when 
you are so, but they loved me for my blossoms.' 

And the forest-tree said, 'My flowers are only tiny tassels of green, 
and no man notes them, yet I rejoice.' 

And she said again, ' It is different. You have your pillared trunk 
and your far-spreading boughs, and it is your nature to be grand with 
these ; but mine was to be fair with flowers.' 

And the sparrow sat on the forest-tree chirping, and said, * You are 
silly and wick^ Before you grew vain with your flowers you were content;' 
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But she said, * I have known joy and lost it, I cannot go back to being 
content. Speak to me no more, unless you can tell me how I may shut 
up my leaves and my roots that I may die.' 

But the nightingale listened, hidden in the forest-tree ; and when the. 
moon rose she came and perched on the bare, sad apple-boughs, and 
sang, * Have comfort ! look yonder at the brave old apple-trees ; the 
tempest has stripped from them also their blossoms, and yet they are 
laughing together : learn from them to be strong.' 

And the apple-tree answered, * If others are strong, or if others care 
not, yet my flowers are still dead and my sorrow is still the same.' 

And the nightingale said, * Look, then, at the tiny rose-tree planted 
yesterday so near to thee by the gardener. The storm has broken off 
her stem from her root, and she dies and will never live again ; but thou 
hast thy leaves and thy young stem, and thou mayest see* the sunlight and 
the moonlight, and listen to the songs of the birds. Grieve not for 
thyself, but for the rose-tree.' 

And the apple-tree only answered, * She is happier than I ; or if it be 
not so, I cannot help or comfort her, and her greater sorrow makes mine 
no less.' 

Then the nightingale was silent, seeking for thoughts of comfort ; and, 
after a while, she sang again to the apple-tree, all tenderly, saying, ' Live 
for the child and the maiden, for they love thee and they will want thee.' 

But, sighing and weeping, she answered, * They loved me because of 
my flowers, they will not want me now.' 

And the bird said, * Wast thou then so lost in thy pain that to-day 
thou didst not see them ; how the child came with her doll and wept for 
thy dead flowers, but stayed with thee longer than yesterday when thou 
wert gay : how the maiden came and gazed grievingly at thy boughs, but 
kissed thy bark, and said that, for the memory of last night, she would 
love thee always ? Live for the maiden, while her lover tarries in the far 
city ; live for the little child, God may not let her play near thee for long.' 

And after a time of silence, low, amidst sighs and weeping, the apple- 
tree said * I will.' 

And the nightingale answered in a flood of song, * Have faith and 
hope, for to thee also joy shall come back.' But the tree could only 
weep on, for in her heart she felt that she must sorrow always. 

Then each mom the child brought her doll under the little tree, and 
each eve the maiden sat by it with her work or her books, forgetting 
them while she looked, with eyes of trust, far out beyond the sunset 
towards the city where her lover dwelt ; and peace came to the appler 
tree, while she tried to take all sweet nourishment from earth and rain, 
that her leaves might grow broad and her boughs strong to shelter those 
who loved her. Then, after a time, the child ran no more to the tree, but 
tender hands laid her lovingly near it on soft pillows, and the old doll 
always with her ; and again, after a time, she came not, even so, and 
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weeping they gathered the fairest knot of leaves from the apple-tree, and 

she knew they would lie on the little child's breast, while her spirit, 

joined with her young dead mother's, lived folded in the love of God. 

And the maiden, black-robed now, wept often alone by the apple-tree, for 

the little one that was gone to God ; and the tree, mourning for both, 

scarce noted that her own gladness was growing strong in her, and that 

among her summer leaves the green and shining balls were taking froni 

each sunset more of its crimson, and from each sunrise more of its gold. 

So there came on her the strong joy of fruit time, and men gathered the 

gold and crimson apples for their uses ; and when all were taken away, 

and she who had striven to give cheerfully was desolate, the nightingale 

brought her a message from the gnarled old apple-trees that thus, through 

many long years, the flowers and fruit would come and would go, not 

with the fresh rapture and anguish of that first April time, but with ever 

nobler pain and larger growth and wider joy of usefulness. 

But when the spring came round again, and the apple-tree had given 

her sweetest blossoms to lie among the blue-bells on a little grave, and 

when all who talked in. the garden about the child could speak of her at 

last with smiles amidst their tears, the maiden, black-robed still, wept in 

her place ever sorely and more sorely. And the apple-tree watching 

throu^ the years, and understanding much because she loved much, 

knew at last that her own old story might be the story of a woman's life. 

L. J. HowGRAYE Graham. 
»■ » I 

^atxuvxH turn tl)e iSici) iSan^jefc Catle/ 

CRUMB THE SECOND. 

' With fairest flowers 
While summer lasts and I live here, Fidel^, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave. Thou shalt not lack 
The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azured harebell like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine which, not to slander, 
Ontsweetened not thy breath.* 

Q O says our poet, speaking from his great human heart, words that find their 
O echo in each of our hearts. How many vow to some grave the first flowers 
that spring brings, who deck it with the latest blossoms of autumn ! Even with 
the wintry moss that the loving brothers promise shall not lack on Fidcle's 
woodland resting-place. 

So universal is the feeling that we might have gone back for examples to the 
mummied Pharaohs, for from their cerements even now fall the withered flowers 
that were fresh and blooming such thousands of years ago, laid there no doubt by 
loving hands after all the elaborate ceremonies were over, with the same feelings 
that now prompt us to bring our English primroses to the graves we love when 
the spring returns, but brings ihem no more, though it may be with Browning's 

leeling « I ^jsh when you had died last May, 

Charles, there had died along with you ; 
Three parts of spring's delightful things, 
- Aye, and for me th« fourth part too.' 
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But how many there are that count those happy who can go and stand where 
they have laid the worn-out body ; for we hold it solemnly that in the eyes of 
Cod all bodies that are laid to rest have done their work, however we, in human 
speech, may talk of premature death. That body that is so precious to us, as pre- 
figuring the spiritual one that we shall know one day, and in ' loving remem- 
brance ' to lay on the kindly earth that covers it the gathered flowers, or plant 
the seed, the chosen emblem of immortality. 

How many would feel as if half the pang of death would be assuaged if they 
could do this ! if from their dear * ashes might be made the violet of their native 
land,* whose dead sleep under Indian skies, in lonely wayside graves, in the 
pathless woods, in the icy deserts, or, still more, in this seafaring land, ' toss with 
.tangle and with shells * in the mighty oceans. 

Even in English towns we grow farther and farther from our dead ; the needful 
care for the living makes it only right : but it is a change from the country church- 
yard, * where we paiss by them every time as we go into church,' where Tennyson's 
May Queen fancies herself buried *in the long and pleasant grass,' to the cemetery, 
however beautiful and well cared for, of a great eity, so far away that the poor and 
the busy, however loving, can but rarely visit a spot that takes a railway journey 
and a whole day to ^et to ; and the grave, though none the less cherished in 
memory, must remain undecorated or tended by alien hands ! 

Through all generations the human heart has the same longings and the same 
needs, but the expression of those needs changes. Trusts for special purposes 
.beoQine obsolete ; there are, for example, no longer any prisoners to be released 
from Algerian captivity. 

If every Sunday morning we cannot piously visit the grave of those we love, 
and renew the flowers upon it, may we not rise on these dead flowers to better 
things ? Doubtless the loving eyes that rewarded every expression of aflection, that 
welcomed our birthday and Christmas nosegays, will even from heaven smile on 
our loving remembrance ; but they who see with * larger, other eyes than ours,' 
would welcome a change that is a growth upwards. If the flowers destined to die 
on a grave could live for ever in the eyes of some suflerer confined to what Heine 
so pathetically calls a 'mattress grave,' would not this be truest homage to those 
who have owned 'the garments of the soul laid by and precious only to ourselves?* 

So some kind hearts have thought. It is not for us to inquire whether the 
grave so commemorated lies under costly marble, where the dust of generations 
rests ; or is one of the many nameless ones of that earth who takes home, and if 
allowed her kindly office, translates what is no longer useful in one form to beauty 
and utility into another ; or one of those in the far-off" cemeteries we have spoken 
of. It is enough to know that in one of the largest of our London Hospitals there 
are one or more beds, to which each week the * Sister ' of the Ward brings a fresh 
plant, provided out of a fund sent her by some one, with the condition that the 
flowers or plants purchased by it should always be seen from one bed. The hidden 
sympathy that inspired the gift thought doubtless of one sufferer, one bed, one 
grave perhaps ; but the flower, that is its outward form and expression, gladdens the 
whole ward of fourteen sick people. The fresh plant is an interest each week, and 
its colour and scent do something to brighten the lives of the Workers who have 
much to try them in their daily round. The dead flowers on the silent grave have 
become living messengers of hope and beauty. 

* We shall all fade as a leaf,* is one lesson of the flowers ; die, we hope, in the 
fidness of time in the beauty of finished work, as the autumn leaves fall in their 
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glorioiis coloim, to enrich the earth from whence they sprung : bat with them &)ls 
also the seed that reproduces nesct year new beauty and life. So let us lay our 
fiuliag ioweis and l^ves with the body we loved, * to rest in the warm earth's 
breast,^ but let a fragrant * in memoriam * rise so long as our life shall last by one 
mattress grave, so that those who live and go away in health may remember 
through life, with kindly thoughts, one whom we have loved, and may perhaps 
link with the flowers some of the good resolutions that are too soon forgotten ; but 
that each time those flowers are beheld may return to his mind when he has gone 
back to busy life. 

Or if the common lot of all is the portion of the patient in that flower-marked 
bed, is it an unlawful use of the imagination to £mcy that, meeting in the courts 
of Heaven, the poor Hospital patient may by some spiritual sense recognise the 
object of the love that took the form of the flowers, and tell them that here on 
earth we keep th^ memory green ? 



ONE servant cannot keep more than two refined people comfortable 
unless she economises time ta the utmost by energy and a good 
method. It is therefore humane and good policy for a lady to take as her 
own share of the work not only the planning, but every operation which re- 
quires little strength and much nicety, I would suggest, for example, that 
she should assist in making the large bed, wipe the breakfast things after 
they have been rinsed, rub the silver with a clean leather after it has been 
properly scalded and dried, dust all clocks, ornaments, and papers, and 
weigh and measure the ingredients for the cooking, even if she dislikes 
this business so as to stop here ; so few general servants, however, mix 
them aright, that comfort is greatly promoted by keeping this department 
too in an educated hand. In ordering dinner people should remember 
that every solid pound of meat requires three quarters of an hour to stew, 
besides frying, dishing-up, &c Stewed joints should therefore not be 
ordered after breakfast for an early dinner, but prepared the day before. 
The same mistake is often made about paste puddings, which require 
an hour for each pound, weighing basin and cloth. 

Usual Plans. — General Servant. 

Get ap early so as to wash and dress yourself comfortably, fasten your hair 
nicely, read a few verses, and say your prayers. 

6.3a Fetch the keys, take in the milk, let out the dog, clean the flues, light 
the fire, put on the kettles, open the shutters and windows. Sweep the parlour 
with tea-leaves from the door to the fire-place. Blacklead the grate, light the fire. 
Set the breakfast things on two trays, carry up hot water. Dust the parlour and 
lay the breakfast. Tidy the kitchen and take your breakfast. Brush hat and 
coat, carry down lamps and candles. 

8.a Family prayers and breakfast. 

8.3a Clean the steps. Empty all the slops ; wash the basins and wipe the 
jugs with a red cloth ; keep the white one for other wipings. Fill the jugs, and put 
filtered water into the bottles ; strip the beds. Ask for orders for dinner in writing, 
iir write them on a slate. Put flour to soak, or puddings to boil, or meat to stew. 
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9.0. Clear the breakfast things and take up the crumbs. Scald the silver 
with- boiling water and soda. Squeeze the tea-leaves dry, and put them with the 
dust-pan. Make the beds and dust the bedrooms, if you are required to do them. 
Make up the fires. Wash the silver in a tub of clean water, put it away, and wash 
the breakfast things in the soda-bowl and rinse them in the tub. Wipe the knives; 
never wet them ; clean them. Peel the potatoes, and get vegetables or fruit 
ready ; bum the peelings at once. Then clean the boots if they cannot wait. 

ii.o. Special work: washing, turning out a room, or cleaning the staircase. 

12.30. Lay the tables ; eat your dinner, and serve the parlour dinner. As 
soon as you have served the pudding change your dress. Put on a large apron to 
clear away and wash up. Put the knives upright in a jar, the silver in a bowl 
with soda and boiling water, the cloth in the press screwed tight, or under a board 
under the scales and weights. Wash the plates with a flannel, rinse in a tub, 
then set them to drain ; the dishes next. Put all the scrapings and bits into a tin 
for the dog. Scrub the saucepans with a brush, soda, and sand ; rinse them and 
dry them. Then clean all the boots, and take fresh boiling water, and wash the 
cloths of this day ; rinse them well, and hang them to dry. Stone the hearth, 
brighten the grate, stone the sink, sweep and dust the kitchen. Take your tea. 
Lay the tea for the family ; while they are at tea make up fires, close windows 
and curtains, empty slops, and fill up jugs, turn down beds and lay out night- 
clothes and dressing-gowns ; collect muddy boots in a basket for the scullery. 
After supper let out the dc^ while you cover over the sofas and chairs, fold up 
the table-covers. and pin up the curtains, roll up the hearthrug and put aside the 
fender, and sprinkle dry tea-leaves over the carpet. Then carefully put out the lights, 
turn off the gas ; if it is frosty weather empty the pipes ; turn the mats face to face, 
lock and bolt the doors and windows, see that your wood is dry, and that you have 
matches and candle and drinking-water in your own room. Say your hymn and 
prayers and go to bed. Joanna. 

-^ 

Wiffttt to S)pentr a f^olitiaB. 

No. VIII.— THE G. F. S. HOME OF REST AT MALVERN. 

IN the Epiphany season of this year, suffering from a heavy loss and 
a long period of anxiety, I went to seek rest both for mind and body 
in the Home founded at Malvern by the Girls' Friendly Society. The 
kindly welcome of the Lady Resident, her beaming smile and look, 
were at once a token of the * Friendly ' character of the place. And 
there indeed I found what I sought, rest and peace. The large airy 
rooms with their soft green colouring and ample provision of books, the 
simple food provided without the trouble of ordering it, the pleasant 
attention of the young servants, make it a Home; and that it is a Girls' 
Home is evidenced by the bright young faces appearing at meals and 
prayers, many of them wasted by sickness but nearly all cheerful. 

This little Institution was founded in the summer of 188 1, and is sup- 
ported nominally by the G. F. S. in the Dioceses of Hereford and 
Gloucester and Bristol. But the Diocese of Worcester and friends from 
other parts have been so generous as in great n^easure to relieve the 
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original founders of their responsibility. A house built for another 
benevolent purpose was offered for this at a nominal rent ; it has many 
advantages, but several drawbacks, viz., insufficient dormitories (only 
providing eleven beds) ; an absence of prospect and distance from the 
hills. So great has been the success of the undertaking, the Home never 
having been empty from its opening day, and numbers applying last 
summer to be at least boarded in the house if they could not sleep there, 
that the Committee are making an effort to remove to a large well-built 
house with ample space in a charming part of Malvern. It need hardly 
be said with how much gratitude any kind help would be received. 

The terms of admission are moderate. Board and lodging for G. F. S. 
Members for 7^. a- week ; for G. F. S. Associates, 16s.; for respectable 
girls no/ connected with the Society but recommended by Associates, 
10s, ; and for other ladies, i/. It will be seen that these terms cannot 
keep up an establishment. The inmates' fees for the first year produced 
140/., and 160/. more were furnished by subscriptions, some of them the 
hard-earned pence of working girls, some the gift of ladies who had 
earned the money by their needle or their pen. 

The most grateful inmates may often be found among the ladies, worn 
out with teaching or the trials of a family, and of narrow means. A happy 
party were gathered here last summer : a well-known authoress, a 
French governess, and two schoolmistresses, spending their holiday here ; 
a few ladies, friends of the Society ; several working girls of various 
grades, including some four or five workers in church embroidery, who had 
come from London with a kindly helpful Sister in charge of them. This 
would be a delightful sojourn for young art- students on a sketching tour, 
or for teachers reading for examinations. The Home gladly opens itself 
to all — its welcome is as wide as the G. F. S. itself — and the harmony 
among elements so diverse is pleasant and amusing to see. The truth 
is, the Home was founded in Faith and Prayer and is carried on by 
these mighty powers, the Master is recognized in every act ; *one family 
we dwell in Him ;' and what can then result but love and willing mutual 
help, which atone for any shortcomings in point of luxury ? 

May I assure any readers of IVor^ and Leisure of a hearty welcome 
should they pay the Home a visit? 

Nor must I omit all notice of the Industrial Classes held here for 
G. F. S. Members and others, in preparation for service or home life. 
Those in dressmaking have been highly successful, and the girls are now 
rejoicing in the excellent patterns afforded by the very useful and scien- 
tific Eureka scale, invented by Mrs. Tait, of 43 South Street, Reading, 
from whom alone the necessary * rulers' and instruction can be obtained. 
Surely many a young lady might lighten her parents' burdens in these 
hard days by some such knowledge. 

In a word, we try in our little Home to send our friends away rested, 
happier, and, if possible, wiser than when they came. 
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VII— POULTRY-FARMING. 

|HERE is no doubt that our French neighbours excel us in 
the art of profitable poultry-farming. This may be proved 
by the fact that we import from France many millions of 
eggs yearly. 

Probably at the root of our failure lies our national faulty care- 
less extravagance ; while the well-known thrift of the French peasant 
is brought to bear on this pursuit with signal success. Here, we buy 
expensive fowls, put up model hen-houses, fling to our hens half-a- 
dozen times a-day more barley than they can eat, and then wonder 
why our poultry-farming does not pay. There, every peasant-woman 
is a born hen-wife, and well she knows that it is the mistress's eye 
that makes the fowls to flourish. It is her constant care that they 
have not only food, but pure water, dry sand to dust in, lime to 
make their egg-shells hard, fresh green food, and above all, that they 
are kept clean. Fowls confined in a damp and dirty place will never 
thrive, and so will not pay ; but this is easily obviated by constantly 
supplying them with the ashes of the house, and white-washing the 
hen-house and laying-boxes twice in each summer. The best food 
for their early morning meal is thus made — Mix one part of barley- 
meal with two parts of fine bran (pollard), dry. Take a small cupful 
of this for each fowl, and stir into it suflficient boiling water to make a 
light paste. (N.B. Unless the water really boils, the food is spoiled.) 
Soaked crusts, bones from the pot-au-feu^ and other scraps, should 
form their mid-day meal, and a few handfuls of oats, barley, or 
Indian com be given before they go to roost. Never fling down more 
food than your fowls will pick up, for it will be trodden in and wasted. 

There are many good manuals on poultry-keeping, but they are 
apt to recommend a more extravagant outlay than is desirable for a 
beginner. Prize fowls seldom pay their high price, the danger of 
loss by mischance or thieves, and the endless disappointments and 
expenses connected with exhibiting, preclude this. Black Minorcas, 
gray Bramahs, and Dorkings, are the most profitable fowls to keep ; 
and the cost of each fowl should not exceed twopence. If English- 
women would only emulate their French sisters in the care and at- 
tention they bestow on their poultry-yards, a fresh egg would no 
longer be the almost unattainable luxury it is in many households; 
while fatted fowls should be as common at our tables as beef and 
muttoa I. L. Richmond. 
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TN some recent numbers of Harper's Magazine there are two articles on 
•*• subjects often discussed in Work and Leisure : * Money-making for 
Ladies,' and ' Economy in Dress.' While, as a whole, there is but little fresh 
information, yet we may get a few * wrinkles ' from our American cousins. 
First on the list of ways of money-making comes the taking in of 
boarders — a term which is somewhat differently used in America than with 
us, yet no doubt the same observations may be applied to those who take 
in a few ladies as members of the family as to those who have a housefull 
of people who live entirely separate, and only come together or meals. 

A lady who would make boarders pay must have a ' gift of economy.' 
Such economy often means a little extra outlay at the beginning (with a 
great saving in the end), such as making the house look nice by a tasteful 
arrangement of drapery, brackets, cushions, and footstools. ' It would 
pay to drape the windows with cheap but tasteful curtains, those of white 
muslin, cretonne, unbleached muslin. Canton flannel or low-priced 
worsted, being particularly serviceable for winter ; to^ drape the mantle 
with the same, and to have a table-cover that matches or harmonises. 
A lounge improvised from a packing-box with springs, and a small husk 
mattress over them, could be covered to suit the draperies. A few 
touches of this kind would completely transform a bare, ugly room, [into 
something homelike, and the small outlay would certainly be returned 
tenfold.' In fact, economy means * getting the most for the money.' 

I may add that it is essential that the keeper of the boarding-house 
should set out with good health, and it is well to have some one in view 
to take up the duties of the house at once should its head be laid aside by 
sickness. 

'Preserving' and * Syrup-making,' which have been recommended 
before in these pages, are the next topics touched on. Amongst the jams 
recommended for home manufacture are blackberry and quince mar- 
malade. Has any one tried medlar jelly, which in appearance and taste 
resembles guava, and ought to find a ready sale as a dessert-dish ? 

Perhaps the sort of candied orange-peel which is mentioned as 
difficult to procure is the kind used by bakers and confectioners ; it is 
soft and easy to cut, and seems to have been pickled, not dried. I was 
told it could only be bought wholesale, so that any lady who could manu- 
focture and sell it retail would have a clear market. 

I should think it doubtful whether ' home-made pies ' would find a 
ready sale in England, unless it were in London or some other large town. 
The suggestion of a lunching-place for ladies is one that has already 
begun to be adopted amongst us, as^we see in the Queen of November 4th 
a paragraph on the * Victoria Club for Ladies,' at 3 Cavendish Street, 
which is under the care of a clergyman's widow. In country towns such 
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a place would be a great boon to ladies, who have often an hour or so to 
wait for a train after their business is over. I remember going to a coffee- 
house for ladies, but not reserved for their sole use. It was shabby, dirty, 
and so situated that even one accustomed to go there found it difficult to 
find, but si\\\, faute de mieux^ it prospered. In a lady's hands it would 
have been a complete success, always supposing that, to her innate taste 
and love of cleanliness, she possessed the necessary business habits. 

The remarks upon teaching and painting, which call for no comment, 
we pass over. 

The decoration and furnishing of houses is next recommended as a 
suitable employment for wonien, on the plea that the * house is the very 
centre of a woman's kingdom,' and that it is not man's business. 

* Shopping on Commission ' is said to be getting a little out of date in 
these days of patterns and samples, which are sent everywhere. The 
usual remuneration is five per cent, added to which the merchants allow 
a discount of from six to ten per cent, so that it is a very lucrative erm- 
ployment. It is advisable, if possible, to begin by shopping for friends 
on the usual terms, and endeavouring by their means to extend the circle* 

Flowers, vegetables, and fruit, we are told, must be worked to the best 
advantage, and everything done as well as possible. Bees are profitable 
as an incidental business. I would add that the weight of the supers 
would prevent many women from undertaking this work alone. 

Hens, turkeys, and ducks, may be both amusement and occupation to 
some women ; * failure is due to two causes : first, the weather, which in 
some seasons puts at fault the utmost care ; the other, negligence.' 

We conclude with some words with which the writer began : *" People 
want things to do," said some one lately to me, " and yet there -are a 
hundred things waiting for some one to do them :" the difficulty is to get 
them done properly.' 

The paper on * Economy in Dress ' begins by telling us that there is 
nothing Americans are more ashamed of than economy, and citing the 
French as an example of how * Economy may be perfectly compatible 
with respectability and good taste.' The following paxagraph describes so 
well the principles of economy that it must be fully quoted : — * For an 
ijitelligent economy, a clear understanding of the means at one's disposal 
is necessary. The largest economy lies in using those things which are 
most appropriate to one's means and will last the longest, but this is a 
kind of saving impossible to those who have not at least a small capital, 
which is the easiest explanation of the often repeated saying that the 
poor are more extravagant than the rich.' Proceeding to the details of 
dress, it starts with the well-known axiom, * Avoid brilliancy of colour.' 
Two * waists ' are advised to the same skirt, or, if the dress is made all in 
one, to vary its appearance by wearing collars and cuffs one day, lace on 
another, and a muslin fichu, with bows or flowers, on a third. Of course 
^ucb a dress * must be of a very general character, such as black silk, or 
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some dark colour.' Valenciennes is recommended as the cheapest lace 
for many reasons ; * it gives the soft effect of lace without attracting too 
much attention so as to be easily recognised again, and does not need a 
skilful French blanchisseuse to " do it up." ' 

The following seems a very good and practical suggestion : it is that 

a woman should adopt * for occasions of ceremony one dress from which 

she never diverges. It becomes her characteristic, and there is even 

a kind of style and beauty in the idea. The changing fashions in colour 

and material pass without affecting her. She is never induced to buy 

anything because it is new — she is always the same. The dress in this 

case must have a certain simplicity. It costs her little thought and little 

time, and when the old edition, becoming worn, gives way to the new, the 

change is not perceived, nor is it noticed when the new in its turn becomes 

old.' Of course such dresses must * lie within certain limits.' Black velvet 

or white cashmere would be suitable. An example of such a practice, to 

which reference is made, exists ; in France girls are dedicated to the 

Virgin for five, ten, or twenty years, during which time they only wear 

blue and white— a combination, however, which admits of great variety. 

Noticing that it is well to get all one's things in harmonising colours 
so as to make up well together, the writer passes on to *the difficult 
question ' of gloves and boots. Dogskin and fur gloves and tight calf- 
skin boots, which will stand blacking, are recommended, and we are told 
that * four pair of boots worn in rotation will probably last eight times as 
long as one pair.' The * severe economist ' ought to avoid all kinds of 
trimmings, such as fringe, jet, handsome buttons, and cambric embroi- 
deries ; also in materials, tulle, tarletans, mixed stuffs, and cheap silks and 
Velvets. I rather question whether it is economical to do one's shopping 
out of season, for though we may get an article at a considerable reduc- 
tion, yet when the time comes to wear it it may be unsuitable ; as, for 
instance, in a case of mourning. Of course this objection does not apply 
to underclothing. 

In buying the width of the material should always be considered, and 
we agree that * it is almost as wasteful to get too little as to get too much 
stuff. A yard or three-quarters should be put away in case of worn sleeves 
or accident.' Cashmere, cloth, and foulard-silk (this last must have deep 
seams) are recommended as wearing well, and * black satin of a good 
quality, except as a trimming at the bottom of a skirt, will wear a lifetime. 
Touching on jackets and ulsters, the former * ought to be handsome,' 
the latter the writer thinks hopelessly ugly. The article concludes, * The 
only hope for real economy is in working towards a definite plan, fixing a 
certain scale of expenditure and style, and not having things incongruous. 
Often a handsome thing is utterly lost for want of something suitable to 
supplement it. Its owner is better dressed without than with it. The cost 
of that article could be distributed over the whole costume, and the result 
be that completeness which alone constitutes good dress. T L B B ' 
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AMONG all the movements lately started for the advantage of Women, there 
are few of more practical utility than those which have aimed at instructing 
them in the use of the Needle. It may be questioned also whether, even in the 
way of remuneration, there are many which are of more value, directly and indi- 
rectly, than facility in cutting out and making up garments. Although miserably 
paid as a calling, dexterity and quickness in this art, as an adjunct to other 
qualifications, has a monetary value by no means to be despised, and we venture 
to assert that to any young gentlewoman in need of the means of earning a living 
the power of performing really excellent needlework of the first quality is of 
greater value than any other ability short of decided talent as a teacher or an artist* 
Needlework is one of the few arts which should not be limited to professors, but 
should be the common property of every woman, whether educated or not. The 
regulations of the Education Departments are framed so as to endeavour to secure 
the best possible results in this art over the widest area of the working population ; 
and here and there a few sensible girls of the upper classes have not omitted plain 
needlework from the course of study; while millinery and the fabrication of 
fashionable garments out of cheap remnants and old clothes has been a favourite 
occupation with multitudes of young women, sometimes with rather doubtful 
benefit to their character and habits of life, morally or physically. Bad boots 
and deficient underlinen are not to be atoned for by the most killing of outside 
costumes, and we own to some jealousy of overweening attention to the outer 
as opposed to the inner requirements of a lady's toilette, and would remind our 
readers that the king's daughter is said to be *all glorious within,' though it may 
be that her outer garment is of wrought gold. 

Mrs. Johnson's suggestion in the March Gazette of the establishment of 
Needlework Competitions, to be held side by side with the intellectual contest of 
the LfOcal Centres of the University Examinations, seemed to us excellent ; and 
though such a scheme may be impracticable, we cannot but feel that, were it 
possible, it would have an indirect benefit in relieving some of the pressure upon 
the intellectual studies. 

Nor is such a stimulus unneeded, if any large number of the young ladies 
attending the high schools are in the same predicament as one of whom we heard 
lately, who asserted that she had not touched a needle for eight years. Wishing 
to emigrate for the sake of the better prospects afforded in the Colonies, she 
was confronted by the unwelcome announcement that some acquaintance with 
domestic arts, and certainly with the essential of needlework, was de rigueur ; she 
bemoaned her utter ignorance of anything of the kind, and of needlework in par- 
ticular ; and on being reproached for idleness in this sense, appealed : ' But how 
could I? Every minute of time I was studying at home to keep up with all the 
classes at school ; and when that work was done I was too tired for anything but 
a walk or bed.' 

How far some recognition of needlework as a desirable accomplishment for 
young ladies is possible by the mistresses and governing bodies of the large 
and excellent endowed and other schools we will not venture to assert, but 
remembering the weight that the opinions of a popular teacher has upon the 
minds of her pupils, we would be glad to see a different tone prevailing among 
the mistresses of some of these educational establishments upon the subject. Many 
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of them come from the higher ranks, and in these we might expect a more liberal 
view than from the middle-class woman, who is too much inclined to look upon 
the needle as a badge of servitude, and upon needlework as a drudgery only fit for 
a servant. The sewing-machine has noi superseded altogether the art of fine 
needlework, and delicate fixing and neat finish are as important when it is used 
as when all is done by hand. We are glad to see the subject continued in our 
Correspondence column by Mrs. Applebee, who has so wide an experience in 
educational queries ; and, besides the Prospectus of the Scientific Dress-cutting 
Association, whose advertisement appears in our columns, other schemes appear 
to be on foot. 

We gladly welcome the development of Mrs. Henry Smith's Prize Scheme for 
girls of the upper classes, which was started in our columns last year, into the 
following imposing Prospectus, to which we earnestly wish success, and on which 
we congratulate both her and the ladies who have joined her in this most laudable 
endeavour : — 

The Ladies' Association for Improvement in Plain Needlework, 
FOR Girls of the Higher and Middle Classes. 

Lady President : The Lady Alwyne Compton, The Deanery, Worcester. 

Competition and Prizes, — It is proposed to extend a scheme, which has already 
been established in London, for holding competitions in Plain Needlework for girls 
from 5 to 20 years of age. National, Board, or Orphanage School Girls are not 
eligible, as it is considered that their training in Plain Needlework gives them an 
undue advantage over girls who are either educated at home or in private schools. 
The idea of this scheme arose with a few Ladies who much regret to see the know- 
ledge and execution of Plain Needlework on the decline among the girls of the 
higher and middle classes. It is proposed to hold yearly examinations in Plain 
Needlework, and subject the work to the same test as is applied to the work of 
the National, Board, or Orphanage Schools. Prizes will be awarded according to 
the ages of the competitors. The amount of the prizes will depend upon the funds 
raised from the contributions of Ladies interested in this scheme. Each competitor 
will be expected to pay 6d, on entering her name on the Competition List, towards 
defraying the expenses of printing, advertising, &c. All letters requiring an answer 
by post must have a stamped and directed envelope enclosed. 

Further particulars and rules for the work will be forwarded on application to 
the Hon. Secretary, Ladies' Needlework Competition, care of Mrs. Ernest Grifiin^ 
Tettenhall, Wolverhampton. 
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FOR TRAINING LADIES AS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

THE Annual Meeting of this College is advertised to take place, by 
the kind permission of his Grace the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, at 49 Belgrave Square, on May loth, at 2.30, and it is to be 
hoped that many friends of this useful institution may find themselves 
able to attend and hear the Report of the work which will then be 
submitted to the Subscribers by the Committee. 
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Great progress has been made in many directions during the ten 
years which have elapsed since the idea that ladies should undertake the 
education of the children of the working classes in National Schools was 
first seriously mooted, but in none has change brought about more bene- 
ficial results than in this special department of woman's work. The 
ladies who have acted as pioneers in this most practical combination of 
self-help and benevolence have fully appreciated the great advantages 
which this College has been to them, as affording specific training for an 
arduous calling, to which they will ever look back with affection and 
gratitude. Not a little of the success of this institution, and, many would 
say, by far the greater part of these happy memories, is owing to the 
wise and loving care of the lady who has so generously devoted her 
whole energies to guiding the work through the difficulties of its founda- 
tion and early years, and has fostered it until it has reached its present 
settled and satisfactory condition. 

To Miss Trevor — for solving what was at one time considered the 
almost impossible problem, of rendering ladies who had been neither 
scholars nor pupil teachers in elementary schools capable of passing 
Governmental examinations, and taking charge of these schools — the 
gratitude of all who value the intelligent and sympathetic trainings as 
well as of teaching the young, is due. The question, how far this was 
possible, or, if possible, how far it was desirable, has now been set at 
rest, and the Committee can point to nearly 200 students who are exer- 
cising the knowledge learned at Otter College in different parts of England, 
and in other parts of the world besides, for the benefit of the rising 
generation. Nor has this been accomplished without advantage to them- 
selves. Notwithstanding the depression of salaries which still prevails 
in the profession generally, owing to the large number of non-collegiate, 
and therefore imperfectly trained teachers, which have been admitted by 
the relaxed conditions of the present Code, many of the ladies trained 
at Otter College are in receipt of good salaries and pleasant residences. 
Those in England are receiving from 70/. to 1 50/. a-year, sometimes with 
board and lodging, and one in charge of a girls' school in Africa has 
lately had her salary raised to 450/. That all this has been effected with 
the greatest economy consistent with the liberal and refined conditions of 
life suitable to the daughters of the cultivated classes, and of the duties 
for which they were preparing, is clear from the fact that, with an annual 
subscription list of only about 100/., the current expenses of the College 
have never yet exceeded the income derived from the students' payments 
and the Government grant. This has been partly owing to the fact that 
the Principal has, till last year, generously waived all question of salary, 
and given her services gratuitously; but as she has now acceded to the 
unanimous wish of the Committee to accept a stipend (the first instal- 
ments of which she appears still to be spending, for the benefit of the 
students, in the form of an asphalte Tennis Court and other improve- 
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mcnts in the College premises), it is not surprising that the financial 
report of this, the tenth year of the College's existence, shows a deficit 
of some 60/. This sum we hope will be made good, as a result of, if not 
at the meeting about to be held in London, and at which we hope a 
goodly number of friends of the College may be disposed to attend. 
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I. MATRONSHIPS. 

IT seems strange, that although there are a great number of women needing 
employment, it is by no means easy to find any one equal to the duties of any 
given post when this necessitates any special qualifications. But it is partly explained 
by the fact, that unpaid work is so much more frequently accepted by women 
than by men, that it has become the fashion to expect it from them ; and one 
can hardly blame the managers of some benevolent institution, who, having an 
urgent need for every penny of their hardly got contributions for the object to 
which their efforts are primarily devoted, try first of all to secure the services 
of the official, whom be she matron, manager, housekeeper, or even general ser- 
vant — from some one who can, as they say, * do without salary,' or with merely 
a nominal one. But it sometimes happens that this proves a false economy in 
the long run, and that the bait of securing some one who can give, or partly 
give, her services for less than they should be worth, results in disappointment. 
Be this as it may, we will give the broad features of two or three posts for which 
we have lately been asked to recommend candidates, begging that any ladies 
who answer them will kindly take notice, that while all shall receive attention, 
only those who seem likely to suit can be communicated with. 

Homes for preventive and rescue work are being established in many places, 
and a comfortable home in more than one pleasant seaside resort is offered to 
any lady or working woman who can organize or conduct Bible and sewing 
classes, and visit and befriend girls in their situations. A real interest in the 
work, a fair education, and a power of attracting and dealing with young women, 
are the requisites. In one instance, a small salary is attached ; in another, 
board and lodging only are offered. In a third establishment of the kind, also 
in a seaside watering-place on the South Coast, a matron is required who will 
cook both for the young women in the house and a lady lodger, assisting in the 
work of the house, and taking the oversight of the inmates with the assistance of the 
lady in residence. The words we have italicised point to the fact that a superior 
person, or even a lady, would be desirable ; and as it seems that one servant is 
kept^ and that the assistance of others staying in the house is to be had, it 
does not seem an impossible situation for a lady who has, , perhaps, been a 
cookery instructor, or who wishes for rest from organizing classes or other work. 
The salary in this case is 20/. and all found but beer. A Home for Ladies 
requires a good general servant, middle aged, and this might be a comfortable 
refuge for a respectable widow who wished for more freedom than ordinary service 
affords. Another correspondent writes us the welcome news of the enlargement 
of a Young Women's Christian Association Home in the Midland Counties, 
where a lady with * a good head on her shoulders, and a real enthusiasm for 
Christian work among girls,* will shortly be needed. A household of fifty young 
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women, many of them birds of passage, certainly requires a superintendent of 
some power of character, and a strong head as well as a warm heart, and we are 
glad to hear that in this case a fair salary is part of the bargain. Any one applying 
to us for this or any of the other posts, must send very full particulars of them- 
selves and their antecedents, and mention the names of persons to whom they are 

well known. 

II. COOKERY INSTRUCTORS. 

We are glad to hear that there is still a great opening for ladies in this direc- 
tion. The movement for instructing the children of elementary schools in simple 
cookery is only just beginning, and the demand for courses of lectures and 
demonstration lessons in provincial towns and country districts continues. It 
seems a great pity that more educated women will not take the trouble and incur 
the small expense necessary for qualifying themselves for these posts. For the 
London School Board Schools alone, many more teachers are needed, and though 
the remuneration is not high, the knowledge is in itself so valuable that it would 
be almost worth acquiring for its own sake. The question of supplying some 
especial training in cookery to intending emigrants has also been mooted, and it is 
quite possible that classes may be formed in different parts of London and the 
suburbs for the purpose. A cultivated woman, with what may be called a good 
• all-round * education, will conduct these far more effectively than one who has no 
power of expressing herself in suitable language, however dexterously she may be 
able to turn out a dish ; and as one who has ample opportunities of judging of the 
matter remarks, * This is a grand chance for ladies — work which they are now 
throwing away, as far as I can see.* We advise our friends to do so no longer, 
but to write at once to Miss F. L. Calder, 49 Canning Street, Liverpool, or to the 
Secretary of some of the other great cookery schools, for further information. 
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tEtcport of tte iBmplosment for Eatries 

AFFORDED BY THE UNITED TELEPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED. 

AMONG the many occupations that have during the last few years 
presented themselves for the benefit of Ladies, who through force 
of circumstances have been compelled to work for their own living, none, 
perhaps, have made greater progress, and proved more beneficial to them, 
than that afforded by the United Telephone Company. 

Originally this Company employed gentlemen in all its branches, but 
the idea presenting itself to the minds of the Chairman and Directors 
that the work might easily be carried out by Ladies, they decided upon a 
trial, with the determination to obtain the services of those whose birth 
and respectability, though reduced in circumstances, rendered them suit- 
able for the employment. 

After having mastered the necessary details required in the performance 
of the duties, I was appointed Lady Superintendent. We commenced 
work in the United Telephone Company's Exchange at Westminster in 
Sept. 1880. Since then we have increased steadily, and at the present 
time nine of the Company's Exchanges are being worked by Ladies, the 
staff now under my charge consisting of over one hundred assistants. 

As an employment for Ladies it has proved, therefore, not only ^ 
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success as regards the work, but also as a channel for providing many 
of those employed with the means of supporting themselves ; whilst in 
the case of others it has not only been an advantage in a monetary sense 
of vieWy but at the same time has developed business-like habits and 
idesis, which are so essential to the progress of the work for women in 
the present day. 

I must add that every facility has been afforded me by the Managing 
Director of the Company towards promoting the welfare of the young 
people who have come under my care — the Exchanges having been 
altered and refitted with every improvement, both to further the work 
and to insure the comfort of the employees — whilst the good conduct 
and cheerful perseverance in their duties manifested by those who have 
availed themselves of this employment has met with the entire satisfac- 
tion of the Chairman and the Directors, and has been most encouraging 
to me in my efforts to make this work for Ladies a success. 

Louisa Ellinor Merlin, 

Lady- Superintendent United Telephone Company ^Tfi Coleman Street ^ E.C, 

The Matrons* Aid Society, or Midwives' Institute. — The Meeting of 
Members of this Society, and of ladies interested in its work, which was announced 
in the report of its progress published in our last number, will take place on 
Wednesday, May 9, at 2.30. A limited number of cards of invitation may be had 
on application (by letter only) to the Hon. Sec, Mrs. Bedingfeld, 263 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, s.w. 

We are glad to notice the establishment of another Training Home for Girls 
at Bournemouth. The Committee of the Bournemouth Association for the Care 
of Friendless Girls are prepared to receive a few girls above the age of 13, to be 
trained for Service by an efficient Matron, under the same roof as their Servants' 
Home. The girls will be well cared for, morally and physically, and will be 
trained in plain cooking, housework, washing, and needlework. They will also 
receive regular religious instruction, and be taught writing, arithmetic, Ac. one 
evening in the week. The charge will be 5^". per week. Sick children are not 
eligible, but cases of slight delicacy of chest, to whom the air of Bournemouth 
might be beneficial, will be considered ; and girls from some distance from 
Bournemouth will have the preference. 

An Exhibition of Sanitary Domestic Appliances, Hygienic Dress, &c., is to 
be held in June at Humphrey's Hall, Albert Gate, under the auspices of the 
National Health Society ; and the Committee have also arranged for a meeting, 
which will be held, by kind permission of his Grace the Duke of Westminster, at 
Grosvenor House on May 9, at 5 p.m., to promote the object of the Society. 
The subjects — Clothing, Food, Sanitary and Sick-room Appliances, Heating, 
Cooking — are all of the deepest importance to women of every rank, and we 
hope both the Meeting and the Exhibition will be largely attended. In Class V. 
Models and Plans of Flats and Cottages for Artisan and Labouring Classes will 
be exhibited, and the subject of cheap damp-proof floors and walls, roof coverings, 
&c., should be especially studied by landowners in the country who possess cottage 
property. A little forethought in the first instance, with some small extra expendi- 
ture, might do much to avert the sufferings of the poor from rheumatism and the 
bad construction of the houses many have to inhabit. 
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^ ^0 ti)e utmo0t of our potoet/ 

Treasurer — Miss Octavia. Hill. 

^^«. Secretary — Miss Mary Lyall, 14 Nottingham Place, w., to whom all 

Communications should be addressed. 

Choir Hon, Sec. — Miss Leycester, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Open-air Hon. Sec. — Edmund Maurice, Esq., 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Flowers and Plants — Miss Tripp, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

I. Open-air Spaces. — The Hon. Sec. writes : * We have, I am glad to say, 
made more progress than we have done for a long time. 

* There have been four things that have principally occupied our attention. 

' I. You have probably heard of our long effort to secure the burial-grounds at 
Ihe back of the Foundling Hospital, and the difficulties thrown in the way by the 
lessee of a dissecting-room in the inner burial-ground belonging to the parish of 
St. George-the-Mart)n:. In consequence of these difficulties we have decided to 
abandon further attempts to secure the inner ground, and have applied for a faculty 
for the outer ground (in the parish of St. George, Bloomsbury). The Bishop has 
granted his preliminary sanction to the application, and we do not expect oppo- 
sition to the faculty, but there are some little legal delays in obtaining it ; when 
these are got over we shall be able to complete the transfer and begin laying out 
the ground. 

* 2. We have begun laying out a small piece of ground by the church in Spicer 
Street, Mile End New Town. Here we expect no opposition from the Vestry to 
the proposal they shall take care of the ground. The street is a narrow, longish 
street, in the very heart of the East End ; a poor, and in some parts a very degraded 
population ; and near it the beds will do much to brighten up the place. The 
largest piece of the ground is at the back of the church, and when laid out and 
provided with seats will be intended mainly for the older people. In this work 
we shall be assisted by the Decoration Committee of the Kyrle Society. 

* 3. Our attention was called some time ago by a letter in the Daily News from 
Dr. Dawson Burns to the threatened encroachment of the London and North- 
western Railway on the burial-ground behind St. James's Chapel. We com- 
municated with Dr. Burns, and, after some trouble, arranged a deputation to the 
Trustees of the burial-ground from ourselves and the Commons Preservation Society 
and the Temperance Hospital people. This failing to produce any effect on the 
minds of the Trustees I wrote to the papers on behalf of our Society, and the Echo 
and Daily News put in our letter. We also drew up and circulated a petition 
to Parliament from our Society, and sent copies of the same petition to a friend to 
get signatures from the neighbourhood most affected by the question at issue. We 
had hoped Sir Thomas Chambers or Mr. Bryce, whose attention we had called 
to the Bill, would have opposed it on second reading, but they did not do so ; we 
then drew up a circular and sent it to above sixty M.P.'s. 

* In the meantime we had attracted the attention (by our letter to the Daily 
Neivs) of a member of the Churchyard Protection Society. He suggested several 
M.P.'s who might help, and gave useful advice. Mr. Walter James, who was away 
from town at the time of the second reading, has now returned, and is taking up 
the matter energetically. Miss Hill has suggested a scheme by which any pro- 
vision for houses that may be necessary can be got from the pulling down of a 
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Deighbouring street of dreary houses and by substituting model dwellings ; and 
another member of our Committee will give evidence on the question before the 
Committee of the House of Commons. 

'4. We are hoping to lay out a disused burial-ground in the parish of St. 
Nicholas, Deptford. This is a long ground, abutting on a crowded thoroughfare. 
There is a decayed avenue of limes, and we fully hope that, though the ground 
is at present in a disreputable condition, we may make a very pretty garden of it, 
in which elderly people may rest, and in which there will, nevertheless, be room 
for children to play. One peculiarity of this case is, as there are only about seven 
graves there need be no removal of gravestones. The Rector and the Vestry seem 
both disposed to second our efforts heartily, and to provide a caretaker when the 
ground is laid omt. Between 200/. and 300/. will be necessary to do this thoroughly. 
Considerable subscriptions will also be needed for St. George's, Bloomsbury, 
burial-grounds.' 

II. The Choir have received a card of performances and practices for next month. 

III. Decorations are in progress for one of the burial-grounds. 

IV. Flowers are always most welcome. 

[A mistake occurred in the direction given last month. The postal boxes come 
from Pownall Stubbs, Leek, Staffordshire, from i^. 2d. per dozen. The baskets 
are from Buttard, Welwyn, Herts.] An Old Member. 

^* 

Office : — 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(Office Hours : — 1 1 to i and 2 to 4. Daily ^ except Saturdays.) 

Post-office Orders shotUd be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, S, w. 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary y^ at 80 Eaton Square ; for Art Work, to Lady Eden, 3 Lowet 
Grosvenor Place^ S.w, ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square ; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
at the W. L. G. Office, 113 Gloucester Road, s.w.; for Knitting, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, w. 

A MEETING of the General Committee was held on Tuesday, 
April loth, when 10 Associates were elected, their subscriptions 
amounting to about 11/. 

•Specimens of employment found in the month of March, 1883 : — 



Employment In upholstery. 
Lady Superintendent. 
Employment in writing. 
Situation as Nursery Governess. 



Employed in copying music. 
Employed in making out visiting- 
lists and leaving-cards. 



Great pleasure has been given to an invalid by the loan of a carriage on 
several occasions. Several ladies have had medical advice gratis. 70/. was 
given to nineteen cases, 20/. being given in loans, and 1 2/. in allowances. 

A Case Committee was held on Tuesday, April 17th, when fifteen 
biases were considered and accepted. 

Associates are invited to visit the Exhibition of Painting and Drawing 
at 31 Sussex Place, Onslow Square, S.w. 

503 letters were received at the Office ; 535 letters were sent out. 
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MY Master gave me a lesson, 
To learn for Him day by day; 
He said, ' It is hard and weary, 
But I will show thee the way; 
It will take thee thy life to learn it, 

For its teachings are high and great.' 
I took up my task with gladness, 
But it was only — * Wait* 

'Is this my lesson ?' I murmured ; 

'Already my task I know : 
Lord grant to my heart some nobler part, 

Some holy work bestow. 
I long to be up and doing, 

To rise from this low estate, 
To work for Thee in Thy vineyard ; * 

But still He answered—* Wait.* 

Then my heart was proud and angry. 

And I laid the task away. 
And dark grew my life in the weary strife, 

And sadder every day. 
And through the clouds He whispered — 

* I waited long for thee. 
Canst thou resist My pleading ? 

Wilt thou not wait for Me ? 

I know thou wouldest serve me. 
And I give thee a cross to bear; 

I know thou long*st for gladness, 
And I send thee many a tear. 



I know thou wouldst join my army 
And fight in the battle fray ; 

But, although thy prayer is in mine ear, 
I say to thee — " Wait and pray.** 

Think not I forget thy longings. 

That I have no need for thee ; 
But some must wait at My temple gate, 

And watch and pray for Me. 
And when with joy and gladness 

The day of God shall come» 
And from the battle the victors 

Shall enter their heavenly home ; 

Then thou shalt not be forgotten, 
But shalt share the crown and palm. 

For thou didst pray in the battle day. 
And nerve the warrior*s arm. 

And in My glorious heaven 

There waits a work for thee. 

And thou shalt serve with unfailing 
strength 

Throughout eternity.* 

And so I took my lesson. 

And I learn it day by day ; 

Though the hours be long and my foes 
be strong, 

Yet still I wait and pray. 
For when He comes in the evening. 

And holds out His arms to bless, 
And questions low if my task I know, 

I would answer, * Master, yes.j 

M. B. W. 
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* There is a trick of humility in some men I cannot believe to be 
good. It is that which makes them so very humble that they cannot try 
to do a thing worth the notice of earth or heaven. Believe me, that is not 
a possession but a destitution. It is not because I have humility I feel 
like that, but because I want faith. I can see nothing noble in myself, 
because I have not the evidence of things not seen. Well may any man 
be humble in a fair, manly, and manful humility ; but, I tell you, the 
humility that will lead me to believe myself a nobody, a cipher, a stick, 
in this great destiny-laden world and time, is no better than a delusion 
and a snare. What I can do with my single arm may be mean enough ; 
but that is not the question. The thing to consider is, What can I do 
with God to help me?' Robert Collyer, Chicago, 
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7^ Edit^ does not hold herself responsible for the opinions of Correspondents. 
Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted, 

Tke Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communications ^ but will 
endeavour to do so if stamps be enclosed for the purpose. 



The Emergency Society. 
Madam, — I was much struck with a paper on the above Society which 
appeared in your columns in March, and beg to know where its head- 
quarters are, and how it is progressing. The great thing would be to 
make it known widely, especially amongst those who are precluded from 
most of the educational advantages of the present day, like /^^r clergymen's 
and professional men's families living in the country. Many people might 
be glad to encourage such an excellent movement, and to distribute (attrac- 
tive) prospectuses if they knew where to apply for them. Forewarned. 

Madam — It may be of use to make known the formation in Paris, in 
August 1882, of a Society very similar to the Working Ladies' Guild — 
The 'Institut Protecteur des Femmes de la Socidt^' is established at 
Rue de Vienne, No. 19. There are Associates, or Membres protectricesy 
and persons receiving help, or Membres protdgies. The subscription 
is ten francs. It is intended to open a Home, where ladies occupied 
as teachers and the like can be boarded. There is a Conunittee of 
eight gentlemen, and one of eight ladies, but no serious changes 
or measures are adopted except after a General Meeting, In this 
way the Associates participate in the councils of the Society. 
Foreigners are admitted, and there is absolute religious equality. 
Any lady wishing to become an Associate, or to obtain work through 
this Society, must apply to the Secretary, Rue de Vienne, No. 19, 
where a copy of the rules can be obtained, and where all properly 
certificated applications will be received. So many young English- 
women seek work in Paris while they learn the language, that I think 
this Society ought to be brought to your notice. 

I have the honour to remain. Madam, your obedient Servant, 

Author of *Vera,' etc. 

Madam — Could not the School for the Advancement of Plain Needle- 
work institute Local Examinations and give Certificates of Efficiency? 
These examinations to be open to all England on payment of a fee of 
One Shilling. I should propose to have the same standards as are 
already arranged for the Board Schools — raising perhaps the Infant 
Standard to eight years instead of seven, I agree with the writer in the 
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April Work and Leisure that the same materials should be used — a 
certain time fixed for testing, but I think it would be well also to exhibit 
work finished off by the candidate previously. I would also propose 
that the work to be done by the younger candidates should be cut out 
and placed by the elder at the examination. If three hours were fixed 
for the elder, two hours would be sufficient for the younger. I think the 
prizes should be allotted to the best worker in each standard, and consist 
of some useful article in the way of needlework. A sewing or knitting 
machine to be the chief prize ; workbox, or materials, &c., for less im- 
portant ones. I hope the subject will be continued until practical results 
issue. I would offer my schoolroom for one centre, and give my sur- 
veillance for the afternoon, if desired. 

I am. Madam, yours truly, K. Applebee. 

Bushey Heathy Herts, 

Thr New York Exchange for Woman's Work, which was started in 1878 
by charitable New York women to bring the makers and the buyers of fancy articles 
of the higher grade and of fine clothing together, has grown from a comparatively 
small undertaking to be an institution of importance and of great good. When 
the rooms were opened May 10, 1878, there were thirty articles offered for sale, 
where now are upvv'ards of 60-, 000 articles, ranging in price from five cents to $^00. 
During the year ending last October, ^20,526 was pafd to consignors, or persons 
who send articles for sale, exclusive of ^^84 82 paid to the consignors who furnished 
the restaurant with materials, making a total of nearly v?30,ooo paid to women, 
who in many instances sorely needed the money. The total amount paid to women 
by the exchange for their work from May, 1878, to November, 1882, was ^5,581. 
The society will take an)^hing which a woman can make for which a market can 
be found. The salesrooms also constitute a school for the education of women in 
work of this kind. The order department — one of the most important branches of 
the society's work — is rarely represented in the rooms of the Exchange, the com- 
pleted work — curtains, furniture covering?,, infants' clothes, &c. — passing directly 
into the possession of those for whom it has been executed. The rules of the 
society are very simple ; no work being received unless it passes examination, 
no work being accepted from persons who do not need the money, and a uniform 
commission of ten per cent covering all the expenses of the consignor. That the 
work is a useful and practicable one is shown by its steady increase, by the testi- 
mony of hundreds of women in straitened circumstances who have found its help 
invaluable, and by the fact that eight similar enterprises, modelled after this society, 
have been organized in other cities, the last in New Orleans. 

The above paragraph is taken from the Boston Transcript of April 7, 
and describes a work which might well find a parallel in this country. 
Irhe correspondent who kindly forwarded it suggests that some of the 
readers of Work and Leisure may like to hear more of it, or even to send 
over specimens of their work. She adds that Miss Helen Herford, 
loi Pinckney Street, Boston, has been appointed corresponding member 
for this country. 
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Advertisements for insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded^ prepaid^ to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt. W. 6* L^.tn the 
left-hand comer of the envelope^ before the 22nd day of the month. They ifill be 
inserted at the rate of is, 6d, for 30 words, and 6d. for every additional 8 words, 
Displayed Adverti$ements according to spcue. If kept standing, a reduction will 
he made of 10 percent for three, and 15 per cent for six months. 6d, extra must 
he forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address, and requires Anstvers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advertisements to be renewed will oblige by stcUing the same 
ms early in the month as possible. 

Answers to all Advertisements in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be addressed, 'Care of the Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w.,* and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from Mrs. B. She will be glad to have 
Parcels addressed to her at 15 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street. 

S U RBITON ASSOCIATION FOR 
HELPING POOR LADIES.— 
Miss C. M. BURNEY, St. Mark's 
Vicarage, Surbiton, has several Ladies 
to recommend as GOVERNESSES, 
COMPANIONS, &c. 

CAN any Clergyman or Lady recom- 
mend a MISSION WOMAN of 
experience to Work among the rough 
Girls and Women of a Seaside Town ? 
Must be competent to hold Bible and 
Sewing Classes. Address Mrs. H. 
MoRANT, 15 Belvidere, Weymouth. 

NO SALARY.— Wanted, a LADY 
ASSISTANT to work under the 
direction of the Lady Superintendent 
of the Diocesan Training Home for 
Friendless Girls, Winchester. Special 
requirements — needlework and cutting- 
out for girls' outfits. Address Mrs. 
Holmes Coote, Lady Superintendent, 
Connaught House, Winchester. 

WANTED, by Two Ladies, Country 
COTTAGE, Furnished or Un- 
furnished. Two Hours of London. 
South Aspect, nice old Garden, near 
Church and Station. Must stand high. 
Rent low. Address E. W., Springfield, 
Reigate. 

LADY hasTo^ely Old LACES to Sell 
for benefit of an Invalid. Requesis 
to inspect earnestly solicited. Genoese, 
Milanese, Venetian Flounces. Narrow 
for Bodices. Mechlin, Mirecourt, Valen- 
ciennes, Flemish, Points d'Angleterre 
andd*Alen9on. Cheap. Address Maud, 
292 Stamford St., Ashton-under-Lyne. 



CAN any Lady recommend comfort- 
able and reasonable APART- 
MENTS in London for a Lady ex- 
pecting her Confinement at the end of 
July ? Address Z., c/o Manager, Work 
and L eisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

H~7)ME~fo7~CHILDREN attending 
the High School offered by a 
Lady, close to the Common, whose 
whole time would be devoted to their 
care. Address E., c/o Manager, Work 
and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, W. 

KTnDERGARTEN.— A Lady who 
holds a Certificate, and has taught 
this System over Two Years, would be 
glad of DAILY ENGAGEMENT, or 
as COMPANION. High references 
given. Address D., c/o Manager, Work 
and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

C~ OMPLETE" GUIDE~to STOCT- 
ING KNITTING. Full directions 
for Knitting Stockings and Socks. The 
Authoress solicits orders for her little 
book, just published, (i\d. Proceeds 
Charity. Address Sunflower, c/o 
Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 Pic- 
cadilly ,_W;j 

HARDY PERENNIALS, including 
Double White Primroses, 2d. ; 
Summer Chrysanthemums, Early Pinks, 
3d?. ; Clove Pinks, Carnations, Crimson 
Dahlias, 4^. each, &c. ; Bordering 
Plants, (id. per doz. ; Sunflowers, Ever- 
lastings (annuals), 9^. per doz. Address 
F., c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 
187 Piccadilly, w. 

''pWO LARGE ROOMS, suitable 
1 for a Single Gentleman or Married 
Couple, to be LET in a Lady*s House 
in Kensington. Terms, with Board, 
2 guineas for one, and 3^ guineas for two 
persons. Address Miss H., c/o Editor, 
Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 
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MM. M., 98 A Southampton Row, 
. Russell Square, w.C, can highly 
recommend the following, 'for which 
applicaiion must be by letiei only, with 
full particulars : — 

1. Widow Lady. Very bright, mu- 

sical, wanting temporary post. 

2. Resident. Age 25. 50/. ; or Daily 

75/. Thorough Engli'ih, German, 
and French (Elementary). Good 
Music. Singing, Drawing. Mode- 
rate Church views. 

3. Parochial Mission Woman in Agri- 

cultural District. Good testi- 
monials. 

4. Governess to those attending High 

School, or Companion. Three 
years' experience. 

5. Clergyman's Daughter. German, 

Music, Drawing, French. 

6. Nursery Governess or Help. 22. 

7. Companion to Invalid, or as Help. 

Experience in Sickness. Neigh- 
bourhood of Kensington. 

8. Cook-Housekeeper, nine years', and 

ditto suitable for Gentleman, eight 
years' character. 

9. Two Useful Maids. 20/. and 25/. 

Ages 22 and 29. 

10. Under-Nurscor Housemaid. French. 

16. Under-Nurse. 16. Tall. 

11. Nurse. 12 years' character. Could 

bring up Young Baby. 

12. Soldier-Servant, or as Invalid At- 

tendant. Abstainer. Age 32. 

13. Footman, 18, under Butler. 

14. Two Laundry-Maids. One young. 

Trained. 14/. 

15. Parlour, House, or Sewing-Maid. 

Now in Glasgow. 

MRS. Stuart Ren del, 16 Palace 
Gardens, w., will be glad to hear 
of a Udy to give GUITAR LESSONS. 
Also of a LAUNDRESS living in easy 
reach of London, carriage by road pre- 
ferred, to whom her Family Washing 
(of 12 to 14 persons) will suffice for 
employment. 

A LADY in reduced circumstances, 
having got into Debt owing to a 
long serious illness, would be very 
grateful for a LOAN of 30/. 10/. till 
Christmas, and 20/. till Midsummer 
1884, at 5/. per cent interest. Apply 
to Beat A, c/o Messrs. Hat chard, 187 
•Piccadilly, w. 



SCHWERIN (three hours from 
Hamburg). — Two German Ladies 
receive a few English Girls * en pension.* 
German always spoken. Terms, 50/. 
Highly recommended by Clergymen 
and others. For references and pro- 
spectus apply to Rev. T. H. Thomas, 
Hillingdon Vicarage, Uxbridge; or to 
Frl. Voss, Schwcrin-i-M., Schelfstrasse 
5, Germany. 

ERTIFICATED Monthly NURSE 
Disengaged after June. Nine years' 
experience. Good testimonials. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Davies, 29 Warlock Road, 
St. Pet er's Park, w. 

APPY HOME offered to Two or 
Three Little CHILDREN for 
Summer Months. Loving care ; mode- 
rate terms. Reference, by permission. 
Vicar of Denham. Address MissjACOBS, 
Gissing Farm, Hoxne, Scole, Norfolk. 

A LADY living in Ghent for the Edu- 
cation of her Children wishes to 
receive into her large House, situated in 
the best part of the town, CHILDREN 
or LADIES wishing to attend the ex- 
cellent Girls' School, Conservatoire (of 
which Hall^ was a pupil), or good 
School of Painting. English comforts 
and a mother's care. Good references 
given and required. Two English Ser- 
vices every Sunday. For inclusive terms 
apply Mrs Sheldon Williams, 39 
Quai des Moines, Ghent, Belgium. 

Mrs. Sheldon Williams will be in 
London during the month of May. 

WILL any Charitable Person con- 
sider the case of a Lady who has 
been an accomplished Governess in 
private families, but who was reduced 
a short time ago to seek admission to 
a Metropolitan Workhouse? Loss of 
savings, distress, and privations of all 
kinds, have slightly affected her mind, 
and she is subject to attacks of ex- 
citability, which will probably pass 
away in a few months, could she be 
kindly treated and be relieved from the 
great pressure of present distress. The 
Guardians of the Workhouse have 
brought the case to the knowledge of a 
Lady interested in it, and a small sum 
may be forthcoming should any one be 
able to recommend or offer her a Home 
for moderate payment. She is fond of 
music and needlework. Address LUNA, 
c/o Manager, fVork and Leisure^ 1 87 
Piccadilly, w. 
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an ©rgent IBatter* 

EMIGRATION SOCIETIES. 

HERE can be little doubt that the present generation 
will see the question of State-aided Emigration for 
the poor practically settled by the adoption of a 
similar scheme to that now being tentatively tried in Ireland. 
The present plan of supporting paupers at home, at enormous 
expense to the nation, will then be clearly seen to be both 
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cruel and extravagant — not only in annual outlay, but in the 
fact that pauperism and crime are thus propagated, and that 
hopeless individual, the * habitual pauper,' is endlessly multi- 
plied. Already has the Government given its sanction to the 
early emigration of three hundred little pauper girls between 
the ages of eight and twelve, under inspection and supervision 
both of the Canadian Government, of clergy, and of the 
la-dies who are carrying out this good work ; and thus, for the 
small sum of lo/. (far less than the cost of maintenance for 
one year) each of these children will be placed for life in a 
good Canadian farm-house, where she will quickly lose the 
pauper taint (so ineradicable in England), and will probably 
grow up into a valuable member of society. The terrible 
fact that about sixty per cent of these girls, when kept in a 
workhouse, return again in after life, dishonoured and dis- 
graced, surely calls for immediate action on the part of the 
women of England. 

Those who wish to aid in rescuing these helpless little 
souls should communicate at once with Miss Rye, Avenue 
House, Peckham. Public opinion is now being rapidly 
educated on the subject of Emigration, which, when properly 
conducted, is no doubt a most valuable remedy for most of 
the ills of our poorer population. 

The long-continued depression in the labour-market, the* 
rapid increase of the population (about one thousand per 
diem), the augmented price of all home produce, and the 
gigantic sum we annually sink in poor-rates, all point to the 
same conclusion ; i. e. that there is a great need of an outlet 
for those who, too poor to emigrate themselves, are steadily 
gravitating towards the workhouse. Emigration to our Colo- 
nies, under good 'supervision, would, at this point, prevent 
them from ever becoming, a burthen on the community, and 
might be made self-supporting by the Government. The last 
winter was one of great distress, and the bitter cry for work, 
and bread for the little children, has gone up from all parts of 
our land. 

These are among the considerations which, in the early 
spring, induced the inhabitants of one of our southern watering- 
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places to organize a Society, the funds of which are lent to 
the heads of families emigrating to Canada with their children 
as well as to young women, and, in special cases, to young 
men. 

The first instalment of emigrants sent out by this Society 
(sixty-two souls) started in April, under the special charge of 
the Rev. John Bridger, Emigrants' Chaplain, who personally 
conducts a large number of emigrants to Canada each spring. 
It is proposed to send out another party in June, under 
the superintendence of the Rev. T. Greep, Mr. Bridger*s 
coadjutor in this work. 

The great advantages of this system, by which the emi- 
grant is placed at once in good hands and left under the care 
of other clergy (as well as the members of the Canadian 
Settlers' Society), will easily be understood ; but the great 
expense of such an undertaking will suggest itself to many as 
an insuperable difficulty. 

In this case, however, the 500/. needed was rapidly sub- 
scribed, and as the sum lent to each emigrant is bound to be 
xeturned (under a Canadian Act of Parliament) by easy 
instalments from the wages of the recipient, it may fairly be 
hoped that a considerable proportion of this sum will be 
available in future years. 

The Committee of this Emigration Society is working in 
co-operation with the Settlers' Society established in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, the treasurer of which, a lawyer, has undertaken to 
collect and return these instalments as due. All particulars 
of the movement, copies of rules, and of the legal document 
to be signed by each emigrant, may be obtained by applying 
to Mrs. Richmond, Floriston, Torquay. I. L. R. 

An especially favourable opportunity for emigrating children 
just one stage, as it were, older than those for whom Mrs. 
Richmond pleads so forcibly, has just been brought to our 
notice, and we lay before our readers the following letter from 
Miss Davenport Hill, with the earnest hope that our doing so 
may result in supplying Miss Richardson with the children 
for whom she has, it appears, already found suitable places in 
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Canada. The ages fixed by her B,re/rom twelve (up to which 
age they may be befriended by Miss Rye) to fifteen. Read in 
conjunction with Miss Blake's interesting letter on page 190, 
we trust it may stir the hearts of many to do what they can 
in the matter. 

Dear Madam, — Miss Richardson, a lady known to me, now in 
Canada, and in close communication with the Emigration Depart- 
ment of the Dominion Government, has places promised in the 
families of clergymen, and others equally desirable, for twenty girls, 
from thirteen to fifteen years of age (not older), to be trained as 
servants. Each must have a medical certificate that she is in good 
health, and free from any infectious skin disease ; she must be of 
thoroughly good character, and from disposition and capacity likely 
to prove *a living argument in favour of the emigration of others/ 
The party will be met and taken entire charge of at Point Levis, the 
place of debarkation in Canada. 

The Rev. W. H. Wood, Curate of St. Jude's, Queen's Park, w.^ 
will leave Liverpool for Canada (his native country), on the 31st inst. 
He kindly offers to include any girls sent under the foregoing con- 
ditions in a party of emigrants he will escort A respectable woman 
known to Mr. Wood is going with her daughters as steerage pas- 
senger in the same ship, and would act as matron to the girls, who 
would share a compartment with her ; and they would be handed 
over by Mr. Wood to a responsible person at Point Levis. 

The fare to Liverpool {12s, 6d.\ that for the voyage (2/. 10s. per 
head, if as many as twenty go — by s.s. Ontario of the Dominion 
Line), a *kit,' eating utensils, &c. (4^. 6//.), a rug or pair of blankets, a 
decent suit of clothes to put on on arrival besides those worn during 
the voyage, which however old must be warm, and a small fee to the 
matron (3^. or 4f.), must be supplied by friends in England ; but all 
expense from the moment of debarcation will be defi"ayed in Canada. 

Persons desirous to send girls should at once communicate with 
the Rev. W. H. Wood, 4 St. Jude's Terrace, Queen's Park, w., who 
will inform them by what train the party will travel to Liverpool 

It will be understood that Mr. Wood undertakes no pecuniary 
responsibility or part in the arrangements beyond the escort he is so 
good as to offer. 

As I am responsible to Miss Richardson, and through her to the 
future employers of these girls, that only those fulfilling in every 
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respect the conditions laid down will be sent, I must ask especial 
attention to them from all who avail themselves of this opportunity. ' 
I expect to be abroad myself from the nth to the 26th inst, and 
am thus prevented from taking any further part in these arrangements, 
but for further information must refer inquirers to Miss Blake, 
Emigration Office, 187 Fulham Road, who kindly offers to negotiate 
for the passages with the Dominion * Beaver' Line, and to give further 
information if mine should prove insufficient. I remain, 

25 Belsize Avenue^ n,w, F. Davenport-Hill. 



Seme ®vsfixmxz% of a |[go09ttal Bur^tns ^to&attoner. 

{Continued from pc^ 138.) 
Chapter II. 

I HAVE not yet given you an account of our day's work. For myself I have 
not seen much of the day lately, for I lead a very bat-like existence at present, 
I * come on * — you see we have our professional jargon as well as our betters — 
about nine o'clock in the evening and begin my day (or night?) by joining the others 
at supper (or breakfast ?) — really it is difficult to know how to name the accessories 
of my present anomalous existence — I generally come in for a little chaff about my 
past 'night,' and the weather prospects of my day, how much moonshine we are 
likely to have, and so on. After our meal I accompany the Sister round the 
ward, and receive her instructions for the night as she passes from bed to bed, 
saying a kindly * good night ' to all, administering final doses, and seeing that all 
is in order before relinquishing her responsibilities into my hands. Then she reads 
a short Psalm, the 'Prayer for all conditions of men,' 'Lighten our darkness,' 
and the Collect for St. Michael's Day, then the gas is turned low and I am left to> 
my night work. 

The Duty-room, where I sit with the door of communication into the ward wide 
open, I have already described to you. There are nearly always two or three 
patients who require perpetual attention, and keep one on the alert. I have beea 
into the ward several times since I began this letter. 

At first night work seemed to me to be quite the hardest part of hospital duty,, 
and I could not have believed that I should ever grow to enjoy it as I do, in some 
ways. One has a sense of power in being the one watchful, intelligent being,, 
surrounded by the strange mysterious helplessness of sleep, which to me gives a 
certain pleasure, though I do not deny the difficulty of the work. On its (so to 
speak) mental difficulty I have already dwelt. As we all know, one is so much 
more emotional at night ; but perhaps that, too, is really a physical question. 

It took some time, in my case, to form the habit of sleeping in the day ; and to 
begin to watch in this dead silence, when one's whole being from nature, habit, 
and association, was crying out for sleep, was really very hard work. I began the 
work in July, and it was very difficult to sleep at nine o'clock in the morning, 
when, in spite of all possible help of darkened rooms, a silent corridor, reserved 
for the day-sleepers, and even a gentle sleeping-draught, one was surrounded by 
all the associations of waking life« . 
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Now, however, I have passed that stage, and manage my hours of watching 
comfortably enough ; but I find another difiiculty, and that is, that the hard work 
really begins when one is ready to go to bed and to sleep. The day nurses reappear 
at 6.30, and begin their day with tea or cocoa, which I prepare ready for their 
arrival, and after this the day's work begins. The ' sweepers * come in to clean 
the wards, the patients have their breakfast and are made comfortable for the 
day, the beds are made, medicine is given out for the day, and so on. At a 
quarter to eight we go down to breakfast, and after that it is always expected that 
the night nurses shall go out of doors for an hour. I cannot say that we alwa3rs 
do it very willingly, though of course the wisdom of the plan is sufficiently evident, 
as otherwise we should never get any outer air at all, and once out we feel the 
lefreshment of our walk, however sleepy we may be at starting. It is almost as 
difficult to know the day of the week in this owl life, as how to name out night 
and morning meal ! One night, after I had been knitting diligently at a scarf 
for a patient who was going out the next day, it occurred to me that it was Sunday 
morning, and I had been carelessly Sabbath-breaking for some hours. On Sunday 
mornings we can — I hope most of us do — attend the early service in chapel instead 
of taking our usual walk. 

Now as to day work, of course it varies. I will tell you how I spent my days 
when I last had any days to spend. I have told you how the day begins, the 
night nurses helping those newly on duty for the day in their early tasks. At 
eight we have a substantial breakfast, followed by prayers in the chapel, at which 
the nurses and sisters attend alternately, the probationers being at liberty to attend 
every day if they choose. By nine o'clock we are back in the wards, and after 
completing any work that may remain to be done return to our rooms, to wash 
our hands and exchange our working aprons for some that are rather more 
ornamental. 

By the way, perhaps you would like me to describe the regulation dress. The 
sisters' uniform is of fine navy-blue serge, with white muslin apron and bib, and 
charming little white muslin cap — not tied under the chin, as is the uncomfortable 
rule in some hospitals. The nurses wear blue dresses of printed calico, also with 
apron and cap — these being made of thicker material than those worn by the 
sisters. The lady-probationers wear what dresses they please ; common-sense 
and convenience dictating that they shall be as plain as possible, and cap and 
apron like the nurses. You would hardly believe how many shoes we wear out, 
from being constantly on our feet on the wooden floors and stone staircases. 

But to return to our daily work. At ten the doctors come, and the pro- 
bationers (there are two or three to each ward) take it in turn to follow the 
doctor and sister on their rounds. This is to me a delightful part of the day's 
work. I listen and watch as hard as I can, and on the first opportunity note 
down all the new facts and words I have learned, afterwards looking up such 
information as I can obtain concerning them. Here again the conditions vary. 
Some of the doctors hurry through the work, now and then bestowing some few 
words upon the students, who also follow them — perhaps an allusion to something 
which has passed between them beforehand ; or possibly couched in such technical 
language as to be valueless to a mere probationer — a person quite unworthy of 
their attention ! Others are more considerate, and take into consideration the fact 
that we are possessed of a certain amount of intelligence, and are here to develop 

and utilise it. Mr. M , a very clever surgeon, whom I knew before I came, 

never leaves me without having enriched my little store of information and ex- 
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perience, and will often single me out to perform some little service — a greater 
kindness than he perhaps knows, for there is very much to learn, and a little 
kindly encouragement is very helpful. 

Cases are received at all hours, but as a rule the patients enter in the morning, 
and the arrangements for their reception, also the parting from others who have 
been discharged, occupy us till dinner-time. The ward dinner is at twelve o'clock, 
ours at half-past twelve. On two days a-week we go out from two to four ; on 
two other days we are attending lectures in the afternoon, in which case we are 
* off duty ' for three hours in the evening. Those who sing in the chapel choir 
attend the practising one evening in the week ; on one day we are free from three 
o'clock till nine. Once a-month we are at liberty for an entire day. When we are 
in the ward during the afternoon there is always plenty to do — medicines to give, 
dressings or poulticings to be renewed, convalescent patients to be amused, linen 
to be repaired, letters to be written for the patients, diet cards to be copied, flowers 
to be arranged, aad many other occupations. There is no fear of want of em- 
ployment here. I delight in the regular work, in the punctuality and intense 
orderliness of everything. You will remember I was always methodical and 
painstaking, which, by the way, reminds me of another question in your letter 
which I have not yet answered. 

You ask : 'Is it necessary for success in the work that one should have a 
"Vocation?"' I am not quite sure that I quite understand the question. Is not 
all duty 9ne's vocation ? Is not our calling simply a command to * do the nexte 
thynge?' Or do you mean, * must one have a natural liking and aptitude for the 
work ?' If so, I had no vocation. I love my work now, but two years ago it is 
the last I should have chosen ; and my reasons for coming here were principally 
selfish. Shall I tell you how it came about ? Or are you tired of my perpetual 
personal pronoun, first person, nominative case ? I do not want to talk of mj^elf, 
but I can only speak of the work as / find it. 

You know I am not clever. I have no doubt that I could learn Hebrew if I 
wished to do so, but not in the odd minutes before dinner like Mr. Gladstone or Lord 
Derby, or whoever it was. Some one has said that * Genius is an infinite capacity 
for taking pains.' I do not think this can be true, or I should be a genius, which 
1 certainly am not. All that I do takes me so long that I like it to be something 
worth the doing. "When I left school it seemed to me that while I was laboriously 
learning to keep house as well as mother, or to dress and dance as well as my two 
elder sisters, or to be literary like my cousins, or to be able, like my younger sister^ 
to converse and dogmatise on anything and everything, from heraldry to sanitation, 
I might be accomplishing something better worth the doing. So I looked about 
me for a life-work to imitate, something which would make me happy in the 
<loing, independent of results ; and after much thought and observation I came to 
the conclusion that no life was so entirely satisfactory as that of the successful 
medical man. It combined all that I admired most — a great science to be studied ; 
great deeds to be done ; great power to be wielded ; great help to be rendered to 
others ; great sacrifices to be made ; at once a career of usefulness to others, and 
an education, a training for another and higher life, for myself. I was seventeen, 
and knew nothing yet of all which makes our life something better than mere- 
living. My indulgent father was willing to do all I asked ; my dear mother 
•wished me happy,' but she thought *I might have looked a little higher.* 

My eldest sister, who was married, thought I was wilfully i^oring the real end 
of woman's existence — to get a husband ; my second sister, who was going to be 
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married, thought me shockingly selfish to leave home. The younger ones aJone 
rejoiced — in that they would *come out' the earlier for my retirement. 

And so I prepared for my first examination in Arts. I knew no Latin, and 
for six months my ambitions were narrowed down to the mastering of verbs and 
declensions. In my slowness I worked late and early, and grew pale and thin, 
and my father, to help me, got me a tutor — the parish curate, a man who lived in 
two rooms on a hundred and twenty pounds a-year. 

You know what came next, how my ambitions were flung to the winds, and 
my schemes of vast benevolence to many reduced themselves, or magnified them- 
selves, to sympathy to one. 

I cannot write of that year and the ending of it You have heard how Death 
visited our village, following close upon his dark emissary, T5rphus Fever. Only 
two were found to help, the old doctor and the young clergyman, and they were 
the last to die. 

I cannot write of all this, my home-life became unbearable to me. I had 
voluntarily given up my place in the household and could not resume it. All 
looked kindly but pitifully at me — more kindly than before, but their pity was 
even worse than their anger had been. I returned to my old schemes, but I had 
fcMTgotten all the Latin and I longed for active work, and my old visions modified 
themselves to my present life. 

My sisters would have objected to my becoming what they were pleased to call 
*a servant,' had I proposed it a few months earlier ; now it seemed a fitting 
conclusion to all their difficulties concerning me, and on the whole rather 
'romantic' and * interesting.' I did not hear this view of the subject till after 
my work was fairly in hand, or I believe natural perverseness would have driven 
me to the ball-room with my sisters, or the scientific class-room with my cousins. 

I have told you before how happy and contented I am ; I came here with the 
determination to be so, but all the real pleasure of the work and the kindness of 
ail around me have not left me much opportunity for exercising my power of will 
in the matter. 

So much for 'vocation.' I believe the work is undertaken from various 
motives — an escape firom an unhappy home; an alternative preferred to a gover- 
ness life ; a field for the exercise of talent called out by previous circumstances ; 
a love of variety, even a desire for notoriety : not all like the life, not all persevere, 
not all have strength for it ; or capacity, mental or physical. 

I think only one more point remains to be noticed ; fortimately, as my lamp- 
light is paling before the coming day, for I have written at greater length than I 
had intended. You ask, What prospect of gaining a livelihood does the life of a 
Hospital Nurse afford? And what is the average cost of training? 

The probationers enter themselves for nine months. In some hospitals they 
are bound to stay for three years, receiving a salary of from eighteen to twenty- 
five pounds a-year after their training is completed. I have been here for twelve 
months ; I would not enter any hospital where I must pledge myself to remain. 
During that time I have probably cost considerably less than had I remained at 
Itome, as I have required no expensive clothing or any of the other luxuries 
incidental to home -life, concert tickets, fancy work, &c. 

A nurse's salary averages about eighteen or twenty pounds a-year; a sister's. 
imiiges from twenty to thirty-five, seldom more. A well- trained governed may 
leoeive firom eighty to a hundred, but I donbt if she is much better off. Her 
po^tioii is more costly to maintain ; she requires, or thinks she requires, handsome 
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dresses ; holidays are expensive ; and she, too, has many incidental luxuries to pay 
ibr. A sister need spend veiy little on clothing, as her uniform, three or four 
dresses a-year, with caps and aprons, is provided by the Hospital ; and if she has 
no home to go to during her month or six weeks* holiday, there are many Insti- 
tutions where she can be received, in the country or at the sea-side, with 
very little cost to herself. The 'living* in hospital is excellent, and our bed- 
rooms exceedingly comfortable. The sisters and probationers have each a room, 
replete with eveiy comfort and convenience, and liberty to light a fire whenever 
they choose. Two nurses share a similar room, perhaps rather larger. 

Of coarse every sister has the prospect of becoming a matron, when she may 
reeeive a salary of from sixty to a hundred and fifty pounds a-year. For such a 
post I have no ambition whatever. It is a very responsible position, and I entered 
hospital life for the pleasure of nursing, not to become a housekeeper and general 
overseer. We are very fond indeed of our matron here, but their office is one 
which often makes them very unpopular. The looking into things in general^ 
which is a part of her duty, is resented as interference, and sisters, nurses, and 
patients, all assume a defensive attitude upon her appearance on the scene. I 
know that the clever matron at St. Cuthbert's is commonly known as 'the 
policeman.' 

Perhaps you know that a nurse may be * assisted * in her training by the 
'Nightingale * Fund, which greatly reduces the cost. Of course certain conditions 
are attached : she must pledge herself to continue in the work for a certain length 
of time, and during that time to be under the supervision of the Nightingale Com- 
mittee, and to accept such appointments as they may find for her. 

You ask, finally, * Is the profession, like all others open to women, already 
overcrowded?' Speaking from my own experience only, I think not. To the 
uninitiated the difficulties appear many, the inducements few. Many nurses there 
are, but not as many from among the ranks of cultured gentlewomen as, for the 
sake of the work, I should wish to see. 

I have given you my experience faithfully. I will not take the responsibility 
of adding one word of persuasion to you to join us. For your own sake I would 
welcome you gladly, hoping you might find as much happiness as I have done. 

Good-bye, here is the daylight ; I must revive my fire and put on the kettle, 
and have no time to add more. Always your faithful friend, L. D. 



No. III.— NARROWNESS OF VISION. 

THE title of this paper recalls to my mind the amusement derived in 
the course of some rather dull walks by the mistakes of a short-sighted 
companion. Kittens and puppies have to pass the first period of their 
existence * sans eyes,' but there are many persons whose eyes never open 
this side the grave on the wide landscape of life and its phenomena. 
Their sight is closely hemmed in by the high stiff hedges of pride, pre- 
judice, and self-satisfaction. My short-sighted friend laughed at her 
mistakes ; they gave her no trouble, but rather amusement, as long as she 
had trusty guides. But, oh, the sad, the mischievous blunders of the 
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mentally short-sighted, and the need for the young governess tofeel her 
way at first, or gratefully to try acting on the larger view of some older 
traveller ! 

I said that May was an only child, and of course she was a little spoilt. 
But she was far from being the nuisance which the conventional * spoilt 
child ' is. She was really a gentle-mannered, high-bred child, but prone to 
greediness in the matters of dainties and play-time. I considered that 
far too much leniency was shown to her. I saw that I could win favour 
where it was pleasant and precious by showing a like leniency. I had my 
principles as well as my faults. I determined to exercise a righteous 
and rigid severity towards my pupil and myself, by acting firmly and 
decidedly as check to the parental indulgence. How often with hasty, 
zealous hand, we cut the weeds instead of gently, slowly, uprooting them ! 

One of the punishments I was allowed to inflict on May was depriva- 
tion of tart at dinner. I am quite sure now that this punishment only 
fostered the child's natural greediness, by making her think more of the 
desired dainty than she otherwise would have done. Of course children 
must be shown that greediness is a fault, but I would teach this, if 
possible without punishment, in these two ways : (i) by expressing con- 
tempt and ridicule for it ; (2) by giving them opportunities of exercising 
charity towards the poor at the expense of their own selfish enjoyment. 

But I believed, at the period of which I am now writing, that I had 
detected in May a more serious fault than greediness or inordinate love 
of play. Her mother allowed that her active imagination and love of the 
marvellous led her to exaggerate in her accounts of what had happened, 
but it appeared to me that she sometimes told actual untruths to save 
herself from punishment. Her mother quite refused to share my conviction 
without clear proof. It would have been far better for all parties if I had 
allowed the possibility of the child's truthfulness and hoped the best in- 
stead of priding myself, and, I am afraid, triumphing a little on my 
discoveries, somewhat after the manner of a detective officer. 

May always had a good half-hour's play between mattins and lessons. 
After the advent of her child companion, Nina, this half-hour became 
doubly precious. On the pleasant summer mornings they played about 
the large garden, the attractions of which were at least as varied as those 
of the Crystal Palace. Here, without any kind of supervision, they wan- 
dered at their own sweet will. Now the chickens, now the bees, now the 
rabbits, now their own little gardens, claimed their attention. Sometimes 
the swing would be fashionable, sometimes it Avas suddenly remembered 
that dolls have appetites, and they were feasted in May's own little 
summer-house, covered with moss. It will be easily understood that the call 
to lessons was hardly a welcome one, and that it often needed repetition. 
Sometimes I would fail to find them^ and call on till I grew tilled and 
vexed. On one or two occasions I allowed the matter to pass off as a 
joke, but at last I told them that it would not do to be so often late for 
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lessons, that there must be no more playing at hide-and-seek, and that 
wherever they were they must come in directly they heard my voicew 
This order, however, was not always obeyed. I still called till I was hoarse 
and they would plead afterwards that they had not heard me. 

One morning I found them in the summer-house after I had been 
calling in vain at no great distance from it. I was very angry, and de- 
clared they must have heard me. They as positively declared that they 
had not I afterwards told Mrs. Carmichael that I believed both May 
and Nina guilty of untruthfulness in this matter. She did not think there 
was sufficient evidence to prove what would have given her intense pain. 
She examined the children carefully and separately. I wished them to be 
punished, and argued for the danger in allowing deceit and direct false- 
hoods to escape suspicion and punishment. She argued the possibility 
of their innocence and the consequent risk of hardening and embittering 
their hearts by unjust treatment, itself akin to falsehood. It was arrranged 
that henceforth the dinner bell should do duty for my voice, which would 
preclude all excuses of not hearing. 

God alone knows if those two children were innocent or guilty, but we 
all know Who said * Judge not lest ye be judged.' I can see now that my 
suspicions, founded or unfounded, were not calculated to make the 
children more truthful, therefore they did more harm than good. 

I cannot do better than close this paper with some words from that 
noble and useful book, — the Lz/e and Letters of Charles Kingsley^ — 
* He made it a rule .... not to take a child suspected of a fault at 
unawares by sudden question or hasty accusation, the stronger thus 
taking an unfair advantage of the weaker and defenceless creature who^ 
in the mere confusion of the moment, might be tempted to deny or 
equivocate .... The finer the nature the more easily it is confounded.' 

A Governess. 



THERE are many of my working sisters to whom a stay among the Swiss 
mountains would be an inestimable boon, but who are deterred from taking 
the trip by considerations of expense ; to such, an account of a visit to the Bernese 
Oberiand, and a stay at a simple and homely, but clean and comfortable pension^ 
in the midst of the most glorious Alpine scenery, may perhaps be welcome. 

The ioumey firom England to our starting-point, Berne, may be performed in 
many different ways, depending on the taste, state of health, and circumstances of 
the traveller. On one occasion we crossed from Dover to Ostend — where the train 
comes down the pier to meet the steamer — and getting into a very comfortable 
second-class carriage went straight away to B&le, where we changed trains, and 
went on at once to Berne. The journey is so arranged that there is ample time for 
a wash and an evening meal at the Brussels station, and an equally liberal allow- 
ance of time at Strasbourg the next morning. The country traversed in the early 
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:moniiiig, before reaching Strasbourg, is very pretty and of great historical interest. 
I think the journey took about twenty-seven hours. It can, of course, be broken 
at any point of interest on the route, but these breaks make serious inroads on a 
slender purse. 

Last year we left Dover in the twin-steamer, Calais- Dotwrcs, on which the 
second-class accommodation is very fair, got into the train at Calais, and were 
whirled off vid Amiens direct to Switzerland. Passengers to Bale go through in 
the same carriage ; those for Berne change at D^l^mont, whence a short run 
through pretty country brings them to their destination. This is the shortest route, 
the whole distance being done in about twenty-two hours ; but the country for the 
greater part of the way is fiat and ugly, and the carriages, to my thinking, less 
.comfortable than on the Luxembourg line. 

In Berne we put up at the Pension Herter, paying six francs per day, and 
were very comfortable. We spent a pleasant week in this quaint and picturesque 
old town, especially charmed with the distant view of those glorious mountains to 
which we were hastening, and the lovely and varied drives about the neighbour- 
hood, which are too seldom enjoyed by passing visitors. Information about the 
town itself, as well as about Thun and Interlaken, may be found in any good 
guide-book. 

Before leaving Berne we took out a month's subscription to a circulating 
library,. arranging to exchange the books by post, which can be done for a very 
moderate sum. To bring books from England would add materially to the weight, 
and, therefore, expense of one's luggage, while in case of bad weather in the moun- 
tains it is well to be provided with literature. English newspapers are only, as a 
rule, to be found in the large hdtels ; it is, therefore, a great pleasure when friends 
in England keep one acquainted with what is going on by sending a weekly paper, 
such as the Spectator or Guardian. 

As soon as our trip was decided on we had written to Herm Lauener, of the 
Pension Wengen, above Lauterbrunnen, to secure a double-bedded room, as it is 
very awkward to arrive at these out-of-the-way places and find the house, as is 
often the case, quite full ; and had received a pleasant reply, telling us that we 
could have the desired accommodation, and that, according to our wish, Herr 
Lauener would, if we gave him due notice, send a carriage to Interlaken to meet 
us, thus saving us from falling victims to the rapacity of the ordinary drivers. 

All arrangements being now made, we left Berne by train one bright July 

morning about six o'clock, and at eight had reached Thun, and were steaming 

slowly along the lovely lake of Thun, which, with its clear, deep water — of the 

indescribable green which makes the Aar so beautiful — and setting of glorious 

. mountains, is, to my thinking, one of the prettiest lakes in the country — a perfect 

.jewel of its kind. At Darligen, the furthest point to which the steamers nm, we 

took our seats on the top of one of the unusual-looking railway carriages of the 

miniature line connecting Darligen with Interlaken, and reached the latter place 

soon afler ten. On coming out of the station we were at once set upon by hotel 

touts and drivers of vehicles of all sorts and descriptions, who thought that two 

unprotected females — evidently English — would prove easy and profitable prey. 

. Declining the most tempting offers, we stood qnietly till the bustle had somewhat 

subsided and the crowd of vehicles dispersed, and then distinguished a fine-looking 

young fellow, in the roomy nether-garments, short-tailed coat, and broad-brimmed 

. felt hat of the Bernese peasant, evidently on the look-out for some one, but afraid 

to leave his horse. Going up to him, I asked if he had come from Wengen, and 
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receiving an answer in the affirmative we sent a porter for our box, and getting 
into the strong, serviceable-looking vehicle, drove off. Comparatively early as it 
was, the heat in the deep, narrow Lauterbrunnen valley, straight into which the 
sun poured down, was overpowering, and in spite of the beauties which surrounded, 
or, rather, hemmed us in, we found the two hours' drive a very long one ; as did, 
doubtless, our sturdy little horse, whose bleeding flanks bore witness to the 
savage attacks of the horse-flies which swarm in the narrow, , shut-in valley. 
IVe soon discovered that our driver was Herm Lauener's brother, and when 
he found out that we spoke German and understood the Swiss dialect he shook 
off the reserved, somewhat heavy manner, which the better-class Swiss peasants 
are apt to wear when in contact with foreigners, and answered our questions 
intelligently and pleasantly, giving us the result of his own knowledge and 
experience, rather than the stereotyped information so glibly imparted by an 
ordinary guide. 

On reaching Lauterbrunnen we were told that we ought at once to go on 
through the village to the Staubbach, which is only seen to perfection in the 
morning, when the sun is upon it. This we did, and were more than rewarded 
for our pains. The early summer had been very wet, so that the waterfall was 
unusually full for the time of year, and to this circumstance and the lovely weather 
we owe it that our expectations of this marvel of nature were not disappointed. 
Slowly and thoughtfully we strolled back to the h6tel, full of the sense of our own 
insignificance and nothingness, and of the glorious majesty of Him Who created 
the wonders by which we were surrounded. 

Our conductor had in the meantime put up his horse, and came forward on our 
approach to arrange for the ascent to Wengen ; he, with the thoughtful consider- 
ation which we found to be characteristic of his family, proposed that we should 
rest quietly in Lauterbrunnen till towards evening, when we should no longer be 
exposed to the full glare of the sun, and then asked if we would have a second 
horse or a (Aaise hporteurs^ for the journey. We had thought of doing with the 
one horse and riding in turn, but our guide dissuaded us ; and rightly, for the 
declivity is very steep, and the ascent on foot only advisable for those who are in 
good mountaineering practice. Though experienced horsewomen we found the 
ride ^tiguing, owing to the unaccustomed climbing motion ; in some places short 
flights of steps have been made, and in mounting these one is very apt to get a 
blow in the ^e from the horse's head, or in the chest from the pommel of the 
saddle. 

A little below the village of Wengen we left the beaten tourist track, and 
turning sharp off to the right soon came to a largish wooden house, built in Swiss 
style, which was, as we were told, the place of our destination. On reaching the 
doors we found our host and hostess — ^he, very like his brother, and she, a brown- 
eyed, smiling little Frenchwoman — ready to give us the most cordial of welcomes, 
and were at once conducted to our room, where we found our box awaiting us. 
The advantage of light luggage is that it can be sent up from Lauterbrunnen by 
any chance messenger, whereas a heavy trunk must wait for one of the r^ular 
porters. 

Refreshed by a wash and delicious cup of tea, such as one rarely meets with in 

a foreign hdtel, we began to look about us and admire the lovely view from our 

balcony, which looked on to the Jungfrau, already rosy-tinted with a foretaste of 

the *AlpenglUhen,' which came with the setting sun. In the immediate foreground, 

> and a little to the left, we saw the woods clothing the steep ascent to the Wengem- 
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alp, and further away to the right we could once more admire the beautiful 
Staubbach. All too soon the supper-bell rang, and going down to the dining- 
room we found a party of about forty persons already assembled, and chattering at 
the top of their voices in Swiss-German, the most unmusical of tongues. We 
formed the impression — afterwards confirmed — that the majority of our fellow- 
guests, both men and women, were engaged in educational pursuits, which is 
accounted for by the fact that the summer holidays take place in the month of 
July, when, naturally, many professors and teachers go to the mountains for 
change. We found the company intelligent and well informed, but a trifle clannish, 
and speaicmg habitually Swiss-German, which few foreigners understand. Towards 
August the society becomes more cosmopolitan, and therefore, as a rule, pleasanter 
for outsiders. 

The supper was simple and homely, but well served, and we were waited on 
in the pleasantest manner by Herm Lauener himself, his brother, and a charming^ 
young sister-in-law in the costume of the Canton. When the meal was over nearly 
every one went out for a stroll ; but the air after sundown is sharp and chil}, 
and so, after a brisk walk up and down the terrace in front of the house, during 
which we were struck by the weird, corpse-like look of the mountains in the 
evening light, we new-comers retired to our room, but not to sleep, for the 
partitions of these wooden houses are thin, and our neighbour, a professor from 
B^le, kept up a long and late discussion with a friend on the origin of the Lettish 
language. 

We were up early the next morning, going down to drink the regulation glass 
— and such glasses ! — of new milk, instead of having it brought to our room. 
Some of our fellow-guests — ladies and gentlemen — had come to the dining-room 
on the same errand in a negligee which somewhat astonished us, one lady having 
merely slipped on an old waterproof over her night-things ; but they did not seem 
at all embarrassed, and chatted among themselves about their plans for the day 
quite unconstrainedly. We had meant to explore the neighbourhood a little before 
breakfast, but a heavy dew had fallen during the night, and as the footpaths are 
mostly narrow, and the long grass had not yet been mown, we had to choose be- 
tween a limited survey and getting our feet and skirts thoroughly wet. Renouncing 
for the moment our more ambitious projects, we remained on the terrace, drinking 
in the invigorating air and admiring the landscape in the morning light. We also- 
got a better idea of the house, which is a three-storied building, with a good 
dining-room, nice little s(don^ and many bedrooms of different sizes, some with 
balconies, others without. For those who don't mind the stairs a bedroom on the 
third story has this advantage, that there is no possibility of being disturbed by the 
trampling overhead of late goers-to-bed and early getters-up. There is a bath- 
room close to the house. 

There is no r^[ular break^t-hour, but each party rings the bell on coming 
doMm, and in the shortest possible time a liberal supply of coffee, milk, bitter, 
and delicious honey, is placed before them. Fresh eggs are extras ; bacon, such as 
we have in England, I never saw on a foreign breakfast-table. After doing full 
justice to the morning meal we went to make the acquaintance of Herrn Lauener's 
aunt, who rules over the kitchen department, and for whom we had a message ; 
and then taking our alpenstocks, which we had bought the day before in Lauter- 
bninnen, we climbed iht short but steep ascent behind the house, and at once 
found ourselves in a charming wood (which can also be reached by an easier but 
longer road), where we settled down for the rest of the morning— idling, workings 
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sketching, and reading in turn. The effect of mountain air is, as a rule, to make 
one feel at once equal to almost any exertion, but we had learnt by unpleasant 
experience that this feeling can only be gratified at the expense of much after- 
lassitude and discomfort, if not of positive illness. The generality of women — and 
many men — will find that by keeping rather quiet for the first week they will save 
time in the end, and be &.r more likely to reap the hoped-for benefit than if they 
at once attempted unusual exertion. It is also well to remember, in climbing or 
scrambling up a steep place, that the coming down is usually much more difficult 
and a greater trial to the physical powers. The knees sometimes fail one utterly, 
as once happened to me, and it is not everywhere that one could hope to be over- 
taken by an empty chaise hporteurs^ as was my fortunate case. 

We soon began to feel quite at home in our charming surroundings, and re- 
freshed and invigorated by the mountain air. We breakfasted early, so as to have 
a long morning, dined about one, and supped at seven. Those who took tea or 
coffee in the afternoon paid extra, but the charge made was barely what would 
cover the cost, while in hotels generally such extras add imreasonably to the amount 
of the bill. 

There is no opportunity of getting to church, but M. de R , a French 

clergyman, who was staying in the house, most kindly held a service every Sunday, 
and gave us an excellent extempore sermon. Thanks to the custom of giving 
thorough musical instruction in the schools, there was no difficulty in getting up an 
efficient choir. 

We now began to explore the neighbourhood in earnest, and some of our most 

charming expeditions were taken with M. de R , who knew pretty well every 

inch of the country. To botanists and lovers of wild flowers this r^on is a Para- 
dise, and M. de R told us that, although his stay had already extended over 

many weeks, a day rarely passed without his adding some new or rare plant to an 
already large collection. 

During these excursions we made acquaintance with some excellent specimens 
of the Swiss peasant proprietor ; somewhat stiff and awkward in manner, with a 
sort of solidity about them which seems in keeping with their grand and strong 
surroundings, but hospitable, intelligent, and obliging, and very different from the 
''baksheesh-hunting parasites who haunt the regular tourist tracks,' where even a 
-child who offers you a flower or two or three ripe strawberries expects a handsome 
gratuity in return. 

Space will not permit of a description of our many delightful expeditions, but 
I will briefly enumerate some of them, that my readers may have an idea of the 
variety that awaits them. These expeditions are all devoid of danger, and involve 
but little unusual exertion ; and scarcely any expense, as Madame Liauener kindly 
provided us with a well-furnished luncheon-basket, which was carried for a small 
gratuity by a lad, who also acted as guide. 

To the Leiterhom. i hour. Whence a lovely view down the Liitschinenthal 
to the mountains behind St. Bealenberg is obtained. Also upon the Schynige 
Platte — ^up the Grindelwald valley — upon the Faulhom and contiguous mountains, 
while the vast chain of the Oberland mountains stands out in imposing grandeur. 

. To the Mettlenalp. ij hour. View of Jungfrau. Miirren up the valley towards 
the Schmadribach, &c. 

To the Wengemalp. Top of the pass. 2 hours. Whence the Lauberhorn i^ 
xeached in about one hour more. Grand view. over, the Liitschinenthal and mountains 
of the Oberland. Rather fatiguing. . 
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To the Eigergletscher. 3J hours. This glacier is well worth a visit. We toolt 
a horse and rode in turn, so as to lessen the fatigue. 

To the Mannlichen. 3} hours. A mountain with beautiful views, overlooking 
the Grindelwald valley. There is a hdtel near the summit where refreshments can 
be obtained, but probably at very high rates. 

To Miirren. 4 hours. A lovely excursion, but fatiguing. 

Trachsellauinen. 3 hours. 

Schmadribach. 4 hours. 

The time allowed is for good, steady walkers. Those who dawdle and rest on 
the way, as we did, take much longer. 

All too soon our glorious holiday came to a close, and it was with sincere r^;ret 
that we quitted our pleasant quarters and excellent host and hostess. Our expenses 
for board and lodging for the four weeks amounted to 12/. without extras, which 
were most moderately charged for ; and the fees to expectant servants, which 
generally form so heavy an item, were reduced to a mere trifle by the fact that 
most of the work of the house was done by members of the family, to whom we 
could not offer money, though we sent them little remembrances afterwards. 

Finding that our funds would hold out, we decided to go to Grindelwald for a 
couple of days, and for this purpose put the few things we wanted into our hand>bags, 
and sending our box direct by post to Berne, set off one morning at five o'clock to 
go over the Wengemalp and Scheideck to our destination. It was a charming 
conclusion to our stay, and, tired as we were, we never regretted having undertaken 
the expedition. We stayed two days at the Pension Alpenrose in Grindelwald ; 
were very comfortable, and paid moderately. The glaciers, which we had specially 
come to see, were decidedly disappointing, all the lower part being covered with 
earth and stones, while we had expected to see a large surface of pure, blue-green 
ice. Grindelwald is a pretty village, and a bustling and lively tourist centre, but 
we came to the conclusion that to persons of small means Wengen offers greater 
advantages. 

From Grindelwald we went to Berne, where from the terrace, or * plattform,* 
we * wailed an ineffectual farewell * to the snow-peaks we had learned to love so 
well, and then hurried away to home and work. 

A word as to the sort of clothing required for a stay among the mountains maj^ 
be welcome. We found serge and beige dresses the most useful. An old black 
silk or cashmere skirt, to wear with any top, should be taken for bad weather and 
rough expeditions. I had two such with me, both of which were unpresentable at 
the end of our stay. A good supply of strongly made boots, some with nails in 
the soles to prevent slipping, is an absolute necessity. We had untanned leather, 
so-called * tourist boots,' made in Berne, and found them very useful. Ordinary 
light walking-boots are utterly spoiled in a few da]^. Warm underclothing and 
stockings should not be forgotten, as in case of bad weather the temperature goes 
down very rapidly, and winter-wraps are then most welcome. 

A little incident which occurred while we were in Wengen leads me to remark 
in conclusion that those who dislike everything that is un-English, and can speak 
only their mother-tongue, would do better to stay at home, or go to such a place 
as Miirren, where everything is adapted to English tastes and habits ; but odiers, 
anxious for complete change, and sensible enough to understand that persons 
paj^ng five or six francs per day cannot expect the luxuries enjoyed by those 
paying three times this amount, will, I think, agree with me, that a very pleasant 
holiday may be spent in this Quiet Nook in the Oberland. E. C. 
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• Many men have worked much harder and not succeeded half so well, but I never 
could have done what I have done without the habits of punctuality, order, and dili- 
gence, without the determination to concentrate myself on one object at a time, no 
matter how quickly its successor should come upon its heels . . . My meaning simply 
is, that whatever I have tried to do in life, I have tried with all my heart to do well ; 
that whatever I have devoted myself to, I have devoted myself to completely ; that, in 
great aims and in small, I have always been thoroughly in earnest.' 

Charles Dickens. 

ONE hears a great deal in the present day of the wonderful change 
for the better which has taken place in the system of education ; 
but, besides many mutual congratulations, one also not unfrequently hears 
whispers of a different character, which set one wondering how far the 
rising generation will, after all, be really so much better educated than 
their mothers, aye, and grandmothers. Having heard sundry of these 
uncomplimentary murmurs within the last few months, I think it may not 
be iminteresting if I give them verbatim. 

The first was uttered by some ladies who for many years have been 

the heads of one of the highest-class preparatory schools for boys in 

London. Their names, if I could give them, would be a sufficient 

guarantee that they know what they are talking of : but the mere fact that 

nearly a thousand boys of all ages up to twelve or thirteen have passed 

through their hands will be enough. * Yes,' say they, * and of all the 

children we have ever had, the most troublesome and unruly are those 

who have been to a Kindergarten. They come to us with no respect for 

Anybody ; they can't fix their attention on anything, and, unless they are 

Constantly noticed, you can't get them to do anything. No, we don't know 

Anything ourselves about Kindergartens so far as the working goes, but 

We have no doubt whatever as to the result, and we can only suppose that 

tbe children have been so accustomed to play at lessons that they cannot 

Understand doing anything seriously; and then, as the teachers have 

played with them, we suppose they look on all teachers as play-fellows 

^nd all school work as play. That is the only way in which we can 

account for what is an undoubted fact in our experience.' 

A precisely similar complaint was made by the head of a Girls' School, 
a lady of remarkably wide experience in work of many kinds. Not that 
the Misses A., my first authorities, are at all in favour of children beginning 
lessons at a very early age ; quite the contrary, for they find, as a rule^ 
that a child who is forward at seven is not ahead of the rest by the time 
he is nine. Neither do they at all care that children should be taught 
their letters and made naughty over them in the nursery before coming 
to school. They very soon learn to read little words when once they 
begin, and this is much more expeditious, more interesting, and not more 
difficult, than the old-fashioned plan of beginning with the alphabet and 
strings of meaningless syllables. But the tiny children of four or five 
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years old are not taught for more than ten minutes at a time. During 
that time, however, they really learn to give their attention to what is 
before them, and for a longer time it is not to be expected that they should. 

Another murmur ! ' Really, in these days it is impossible to tell from 
a letter to what class in society your correspondent may belong : these 
High-school girls do write and spell so badly ! ' This remark was made 
by a lady who has had a great deal of correspondence with girls, having 
been for some years the secretary of an Essay Society, the melnbers of 
which were eighteen years old and upwards. 

The papers written were not wanting in intelligence ; some of them 
were even clever, but the majority were disfigured by bad granmiar and, 
if possible, worse spelling, and were what the secretary and I, in our own 
school days, should have called simply disgraceful ! I don't suppose we 
should either of us have dreamt of presenting an exercise with such 
flagrant faults in it ; but then we enjoyed the happy old-fashioned privilege 
of being educated at home and not being 'crammed' for * exams.' 

Yet these unfortunate essayists had, it is to be presumed, joined the 
Society from a more or less sincere wish to improve themselves, and 
therefore were doing their best. 

I was mentioning this matter a few days ago to a lady, herself young 
enough to have been educated on the modem system, though for a few 
years she has been a teacher in a High School. To tell the truth, I rather 
expected to be set down as ' old-fashioned,' and to be treated to a vigorous 
defence of High Schools in general and her own in particular ; but I 
wanted information. To my great surprise, however, her answer was : 'I 
don't know what has come to the girls, but it seems impossible to teach 
them to spell ; yet they do a great deal of dictation ! ' 

' Perhaps that is the reason,' I ventured. * I remember a first-rate 
National schoolmaster saying that dictation was of almost no use for 
the teaching of spelling. It is a good test^ of course, but that is another 
matter. The child naturally makes mistakes, and these are imprinted on 
his brain by the process of writing ; and though he may have to write out 
each misspelt word correctly, perhaps half-a-dozen times, yet it seems as 
if he remembered the one time that he has spelt it wrong better than the 
six he has spelt it right.' 

The Misses A. before mentioned consider that spelling is best learnt 
by copying. The child sees the right letters before he has time to think 
of the wrong ones ; and the exercise has this advantage, that the teacher 
can insist on perfect accuracy in its performance. To copy correctly and 
rapidly is not such an easy matter as some may think, but it is an art well 
worth acquiring. 

*The little ones do do copying— ^transcription they call it,' said my friemL 

Then I could only suppose they did not go on long enough with it, or 
that the subsequent course of dictation undid its good effects ; but byway 
df changing the subject, as I thought, I asked Miss B,. whether she hap^ 
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pened to possess a copy of a standard English author. As it turned oqt, 
however, this did not take us away from the school by any means, for it 
led her to say that working for 'exams' left hardly any time for the 
reading of standard works, and she was seriously beginning to think that, 
after all, but a small amount of real culture was gained in the process ! 

Certainly I am myself continually struck with the culture of our 
mothers and grandmothers when reading memoirs of their time, and 
though most of them, perhaps, would have failed in an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge examination, I question whether the average High-school girl 
would have been able to hold her own with them in conversation ; and I 
wonder how many girls of the present day would be able to play easily 
and correctly from figured basses as they did ? 

The difference between their time and the present seems to be, that 
whereas in these days knowledge is within the reach of all, then it was for 
the most part the privilege of those who were * thoroughly in earnest ' in 
the desire to gain it. 

I might go on to mention other complaints — how one laments that all 
this passing of examinations does not tend to form the highest or most 
agreeable sort of character ; how a mother complains *that her girls have 
to work at such high mental pressure that they have no time to be 
pleasant members of the home circle,* &c. &c. But perhaps enough has 
already been said. 

That the instruction given in the High School is far superior to that 
fomierly given in many a private school is, of course, an admitted fact, 
which no one probably would deny ; and, to return for awhile to the 
members of the Essay Society, I am inclined to think that it is themselves 
rather than their teachers who are to blame for their shortcomings, and 
that, had they been like Dickens, thoroughly in earnest, their productions 
would have been much better. Perhaps they would amend their ways if 
they could realise the extremely irritating effect produced on the reader 
by their slipshod sentences ; perhaps the more thoughtful might be 
induced to see that nothing is too small to be done well. 

Certainly we have the very highest authority for saying, * Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.' Whatsoever! Surely, if we 
have good thoughts given us, whereby we may help, or even simply amuse, 
our neighbours — surely this * whatsoever* would include the giving ourselves 
the trouble to acquire the power of expressing them in the best way ? 

Having had a good deal of experience in this matter, I may perhaps 
be allowed to say that I have found more benefit from the practice of 
translation than from anything else. Original composition is of course 
good, and trains the thinking powers in a way which translation does not ; 
but, for gaining facility of expression and enlarging one's vocabulary, I 
prefer the latter. I remember once, when still in the schoolroom, 
beginning to translate a German novel in my leisure time. I went on 
with it for some weeks, and though I don't suppose I did it at all well, I 
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•was quite surprised, on resuming my favourite occupation of writing 
stories, to find how very much more easy it was to me to express my own 
thoughts after trying to express those of another. Until one has acquired 
some facility, I have found the best plan to be to make a rough copy first, 
doing it as accurately as I could, so far as the sense was concerned, but 
not waiting to polish it up ; for, after translating for two or three hours, I 
felt a little hazy as to what was good English and what German-English. 
After putting the MS. away for a few days, however, it was easy to 
detect the faults ; and by degrees I was able to dispense with the rough 
copy altogether, a few verbal corrections being all that was wanted before 
the MS. went to the printer. In conclusion, I should like to point out a 
few of the errors which are especially provoking to educated ears. 

First, there is the nuisance of the present participle. This part of 
speech may be used either as an adjective or as a substantive in place of 
the infinitive. In the former case it musf have something to agfree with, 
if it be used correctly. Yet the following are samples of the way in which 
modem writers treat it : 

* After perusing them they were duly returned.* 

*Not very long ago, repairing to one of my favourite "old booksellers," and 
asking him had he anything in my way .... he produced to me,' &c. 

The whole sentence is slipshod, evidently written in haste, and the 
participles have nothing to agree with but * he,' which makes nonsense. 

' Sweeping down the great avenue, the grass and the great trees, and the bit 
of water crossed by the bridge, all look soft, charming, and inviting in the 
morning sun.' 

Here a person of lively fancy at once pictures some terrible storm and 
fiood, in which the uprooted trees are being swept headlong down the 
avenue, which has been converted for the time into a watercourse. But, 
no ! the objects mentioned only * look soft,' &c., and the sense, not 
grammar, tells us that it is the author in his carriage who is * sweeping.' 

'It is hoped with much confidence that a fortnight's sojourn at Aldebuigh, 
breathing its bracing air, may do a good share towards restoring the right hon. 
gentleman to his wonted state of health.' 

It is the * fortnight's sojourn' which is 'breathing,' of course ! 

In some of these cases the writer would, no doubt, have detected his 
mistake if he had not inverted the order of the clauses and placed the 
subordinate one first. *They were returned after duly perusing them,' 
would surely have struck him, and ' the grass, &c., all look soft, charming, 
and inviting, sweeping down the great avenue,' is even more obviously 
absurd than as the sentence now stands. 

Another frequent mistake is the misuse of the relative when the sen- 
tence contains a parenthesis ; e,£. ' She went to see a medical man, whom 
(she thought) was a specialist' * Whom she thought a specialist' would 
have been right enough, of course, but the verb ' was ' must have a nomi- 
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native, and the real sentence is, ^ She went to see a medical man who was 
a specialist,' and ' she thought ' has no more right than an adverb to put 
* who ' in the accusative case, e.g. * who, possibly, was a specialist.' 

* I saw a person whom (I knew) had been in trouble ;* * That is the 
woman whom (I declare) cheated me ;' ' Those are the people whom (we 
often think) might help us,' are instances of this error, which is detected 
at once when the parenthesis is marked. Is it too late in the day to pro- 
test against such ugly and ungrammatical phrases as *I have been given?' 

* The defeat of the Egyptian troops is given an official denial ;' * That 
the soldiers should be gfiven a reward.' It is the 'denial' and *the reward' 
which are given, not * the defeat* or *the soldiers.' The verb *give' governs 
a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing in the active ; in the 
passive the accusative becomes the nominative, but the dative must remain 
dative, e.g. * I give the book to you ; tlie book is given to you.' 

It may seem over-particular to quarrel with such expressions as ' these 
sort,' * like I do,' * she is going to stop an hour,' but they are certainly not 
correct. The latter reminds me of the White King's answer to Alice 
when she asked if he * would be good enough to stop a minute.' * I am 
good enough, but I am not strong enough, they go so dreadfully fast.' 
To stop is to arrest motion, and though a thief and an engine may be 
stopped, certainly no one has yet managed to stop a minute, to say nothing 
of hours and days. S. G. 

^^ 
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No. II.— WALLS. 

I NOW come to the much more difficult and extensive subject of house-painting. 
It requires considerable courage to put one's hand to the painting of a room ; 
and probably no one who has not had a good deal of practice upon smaller articles 
will be inclined to try it. For the consolation of the faint-hearted, however, I may 
say that much painting upon the walls of an ordinary room is seldom desirable, 
and that much may be done by over-looking and directing a professional, but not 
very skilful, house-painter. 

The great advantages which the inhabitant of the house has over an ordinary 
paper-hanger are, thorough knowledge of the rooms and complete power of 
adapting her decoration to them. Of these advantages she should make the very 
most, by thoroughly considering her rooms ; not only the rooms themselves, but 
the lobbies outside them, and the views from the windows. If a house is to be 
entirely new furnished, the artist may work out a scheme of colour from her own 
utind ; but if, as is more likely, old furniture is to remain in the rooms, it should be 
taken into consideration as one of the objects with which the walls of the room 
must suit It may be hard for the artist to have to abandon a cherished scheme 
.because it would not suit with the old chairs; but again the objects that are 
already in the room will often suggest or produce quaint effects, which would not 
have suggested themselves to an inexperienced artist. The lady who works upon 
a particular plan,, regardless of circumstances, is no better off than she who orders 
. the prettiest paper she can see in a shop. As a matter of fact, circumstances are 
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a great help to the artist, and often relieve her of much responsibility and thought. 
Every little irregularity in a room should be not only taken into account, but made 
the very most of ; and when this is done it will generally be found that the disposal 
of the decoration is already settled. A question that should be determined before 
the painting of the walls is begun is, whether pictures are to be hung in the room. 
If there are to be pictures the decorative painting should be very slight or nil. 
The room should be washed all over with a flat tint which will not quarrel with 
the colours of the pictures, and then a frieze or borders may be added if desired. 
These are to be avoided if the shape of the room is not good, and all paintii^ 
that is to be placed beside actual pictures should be very quiet and have no attempt 
at pictorial effect, otherwise the large, flat, decorative painting, will cast the pictures 
in the shade, and look coarse beside them. 

It is in a room where few or no pictures are to be hung that the decorator may 
find full scope for her skill ; and here she cannot bear it too constantly in mind, 
that the really difficult and important part of her work is the arrangement. Even 
the most beautiful and artistic work, vaguely dotted or crowded into the walls of a 
room, will fail in effect. It is also a safe maxim that too little work is better than 
too much. The features that exist in every room, door, windows, and fireplace, 
should be made the basis of the scheme, and if there are any irregularities they 
may be of great use. The fireplace may be considered as the central point. A 
certain amount of poetic veneration hangs about our English hearths ; and there 
people are wont to sit with minds at rest and eyes ready to be interested by any 
pleasant object, whilst at the door people gaze only when they are in a hurry, and 
the window itself throws its decorations into the shade except at night. 

Perhaps the best thing I can do now is to give such description as I can with- 
out sketches of one or two tolerably simple plans of decoration. I do not in the 
least propose these as models, but only offer them as suggestions of what may be 
done. For one room let a dado and frieze be marked off", and painted — the frieze 
very slightly darker than the body of the room, and the dado darker still. The 
dado may be marked off merely by lines of a still darker shade of the same 
colour, as painting is thrown away behind the legs of (Irhairs and tables. The 
frieze may be marked off in the same way, but rather more lightly. All this will 
be best done by a common house-painter. The intermediate part of the wall 
should then be divided into oblong spaces; the shape and features of the room will 
vary the size and shape of these. Exactly in the middle of the divisions — ^which 
are as yet only marked off, not painted — place a small oval or oblong compart* 
ment, to be occupied by a picture. The little picture should be surrounded by an 
ornamental border, and another border placed at a safe distance from it, but at the 
same time not at the very limits of the division, or a disagreeable effect of checks 
will be produced. The borders may be best treated as the mount and frame of 
the little picture, straight lines of various shades and widths with a little con- 
ventional decoration at the comers being sufficient. The little pictures in the 
middle of the divisions are thus all that is left for any variety of colour and design; 
they may be treated with considerable variety, but should be all in the same style 
of painting and subject. The frieze may be painted either with a conventional 
design to suit the border, or with an unconventional one to suit the pictures. 

Another scheme which may approve itself to the minds of ladies who dislike 
straight lines and the accuracy necessary for conventional design, — Let the dado 
be ruled off as before, and painted of a rather dark shade. Paint a large trailing 
mass of vine, hop, or some other hanging plant, over the fireplace, and each door 
and window, letting its stem rest upon the dado. When this is done it will be 
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found that there is not a great deal of wall space left, and what does remain 
should be only very slightly occupied, as the large plant, even if painted in the 
broadest and simplest way, is a very elaborate piece of decoration requiring some 
plain wall to show it off. A tall, comparatively stiff plant, may, however, be 
placed at each comer, or at each side of each comer, or even in the middle of a 
blank, and what remains of wall may be broken up by an occasional plant 
growing from the dado, or a spray hanging from the roof, and very effectively by 
birds and butterflies. This plan has the advantage of not requiring to be com- 
pletely formed before the work is begun. 

I have described these two plans in order to show that no overwhelming 
difficulty lies in the way even of the complete and elaborate decoration of a room, 
but very often circumstances will save the artist from the necessity of nearly so 
much work. However little the work is though, it should be done upon a 
system. By this I do not mean that it must have the regularity of a Greek 
cornice ; the S)rstem adopted may not involve regularity at all ; and even when it 
does an infinite variety of designs may be used, at equal intervals, and occupying 
similar spaces. 

I have purposely avoided mixing remarks upon colour with those upon design 
and arrangement. The variety of colours is infinite, and the circumstances which 
suggest the use of them are too numerous to consider. In a general way I should 
say stick to several shades of one colour for your walls. Contrast is of course 
desirable, but it will be much better to let your furniture or carpet contrast with 
the wall than to have one bit of the wall contrast with another : this need not, 
however, exclude the introduction of small points of various colours, as in the 
little pictures in the first scheme. As to the colour chosen, avoid dirty grays and 
browns, or staring pure colours, and do not be too much led by the fashion of the 
day. What is fashionable this spring will probably be old-fashioned long before 
you are inclined to repaint your room, whilst a design and colour that are chosen 
for their svutableness to the place will not be rendered less pleasant by time. 
Soft shades of green, blue, lilac, and yellow, offer great variety; white, too, 
which has lately been so much banished from our rooms, I would gladly see 
recalled. It is no doubt imsuitable amongst the smoke of London, but a room 
almost uninhabitable from darkness may be made pleasant by a white wall, and no 
colour reflects so well the soft shimmer of green leaves or the golden glory of 
sunlight. It is also an excellent background for water-colour painting, and for 
decorative work in very delicate colours. But if you have white paint, see that it 
be real white ; house-painters have a trick of throwing in a little blue or gray, 
soggestive of skimmed milk. If any tint is added it should be a little pink or 
yellow, to increase the creamy suggestion of the pure white paint. In the case of 
one room opening from another, or a room opening from a light lobby, both 
should be considered together, that the colours may suit. In the choice and 
arrangement of the colours of a house a lady may do much good in directing a 
not very skilful painter, even if she never take a brush in hand herself, 

My hope in writing this paper is that it may induce some ladies to give some 
of their talents and energies to painting either furniture or walls. The former 
requires but moderate time and talent : the latter, it must be confessed, a good 
deal, if it is to be thoroughly done : but, however much or however little trouble the 
artist takes with the walls of her house, she should remember that they are at 
most only a background, and that even baldness is better than the extreme 
elaboration which wastes the time of the workman and wearies the eye of the 
occupant. An Artist. 
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Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(Office Hours : — 1 1 to i and 2 to 4. Daily^ except Saturdays.) 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office^ Hereford Square^ s,w. 

Orders /or Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary y* at 80 Eaton Square; for Art Worky to Lady Eden, 3 Lower 
Grosvenor Placet 5,w, ; for Drawing and Paintings to Lady Emily Dundas,. 
34 Onslow Square ; for Fancy IVork, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton,. 
at the W, Z. G, Office, 113 Gloucester Road, S.w,; for Knitting, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, w, 

A MEETING of the General Committee was held on Tuesday, 
May 8th, when six Associates were elected, their subscriptions 
amounting to 5/. 7^. 6^. 

Specimens of Work done in April 1883. 
744. Situation as Nursery Governess. 
220. Helped in serious illness. 
691. Employed as Visitor to a Charitable Society. 
43a. Engaged as Governess. 
475. „ Daily Governess. 

1351. „ „ (temporary). 

257. Helped to Emigrate. 
430. Employed in Writing. 
'323. }) to play Dance Music. 

251. Helped with Outfit. 
Twenty-six Workers were employed by the Art- Work Department. 

The Plain-Work Department is now open three days in the week — 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays — from 11 to i, when specimens of 
work can be seen and orders given. 

The General Meeting will be held on Tuesday, June 12th, at 4 p.m., 
at the Town Hall, Kensington. The Bishop of Exeter has kindly con- 
sented to take the Chair. Associates are invited to attend, and to bring 
their friends. The meeting will be preceded by a short Special Service 
in St. Mary Abbott's Church at 3.15 p.m. 

At the usual Service at 11.30 a.m. on St. Barnabas' Day (June nth), 
the Vicar will give a short address, and will devote the Sacramental 
Offertory to the Incurable Fund of the Working Ladies' Guild. 

An Associate of the Guild has taken and furnished a house at 
Hampstead for twelve ladies on the Guild books. The rent of the rooms 
is low, and a certain number will be free ; the Groups and some of the 
Associates having generously contributed to pay the rent of these rooms. 
Several are already occupied. 

A Case Committee was held on May ist, when ten cases were con- 
sidered. One was postponed for further inquiry. The others were 
helped either by introductions, advice, or with money. 

566 letters were received at the Office. 

684 letters and 289 circulars were sent out. 
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'^0 tf^e utmo0t of out poloec/ 

Treasurer — Miss Octavia Hill. 

Hon, Secretary — Miss Mary Lyall, 14 Nottingham Place, w., to whom all 

Communications should be addressed. 

Choir Hon, Sec, — Miss Leycester, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Open-air Spaces Hon, Sec, — Edmund Maurice, Esq., 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Flowers — Miss Tripp, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

I. Open-air Spaces. — The work in connexion with this branch was described 
at some length in the last number of Work and Leisure. 

II. The Choir. — The following Concerts were given under Lady Brabazon*s 
Scheme, at St. Olave^s Union ; the Royal Hospital, City Road ; and at Bethnal 
Green. The Secretary is anxious to call attention to the Scheme for the Choral 
Classes. These, to quote the words of the Report, are for the purpose of giving 
instruction in singing to working people for a very moderate fee. Classes were 
held between March and May. At Poplar there was an elementary one with sixty 
members, and a more advanced class with forty members. At Hackney and 
Hammersmith classes were held in the halls of the working men*s clubs, which 
were lent free of charge, many of the members and their wives joining, besides 
others. At Hackney there were thirty-five persons in the class — at Hammersmith 
eighty-eight. One of these classes was continued even through the summer. 

The fee is \s, for the Elementary Class and is, 6d, for the more advanced ; 
the teachers are appointed by Mr. Malcolm Lawson, the conductor of the Choir. 
The scheme will shortly be brought before a meeting of delegates from the 
working men's clubs, and it is hoped that more applications may be received. If 
there is a separate entrance to the club-halls, so that women and non-members 
can be admitted without passing through the club-rooms, it seems a good plan to. 
start a class at workmen's clubs, as the club members form a good nucleus ; but 
the Comxiittee will be glad to receive applications from any neighbourhoods where 
a room can be offered rent free ; or where this is not possible, a small sum might 
be given for rent in places where it is thought likely there would be a good opening 
for a Choir. A Class has been formed at Surrey Lodge, Lambeth. 

III. Decorations for the Cloudesley Institute for Girls are in progress, as 
well as for a Boys* Institute in Lambeth. 

IV. Flowers. — The Hon. Sec, Miss Tripp, requests that a card or note may 
be sent her by intending donors of Flowers, as she will then send an address so 
that the flowers may go direct to the distributors, and save time, expense, and the 
possible fading of the flowers. She has received several applications, but there 
are many more persons whom she would gladly supply with flowers and plants for 
■distribution. 

She suggests that the elder scholars in country Sunday schools should be 
encouraged to bring suitable wild flowers, or flowers from their gardens, to the 
teacher of their class, who would pack them. No doubt in many schools there are 
ladies who would undertake the expense of the boxes or baskets and postage. The 
tiirection for postal boxes is Mr. Pownall Stubbs, 2 Britannia Street, Leek, Stafford- 
shire ; for baskets, Buzzard, Welwyn, Herts. 

So valued are the flowers that one consumptive sufferer kept his alive for 
weeks, and gave the stems as most valuable to his visitors. * You gave me a. 
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flower five years ago,^ said a working carpenter to a lady, ' and no one ever did so 
before. I have never forgotten it.' Fancy five years of gratitude for one flower ! 
Does not it remind one of Wordsworth's lines on the gratitude of man ? 

An Old Member. 



53 HORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 

THIS little Institution, which has been in existence since October 
1 88 1, is as yet scarcely as well known, even in its immediate 
neighbourhood, as it deserves to be. 

The Workroom gives employment in plain needlework to poor 
women of the district, who obtain fair wages, as a deduction of only 2d, 
in the shilling is made on the prices charged, to help towards the 
expenses of the House. The work is good, entirely hand-made, and all 
executed on the premises. Ladies are earnestly invited to send orders, 
as many poor women have to be turned away for want of a sufficient 
supply of needlework. Price lists sent on application. 

The Dormitory contains twelve beds for women and young girls 
out of place, or going out to work by the day. Under the present ex- 
perienced matron any untrained girl of good moral character can receive 
special instruction in housework, washing, &c., in order to fit her for 
domestic service at home, or to qualify her for receiving a free Govern- 
ment emigration passage to any of the colonies. The charge for board 
and lodging at the House is ys. a- week, and arrangements are being made 
for holding a special class, one day in the week, for instructing the inniates 
in thoroughly good plain cooking. A lady connected with the Women's 
Emigration Society attends every Thursday morning at ii o'clock, to 
give advice and make arrangements necessary for intending emigrants,, 
whether women lodging in the House or families residing in the 
neighbourhood. 

The Registry Office, open on^Mondays and Thursdays from lo ta 
12, has been the means of obtaining employment for a large number of 
women and girls of good character, chiefly charwomen and general 
servants. A fee of one shilling is required from employers only, on 
entering their name on the books, and one shilling on concluding an 
engagement. 

A Day Nursery also forms part of the work of the House, and 
although it is hoped that these different departments will in time be, to a 
certain extent, self-supporting, funds are much needed to meet the extra 
expenses of the first year or two, and subscriptions and donations will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurer, E. Grey, 
Esq., Fairlawn, Cobham, Surrey, or by the Lady Manager at the House. 

Visitors are cordially invited to inspect the Working Women's House, 
at any time, but specially on Monday afternoons from 5 to 6 o'clock, when 
one or more ladies of the Committee will always be in attendance to give 
any information which may be desired. 
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Hon, Sec: Mrs. Bedingfkld, 263 Vauxhall Bridge Road, Lottdon, s.w. 

MEETING of the Members of this Society was held on the 
9th of May in London, at which several new members 
were elected and other business was transacted. Those 
of our readers who are not acquainted with this movement to raise 
the efficiency and improve the social and moral status of English 
Midwives will find particulars of the rise and progress of this Society 
in the^bound volumes of Work and Leisure for the years 1881-82 
(price 3J. 6//. post free from Hatchards), and in the general Report 
of its first year's work which appeared in our number for last April. 
Another edition of the Prospectus will also soon be obtainable from 
the Hon. Secretary, which will contain an additional rule, passed at 
the last meeting, with respect to the retirement of members. One 
primary object of this Society being to supply the public with the 
names of duly qualified Midwives of guaranteed character and 
efficiency, it was felt that the withdrawal of names from their list of 
members, except in the case of death, would cast a reflection upon 
the characters of persons who might desire to retire from the Society 
for private reasons which might be prejudicial to them. The fol- 
lowing resolution was therefore proposed, seconded, and carried 
unanimously : — 

* That the names of persons once duly elected to membership cannot 
be removed from the roll of members except by reason of death or 
expulsion ; but that members wishing to retire for private reasons not 
affecting character, will have the letter "R," and the date of their resig- 
nation affixed to their names.' 

It was further resolved, — 

' That although Retired Members, having ceased to subscribe to the 
funds of the Society, are in no way eligible for any of its advantages, 
they will be at liberty to refer to the Secretary for testimony as to their 
character or efficiency during their period of memberships should they 
desire to do so,* 

Also, — 

* That the Council have the option of removing the names of Retired 
Members from the list, in the same way as ordinary members, should 
anything transpire to justify their doing so, but must communicate the 
fact to the person in question. 

* That new niembers may be elected by a Sub-Committee summoned 
for the purpose by. the Hon. Secretary, the quorum being three, which 
must, however, include two of the Founders and one Midwife Member^ 
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Such elections will require confirmation by a General Meeting, but the 
members are in the interim eligible for the benefits of the Society.' 

The Hon. Secretary having submitted the Balance-sheet for the 
first year to the meeting, it was ordered to be printed, with a new 
Prospectus embodying the above resolutions. She was also autho- 
rised to add the following works to the Lending Library of tiie 
Society: — Lusk's Midwifery^ Playfair's Midwifery^ and Leishman's 
Midwifery, 

Some discussion having taken place with regard to the provisions 
of the Draft Bill for the Registration of Midwives, which is likely 
shortly to be presented to the House of Lords, resolutions were duly 
passed and seconded, suggesting amendments to clauses 12, 17, and 
30, which the Hon. Secretary was instructed to communicate to the 
Member who is in charge of the Bill 

The election of new members then took place, and a most satis- 
factory financial statement having been made by the Hon. Secretary 
(who is also Treasurer pro tem,), by which it appeared that there was 
a considerable balance at the bank, the proceedings terminated. 

* The only way to be capable of lofty sacrifices is first to begin with 
humble ones. The doing of the little duties at our own house-door, the 
love of our neighbour, perhaps uninteresting and a little stupid, are the 
first steps in the ladder of goodness, at the top of which sparkles the 
martyr's crown. For there are martyrs now, who live out their quiet years, 
die in their beds, wear every-day clothes, enjoy homely worship, yet lay 
their lives at their Heavenly Master's feet as fully and acceptably as either 
Ignatius or Ridley. It is the habit of making sacrifices in small things that 
enables us for making them in great, when it is asked of us. Temper, love 
of pre-eminence, bodily indulgence, the quick retort, the sharp irony, in 
checking these let us find our cross and carry it. Or when the moment 
comes for some really great service the heart will be petrified for it, and the 
blinded eyes will not see the occasion of love.' Bishop Thorold. 

Oral Instruction for the Deaf. — The method of instructing the deaf by 
• Lip-reading ' having been already brought before the readers of Work and 
Leisure J they may like to know that * The Society for Training Teachers of the 
Deaf on the pure Oral System ' is now making it more generally available by 
establishing a qualified Teacher in London, who will give lessons, not only to^ 
children bom deaf, but to adults who have become deaf in later life. * Speech 
for the Deaf* is an inestimable boon, but * Lip-reading ' is of equal benefit te 
those who retain speech but have lost hearing ; it is, in fact, the next best thing 
to. hearing, and we trust that this endeavour of the Committee to place its ac- 
quirement within the reach of many will be successful. 
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The Story of Miss de Broens' 
Mission. By L. Clayton. With Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. (Liondon: 
James Nisbet.) — The deeply touching 
story is told in a plain, graphic style. 
The subject invites interest, and leads 
through many of the burning social and 
religious questions of the day. The 
measure of influence exercised by any 
book of course depends on the reader's 
attitude of mind and heart, but of this 
one we can say with Lord Shaftesbury, 
who has written a preface to it, ' A 
great part of the problem of woman's 
mission is shown by the life and 
actions.' 

Artistic Fancy-Work Series. 
L. Upcott Gill, 170 Strand, w.c. 
Price 6d, each — ^When noticing the more 



ambitious Dictionary of Needlework 
lately published by Mr. Gill we re- 
marked, and with great sincerity, that 
it left little or nothing to be said in 
future upon any department of needle- 
work, so comprehensively had it dealt 
with both the broad characteristics and 
closer details of that art. The appear- 
ance of this neat little series, treating of 
Patchwork, Netting, Tatting, Lace- 
work, &c., does not necessitate a with- 
drawal of this statement, for they may 
be welcomed as affording very practical 
information in a cheaper form. Patch- 
work includes leather and kid, and 
those on tatting and macrame lace 
supply some good designs, as well as 
the necessary instruction in the execu- 
tion of stitches. 
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Half-Pay Pudding.— J lb. raisins, 
\ lb. currants, \ lb. flour, 4 ozs, bread- 
crumbs, 4 ozs. treacle, \ lb. suet. Boil 
together four hours. 

Meat Sandars. — Take scraps of 
cooked meat of any kind and mince 
them finely ; line a scallop-shell or tin 
with mashed potatoes, put in the meat 
and some bread-crumbs, and i onion cut 
fine, and pepper and salt. Cover all 
with more mashed potatoes, and on the 
top put a small piece of fat. Bake in 
^n ovea before the fire, and brown it. 

Economical Cake. — Take i lb. 
flour, \ lb. sugar, \ lb. butter or lard, 
\ lb. currants, the whites of 4 eggs (or 
2 whole ones), ^ pint of milk. Beat 
the butter to a cream, and well whisk 
t^c ^gs» and stir all together. When 
well mixed stir in i teaspoonful of carb. 
'^a, put the cake into a buttered 



mould, and bsike in a moderate oven 
for an hour and a half. 

BeetofCs * Penny Cookery,^ 

GRANDMOTHER'S HINTS. 
A good Tonic. — 2d, worth rhubarb 
root, 2d. worth gentian root. Boil 
gently in a pint of water till reduced 
to half a pint ; add a gill of brandy. 
Dose : a wineglassful between meals. 

To make Rose WATER.—Soak rose 
leaves in water, and add a few drops of 
sulphuric acid. 

Parchment Paper.— Boil a bit of 
good white soap in soft water till an 
oily fluid is produced. Lay it on any 
kind of paper with a brush, and when 
dry coat it with a strong solution of 
alum. It will be like leather and 
waterproof. 



Madam, — I trust your readers will encourage the St. Cecilia Band and 
Chorus of Ladies. You kindly noticed it last year when the concert was 
in the Academy Rooms, and this year, as will be seen in your advertising 
columns, it will take place in St. James's Hall. To hear so many ladies 
such mistresses of violin and violoncello, as well as such perfect vocalists^ 
will be a musical treat. M. M. M. 

Emigration. 

Madam, — I venture to ask you to find space in your valuable Magazine 
for these few lines, not only on account of my change of office, but because 
I have made special arrangements for emigrating young women to Canada 
this season, which I desire to make as widely known as possible. Your 
readers are no doubt aware of the very great demand there is for female 
servants in the Dominion of Canada, and that the demand is more parti- 
cularly for a class of girls we find it so difficult to place comfortably at 
home ; viz., the girls from fifteen years of age who have not had much 
training for domestic service. These girls are not so suitable for the 
demands of the Australian and New Zealand Colonies, and the age allowed 
to pass for an assisted passage to Canada being two years younger than 
that required for the other Colonies is also an advantage. Hitherto the 
great difficulty has been the want of protection on the voyage, and the want 
of separation of the sexes on board. I am now able to offer the pro- 
tection of a Matron for this season, who will take my girls from London, 
and only give them up to the care of the Lady Superintendent of the 
New Reception Home at the Port of Quebec, Point Levis. They will 
have a compartment to themselves. My first party will have the advan- 
tage of sailing in the same vessel with Miss Richardson (the I^dy 
Superintendent), who has been sent to England by the Government on 
official business. A loan of 3/. for passage could be repaid through Miss 
Richardson, who will place every emigrant accredited to her by my 
Branch, and thus be able to insure repayment, unless anything unfore- 
seen, in the way of serious sickness or accident, intervene. I hope to 
send off my second party early in July, and as I do not wish them to 
exceed twenty in number early applications should be made. A small 
loan fund has been placed at my disposal by a private friend. Should 
this be increased by subscriptions or other loans, I shall associate a few 
friends with myself for its administration. 

I am, Madam, yours faithfully, Julia Blake, 

Manager, IVesUm Branch Emigration Society, 

Office^ 187 Fulhavi Road: Man., Tues., and Wed,, io.y> to ^ Friday^ i<xyi to u 
At 53 Horseferry Ready Westminster : Thursdays, 11 io x. 
At Whitechapel : Thursdays,. 2 to /^. 
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Madam, — Will you allow me a few words of comment on a passage in 
a paper in Work and Leisure for May on * Ladies and Needlework,' ctpropos 
of a young lady wishing to emigrate, who asserted that she had not touched 
a needle for eight years, adding, * How could I ? Every minute of the time 
I was studying at home to keep up with all the classes at school, and when 
that work was done I was too tired for anything but a walk or bed.' 

Without remarking that any girl of whom this statement could be 
true had quite evidently undertaken more classes than she was fitted for 
—which is not an inevitable necessity of High School work — I should 
like to call attention to a few facts which seem to me only fair to two par- 
ticular schools, and which are probably applicable to other High Schools, 
since the North London and Camden Collegiate Schools for Girls were 
the models for the first schools of the Public Day-schools Company. 
These two schools contain about a thousand girls, and it is not an 
unconmion thing to hear of them that the intellectual strain is, if anything, 
excessive. But there are Dorcas Societies, managed by a committee of 
old pupils, under the care of a skilled sewing-mistress, in which annually 
from 1600 to 1800 garments are made by the girls, for distribution among 
the poor of the neighbourhood, and for the Society for Befriending Young 
Servants. Nor is this all. On * Foundation Day,' April 5, there has for 
several years been an Exhibition of Toys, made at hoffie by the girls, to be 
sent to various Children's Hospitals, Orphanages, and other institutions: 
No bought article is admitted except dolls, which must be dressed with 
at least one suit of garments to take off and on. Old boxes, empty reels, 
and * scraps ' of all sorts supply the materials, and ingenuity does the rest. 
This year there were on view about 1800 articles, including 160 larger 
dolls in every conceivable costume. Tiny dolls were supplied with 
elaborately furnished houses, and even with shops full of tempting wares; 
they were grouped at lawn-tennis, or seen exercising in the gymnasium in 
the school imiform ; or they drove out in all sorts of carriages with many- 
coloured steeds. The animals were a marked feature of the exhibition, 
including not only rabbits, and lambs, and poodles, but many rarer 
denizens of the * Zoo.' These things certainly could not have been made 
under the circumstances described by the young lady mentioned above. 
But they were made, and not unfrequently they were the work of girls 
distinguished in the examinations, suggesting forcibly the old proverb of 
the ' wilf' and the * way.' Not a small amount of time must have gone to 
this play-work, not to speak of that spent on innumerable scrap-books, 
sometimes with original drawings, which must not be omitted from our list. 

As one of the board of government of these schools, it seems to me 
right that these facts should be made known, believing as I do that there 
is no lack of appreciation of the art of needlework among any of the ladies 
most interested in educational work. At the same time there seems 
ground for the feeling which also exists, that the art might come more 
within the province of the mother at home than of the teacher, expected 
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to cram the whole range of education into the daily four hours of school- 
life. Taking these four hours, with two or three for preparation, there 
still remains a wide margin for home-use. And something might surely 
be done in the thirteen or fourteen weeks of holidays during the year. It 
must be remembered that the utmost possible amount of attendances 
during the year at any High School is 190, out of 213 working days. 
With proper home management it does not seem absolutely necessary for 
any girl of average industry to rest under what all should feel to be a dis- 
graceful stigma — that of ignorance of so essentially womanly an art as the 
use of the needle. Believe me, yours faithfully, A. E. Ridley. 

Madam, — In various numbers of your valuable periodical there have 
been papers on ' Where to spend a Holiday.' But these are only for the 
young and active. I am a middle-aged lady with a moderate income- 
The circumstances which have made me homeless prevent me leaving 
England. My doctor has recommended me to travel. Would you or 
some of your readers kindly inform me of any boarding-houses or hotels 
where there is a table-d'h6te with a late dinner, where I could get good 
society and accommodation at reasonable charges ; or any families in the 
country who would take in a boarder for a short time ? I know in England 
we have many fine cathedrals, and much beautiful scenery and other 
objects of interest, but the difficulty is how to get to see them without 
great expense. I am. Madam, yours truly, LUCERNA. 

[We have inserted * Lucerna's ' request in spite of our rule respecting anon3niious 
contributions, but answers cannot be forwarded to her unless she sends her address, 
and their insertion in the Gazette is quite uncertain.] 

Madam, — I have just received a letter from Miss Fanny Calder (Hon. 
Sec. to the Northern Union of Training Cookery Schools, 49 Canning 
Street, Liverpool) of which I subjoin some extracts, hoping they may 
induce some of your readers to come forward and train as cookery 
teachers in elementary schools. It appears to be work especially suitable 
for young women living in large towns, who are seeking remunerative 
employment whilst living in their own homes : — 

* Just now the London School Board have applied to us in Liverpool to train 
all their teachers of cookery, of whom they will be employing thirty at a time. We 
have sent some, are sending others, but want more to train, over and above all the 
other appointments^ of which we have many now. The London School Board 
salary of 60/., with a rise to 70/., is small, but their work is easy. In Liverpool 
the salary is 80/., with a rise to 90/. Girls who live in or near London would, 
after all, find 60/. not a bad help towards supporting the home. 

* It now lies in our power to make and keep this branch quite a work for 
ladies, as the preference in an appointment is decidedly given to ladies with an all- 
round education over that class of women who only just get up the subject of 
cookery and know little outside of it. But if ladies do not come forward we must 
take a less educated class, and they will lose their chance.' 

Believe me, Madam, yours truly, A. L. Baldock. 

mil House^ Wiftchester, 
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MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from S. D., Mrs. H., *Ely,' and Miss 
L. F. She will be glad to have Parcels 
addressed to her at 15 Dorset Street, 
Baker Street. 



DRESSMAKING. — Wanted im- 
mediately, a PUPIL to give 
time in the Workroom. No. premium. 
Classes for Instruction in Cutting-out. 
Orders taken for Costumes with the dual 
skirt. Ladies' School of Needle- 
work, 15 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

BRIGHTON.— A Lady wishes to 
LET immediately a Small and 
Convenient HOUSE, Furnished or 
Unfurnished ; or would receive Two 
Ladies to live with her. For parti- 
culars address E. A., 15 Dorset Street, 
Baker Street, w. 

A LADY wishes to dispose of 
one of Hamilton's INVALID 
COUCHES, only been used three or 
four times ; price, 7/. 7^. Also a Gray 
Rampoor Chuddah SHAWL, quite 
new, for three guineas. Address E. A., 
15 Dorset Street, Baker Street, w. 

SEA-SIDE. —Comfortable HOME 
offered to One or Two Ladies ; or 
delicate Child, requiring a mother's 
care. Terms moderate. References 
given and required. Address H., 5 
St. Peter's Road, Margate. 

LADY (over 35), energetic, practical, 
small means, thinking of making 
a Home in United States West ; would 
like to CORRESPOND with another 
Lady having similar views. References 
given and required. Address L., Keats' 
Library, Farnham, Surrey. 



A DEACONESS strongly recom- 
mends a young Woman, aged 25, 
as USEFUL MAID on a Sea Voyaife. 
She is very respectable, trustworthy, 
refined, and obliging, and may be 
willing to remain permanently. Ad- 
dress S. O., c/o Editor, Work and 
Leisure, 18 7 Piccadily, w. 

ALAD Y, about 30 years of :^e, of 
very high qualifications as to 
character and attainments, requires 
Non-resident Work in London as 
SECRETARY or as a TEACHER. 
Salary about 40/. She is business-like, 
punctual, and conscientious; a good 
French and a fair German scholar. 
Apply L. E. M., c/o Editor, Work 
and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A LADY wishes to hear of a SITU- 
ATION for a superior Person 
about 50 years of age. A good Needle- 
woman, well-mannered, kind, and 
willing to work, who would be very 
suitable as 'Mother' in a small Or- 
phanage or Cottage Home. Address 
Mrs. C, c/o Editor, Work and Leisure^ 
18 7 Piccadilly, w. 






A LADY willing to HELP the over- 
worked Superintendent of a Home 
for the Reformation of Young Women, 
is URGENTLY NEEDED in a 
pleasant Suburb of London, with or 
without small Salary. Address E. E., 
c/o Editor, Work and Leisure, 187 Pic- 
cadilly, w. 

HARDY PERENNIALS, including 
Hepaticas, Auriculas, Spirsea, 2d,\ 
Summer Chrysanthemums, Early Pinks, 
3^.; Clove Pinks, Carnations, Crimson 
Dahlias, /^, each, &c. ; Violet and 
Bordering Plants, dd. perdoz. Address 
F., c/o Manager, Work and leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 
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MM. M., 98 A Southampton Row, 
. Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, for which 
application must be by letter only^ with 
full particulars : — 

1. Resident Governess. Just returned 

from Germany. 

2. Lady Help or CompatJ ion. Age 22. 

3. Companion to Invalid. Good tes- 

timonials. 

4. Professed Cook, by day, for Parties. 

5. Good Cook, but deaf. 

6. Housemaid, where Parlourmaid or 

Man kept. 4 years' character. 

7. Two Invalid Attendants' ; not 

Trained Nurses, but experienced. 

8. Useful Maid, or would take House- 

maid. 3 years' character. 

9. Elderly Cook • Housekeeper. 9 

years' character. 

10. Kitchenmaids, young, and Under 

Housemaids. 

11. Groom, 19. 2 years' character. 

Wants to be Under Coachman, or 
can take Single-handed. Rides 
and Drives well. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL 
For the Paralyzed and Epileptic, \ 

Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 



A GRAND CONCERT 

WILL BE GIVEN 

In Aid of the BUILDINQ FUND, 

On Saturday^ June 23rd, at 3 p,m., 
In Powis Place, Queen Square. 

Apply for Tickets to M. M. Moran, 

98A Southampton Row, Russell Sq. W.C 

£iis.y loj. 6d,, or 3 for;fi u., & 5^. 

ST. CECILIA SOCIETY, 

Band ami Chorus of Ladies. 

Conductor ... Mr. Malcolm Lawson. 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, 

ON 

Thursday Evening June 14, 1883, 
At 8 ptin* 

Tickets from Hqn. Sec, Miss Ev'ERETT 
Green, lOQ Gower Street. 



A LADY offers share of a pleasant and 
convenient STUDIO to another, 
at St. John's Wood. References to a 
R.A. Terms very moderate. Address 
Y., c/o Manager, Work and Leisure^ 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

A GENTLEWOMAN, residing in 
pleasant Country Town (Sussex), 
offers a quiet, inexpensive HOME to a 
Lady, or part of Small House might be 
had independently. Good situation. 
References exchanged. Address Z., 
c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

A YOUNG LADY, residing in Ken- 
sington, wishes to add to her in- 
come by doing MILLINERY or 
DRESSMAKING, or helping to Re- 
pair or Re-model WARDROBES. 
She is a beautiful Needlewoman, has 
good taste, and has been apprenticed 
for a short time to a good house of 
business; or Secretarial work will be 
acceptable. Address M. J. S., c/o 
Editor, Work and Lei sure, 187 Pic- 
cadilly, w. 

CAN any one recommend a HOME 
for a little Girl of 6, whose Mother 
is a Trained Nurse? She could pay 
about 5j. a-week. Address Editor, 
Work and Ldstwe, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A MATRON, able to carry on the 
work of TRAINING Ten young 
GIRLS for SERVICE, and influencing 
them for good, while undertaking the 
Charge of a small Clergy-house, is 
needed in the Midland Counties. Wages 
from 25/. Address Editor, Work and 
Leisure y 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A LADY, who has been thoroughly 
trained in three large Hospitals^ 
and holds a Midwifery Certificate* is open 
to an ENGAGEMENT ABROAD, 
or would undertake NURSING DU- 
TIES in Rome. Apply for particulars to 
Nurse, c/o Editor, Work and Leisure^ 
187 Piccadilly, w. 

C^AN any one recommend a superior 
/ Man and Wife to live Rent Free 
in a Village Workman's Hall, to. keep 
it clean and to exercise a good influence 
upon those who frequent it? A man 
accustomed to Gardening could find 
employment in the neighbourhood. 
Apply, Rent Free, c/o Editor, Work 
and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 
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A FEW HINTS FOR THE VOYAGE TO SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Emigrant's best Moti'o : — 
* Two hands to work addressed, aye for His praise ; 
Two feet that never rest, walking His ways.* 




ERY pleasant, very happy homes, can be made in 
South Africa ; but those emigrants who intend to 
settle there must go forth prepared to work, and to 
meet with difficulties and trials unlike those that they have 
to do with in England. 

The climate differs very much from our English climate;, 
but it is by no means always hot in Africa, as some suppose^ 
In Natal, and especially in its up-country districts, great cold 
is felt in July and August, and in the latter month I have 
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more than once seen snow on the Kathlamba or Drakensberg 
mountains, which bound Natal on the north-west. On the 
coast the heat is nearly tropical in summer, and the nights 
are very trying ; but up country the nights are cool, and the 
mornings not so hot as to render stirring work impossible, 
unless a desert wind is blowing. When that scorching blast 
comes. It is wisest for new-comers to shut up the house and 
devote the day to quiet needlework. After a time they 
will learn how much heat and work combined they are able 
ta bear. 

June and July are good months for the voyage to South 
Africa, as then the sun's power is not felt south of the 
equator as it is in what are with us in England the cold 
winter months. In Natal, February is the hottest month, and 
then the temperature is about 74° in the shade at Durban. 
Two or three nights of discomfort must be expected in the 
tropics, especially if the sleeping-cabin contains many people ; 
but they are soon over, and then cloaks and wraps will be 
required for the rest of the voyage. It is always colder out 
at sea than when one * hugs the land ' — except, of course, in 
the tropics. On going on board the steamer at the Docks or 
Southampton, it is best for each occupant of every cabin to 
go down turn by turn, and immediately arrange her little 
matters there — i,e. put up the bags on nails within reach; 
see that brushes, comb and night-clothes, are within reach 
from the bed, &c., for no one knows, or can foresee or realise, 
what will be the sensations she may have when the steamer 
is first 'under way.' Sickness, giddiness, headache, may 
attack the- poor landswoman, and soon render her simply 
unable to do anything but reel into the berth, and there 
islowly and painfully change her day for -night clothes. 
Some people go to bed before the vessel moves from har- 
bour, and under some circumstances this would be a wise 
<:ourse; but not, I imagine, if there are many occupants 
of one <:abin. 

Nothing ean make the first start from home a joyous 
thing, arid sea -sickness is depressing while it lasts ; and 
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though the suffering soon (in most cases) passes away, the 
patient is very helpless while it lasts. Therefore I repeat, 
let her secure her cabin-bag on the wall as soon as may be, 
and make certain there is nothing belonging to her that will 
be likely to roll about when the sea is rough. 

I have had experience of the acrobatic properties of 
things that appeared quiet and innocent while the steamer 
lay at anchor ; and one wild night, when I had incautiously 
gone to bed in my *sofa berth' without putting up the 
movable wooden side of it, a great lurch of the gallant 
steamer caused me, with the whole of my bedding, to slide 
on to the floor! There I sat, in tJie dark, while my com- 
panions opposite alternately laughed and sympathised ; and, 
to add to my trouble, down came a bottle of Eau-de-Cologne 
from some shelf where its owner had placed it, and its desti- 
nation was — my eye! No un travelled person can have any 
idea of the way in which articles fly about the cabin. Clothes 
that have been neatly folded and laid on the bed overnight, 
will be found in all corners of the place when the morning 
dressing-bell rings ; and in some weathers it is best to fold 
under-clothes beneath the pillow, lay your head firmly to rest 
on them, and then — ^wish them a secure berth ! 

The fewer essences, spirits, and drops, taken into the 
cabin, and finally into the perturbed stomach, as preventives 
of sickness, the better. Let the disturbed region rest until 
nature has restored it to its normal condition, and then the 
emigrant will do justice to the steamer fare ; but, unless 
in very bad cases of prolonged sickness, I am sure it is best 
to avoid brandy, soda-water, peppermint, &c., until the sick- 
ness has passed. The smell of these things in a close cabin 
is very intolerable, but some of them may, perhaps, be well 
used on deck after the sickness has left the sufferer weak. 
There are homoeopathic remedies for sickness which can be 
tried without producing horrible odours, if the patient be not 
patient enough to let Nature have her way ; and there is an 
effervescent powder, called Caffeine, which is good for a tire- 
some sea headache that some people suffer from. at intervals 
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all through the voyage. This sea-sickness shows itself in 
various ways. The sleeping-cabin on board ship is at best 
bujt small, and yet it offers a great field for flowers of kind- 
ness and charity ; and the passenger, young or old, who can 
declare, * I have finished the voyage without quarrelling with 
a soul,' is indeed to be commended. 

I should advise cabin fellow-travellers to agree on having 
the ^port' open as much as waves and the steward will 
permit ; but it should never be opened * on the sly,' if autho- 
rities forbid it, and say that it- is dangerous. One's life on 
board should. be in subjection to the masters of the ship, 
who know what is the right thing to be done, and although 
'Britannia rules the waves,' yet women's rights should be 
waived on the sea. And this leads me to another hint. You 
can expect no privacy to speak of in the sleeping-cabin, and 
therefore it is well to retire to bed prepared to find steward, 
and perhaps carpenter, leaning over you when you wake, or 
to hear from the other cabin-holders that they woke in the 
night, and were aware of some one being in the room 
standing by the * port.' I always choose the sofa-berth, and 
therefore naturally find the steward bending over my berth in 
order to reach the window, if it has to be shut during the 
night. A full, deep dressing-jacket of print dr dimity is a 
comfort, as flannel jackets or dressing-gowns are sometimes 
too warm. Clothed in a good jacket, and with the bed-^ 
clothes well tucked in, the traveller can lie still and calmly 
receive the steward's visit, if sudden rough weather compel 
his entrance during hours of the night or early morning. In 
long sailing voyages it used to be found advisable to throw 
away soiled linen ; and although this is not necessary in the 
South African voyage of a month long, I still think it would 
be advisable for emigrants to do so. Calico is so cheap 
in England that several suits of under-linen could be made 
up for the voyage at little expense, and when done with they 
might be given to the stewardess, who deserves any little 
present that can be given her by those she has tended in their 
suffering. At the towns where the steamers land us laundry* 
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work is expensive, and unless special arrangements are made 
for emigrants, they, like all new-comers to strange lands, 
will be fleeced in this matter as in all others ; and it would, 
I imagine, be awkward to go about the new country en- 
cumbered by a great bag, or many great bags, of unwashed 
clothes. It IS a different thing when one is going direct 
to one's own home, or to a farm already occupied by 
relations. 

My hint on clothes is, perhaps, becoming rather a broad 
one when I advise every one to change under-things very often 
on the voyage. Plenty of clean linen can be kept in the 
cabin-box under the berth, and clothes worn long in hot 
weather are, / know^ objectionable to fieighbotcrs, if not to the 
wearer. The fewer dresses kept in the cabin and out of the. 
baggage-room box the better, and as the room is open on 
most steamers every ten days or so, there need be no trouble 

on this head. 

* « « « 4^ « 

It would be a blessing to the whole community on board 
if the emigrant women would use their rights and their in- 
fluence in one important particular. It has nothing to do 
with the seamen's rights, but only concerns themselves. 
When the steamer reaches a port the captain's jurisdiction 
over passengers ceases, and then the weak and ill-disposed 
make a terrible use of their liberty. One watches them 
rushing on shore, with, as might be imagined, a laudable 
curiosity to see the new country. They return at night quite 
out of their senses. They have met their old enemy, the 
lord of the English public -house, succumbed to it, and 
returned so drunk that some cannot even keep their footing 
in crossing the plank from shore to steamer. How are such 
men to get on in a country where wine is cheap and rum is 
one of the exports.'* Their womenkind have it in their 
power to help them, by giving the farmhouse or the little 
shop a charm that will outweigh allurements of the canteen ; 
but if a human being will be a sot in spite of all succouring 
hands, who, indeed, can cure and prevent him ? K. Giles. 
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(ttotttttrg Homes for ®oton (ftUVtixm. 

FROM the numerous answers received to the request made in our ad- 
vertising columns last month for a country home for a little g^rl of 
six, it would seem that the idea of * boarding-out ' homeless children in 
families is taking root very widely in this country. While availing our- 
selves of this opportunity of thanking the many correspondents who have 
taken the trouble of sending particulars of homes they could recommend, 
and whose number makes this the most convenient way of acknowledging 
the valuable information they have given, we cannot refrain from making 
a few remarks arising out of a perusal of their letters, which may be of 
some use in future. 

First, we gather that 5^*. a-week is a sum for which it is quite possible 
to board and lodge a child without loss to the family of a working man, 
as that is the amount with which most seem quite satisfied, though there 
is occasionally a reservation that clothing is not included, or a stipula- 
tion that school fees must be paid. The next point of interest brought 
out in these letters is the number of rather superior homes in healthy dis» 
tricts ready to receive town children, in many instances with the addi- 
tional advantage of supervision by the lady who recommends them. 
It is in this latter connexion that a word of warning may be w^ell upon a 
point which seems to be frequently overlooked by the benevolent persons 
who are interested in procuring child-lodgers. Taking into consideration 
the rather careless habits of even the respectable poor, and of the small 
convenience for the proprieties of life which even rather better-built 
cottages afford, it seems worth while noticing that many of the homes 
offered to this little girl were in families where the children are boys only, 
or with widows with children, neither sex nor age being specified. Now 
any one conversant with the accommodation and standard of refinement 
too often to be met with in such homes, will consider it most unwise to 
introduce a little girl into a family of boys only, or, as a rule, into one in 
which boys as well as girls are to be found. The rather slack arrange- 
ments permissible among brothers and sisters are quite undesirable for 
a child who does not belong to the family, and a very important point in 
boarding-out a child is the sex of those other children with whom it will 
have to live in the close and intimate companionship of a home a few feet 
square. No one need fancy that this is an exaggerated and absurd preju- 
dice, nor that a sort of conventual seclusion is desired. At school, and 
with neighbours' children of both sexes, there is always as much inter ' 
course as is requisite for learning how to behave modestly and properly 
towards the opposite sex, and where the sacred family tie of brotherhood 
is wanting, it is better for girls to be brought up alone, even with the dis- 
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advantage which it undoubtedly is to them of separation from the other 
sex. In the present condition of English cottage homes, however, it is 
the less disadvantage of the two. 

Another criticism we would venture to make is that some of the letters 
gave no particulars, though they required a great many, while others 
gave no clue to the whereabouts of the home recommended beyond the 
probability that it was likely to be somewhere in the locality from which 
the writer dated. 

With these strictures, offered in no ungrateful or unfriendly spirit, but 
with earnest wishes that there had been several instead of only one little 
girl to place in these happy havens of promised love and protection, we 
hope that these few lines may induce more persons to interest themselves 
in the cause of boarding-out homeless children, and to such we need 
hardly say that we shall gladly forward a list of those homes offered to us 
last month. 




I^osfpital Mlorfe in Sl^aliaffasfcar. 

FEW facts concerning the previous history of the lady 
whose very remarkable work is described in the following 
papers will certainly be welcome to all who read her simple 
narrative. So exceptional indeed were the circumstances, and so 
appalling were the conditions under which she undertook her noble 
and self-imposed task, that without a strong guarantee of its truth, 
and some account of the training which enabled her to perform such 
arduous and unusual duties, it would be an almost incredible tale. 
Even as it stands, some details, have been omitted as being too 
painful for publication ; but it seemed better to allow the greater 
part to appear exactly as it was written, rather than to lose the force 
and reality of the original by more artistic literary treatment 

Miss Emily G , the daughter of a well-known London clergy- 
man, and now the wife of a missionary in Tasmania, went out in 
-1875 ^o assist a lady in starting a small hospital at Antananarivo in 
Madagascar, in which island one of her brothers, who has worked as 
a missionary there for eight years, was already established. She had 
been trained in St Thomas's Hospital, London, as a * Nightingale 
Nurse,' and had since worked for nearly two years in other insti- 
tutions, besides undergoing three months' study of midwifery in one 
of the best London Lying-in Hospitals. It will be seen, therefore, that* 
,she was not ill-prepared foi: the work which awaited her^ though it is 
•not too much to say that nothing but the highest Christian principle 
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superadded to her training could have carried her successfully 
through it. In course of time she undertook the sole charge of the 
hospital at Antananarivo, having under her one nurse, a highly trained 
working woman, whom she left in charge when, a few years after, she 
visited Tamatave, and the events occurred which she describes in the 
following narrative : — 

In September, 1876, the writer of the following pages found herself in Tama- 
tave, where she intended to spend some short time ; Tamatave being, as all 
my readers may perhaps not know, a seaport town on the east coast of the island of 
Madagascar. During my stay there such sad circumstances connected with a 
recent outbreak of smallpox were brought before my notice, that I resolved to try 
what could be done towards alleviating conditions of suffering which could not 
possibly exist in any civilised country. In this attempt many incidents occurred 
which illustrated the customs of the people of Madagascar, and brought out some 
of their strange superstitions. I think that an account of my work, as it went on 
from day to day, may be the best way of making my readers acquainted with 
them, and may also be generally interesting. Tamatave is a town eminently 
conducive to the spread of any contagious disease. It has a population of about 
7000 people, of a very mixed origin, and containing representatives of many 
different nationalities. It is built on sand, and is mainly composed of Malagasy 
huts, which are built in rows close together and placed two or three feet above 
the ground. The materials used in constructing them are *falafa,* the midribs of the 
leaves of the travellers' tree, fastened together by pieces of bamboo to form the walls, 
the dried leaves themselves being used to thatch the roof. The framework of these 
huts is exceedingly slender, and mostly consists of branches and young trees. 
Their size varies from six feet to eighteen feet in length with a corresponding 
width. The floor is made of *rapaka,' the bark of the rofid palm. This descrip- 
tion will show that nothing short of destruction could disinfect a house of 
this kind. 

The only thoroughfare in Tamatave, worthy of the name of a street, is what is 
called Royal Street, a few yards from the sea-shore, and is lined with a better class 
of dwellings, mostly of wood, which serve as the shops of the different foreigners — 
a strange medley of Malabars, Creoles from Mauritius, Bourbon, and Seychelles^ 
Arabs, French, and a thin scattering of Americans, Germans, and English. 

On my arrival in this place the epidemic had assumed a sufficiently grave character 
to have already caused a panic. The cases were still isolated, were increasing ; the 
people were terribly afraid, and no wonder, for this was the treatment to which small* 
pox 'patients were subjected : — The relations of the sick person would strive to con* 
ceal the fact of their having a case of smallpox on their premises, and when they 
could do so no longer, after the police had become acquainted with it, either very 
early in the morning or late at night, police, told off for the purpose, visited the 
house and drove the patient out into the country. Whether the patient was 
covered with the horrible disease or not did not matter. I heard of this being 
done forcibly, and blows being used ; but whether this was true I cannot say. If the 
' patient had friends who cared at all for him, they would carry him in a large sheet 
of coarse native cloth, slung on a pole, and borne by two men on their shoulders, 
out of the town, and would travel some distance into the country, and take up 
Uti&x abode in the woods, where they either inhabited som^ deserted house, or else 
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drove a few stakes into the ground and made a little hut of the kind I have 
already described. But if the sick person had no friends he was indeed in a 
miserable plight, and this was not unfrequently the case. 

In Madagascar there are no roads, and the only means of transmitting luggage 
from one place to another is by the help of men. These men, called Maromita, or 
Marmites, carry their burdens suspended on a pole, which they support on their 
shoulders. Tamatave being a large trading-place, and sending goods both up to 
Antananarivo, the capital of Madagascar, and also to several other large towns, 
there are often a great number of these Marmites, or bearers, sometimes even as 
many as from 1500 to 2000, waiting to be employed, and others just dischargedr 
These men come down chiefly from the capital without wives or families, and only 
obtain shelter in the huts where they buy their rice ; they are therefore quite 
friendless. When any of them fell ill and were driven out, they went some 
distance, and then, if the disease was very severe, they no doubt, according to 
many of the stories told, just lay down and died, and their bodies were devoured 
by native dogs. 

There was a case of one of these friendless men, who, however, managed to 
keep himself alive in the following manner. On being driven from the town, he 
took refuge in a small hut of leaves which he made for himself in the woods, near 
a field of manive. Morning and night he dug up with his fingers a few roots of 
manive, which he ate, and so sustained life. After a time, however, the owner of 
the manive, observing that his roots disappeared rapidly, laid wait for the thief; 
and to his credit he it said, on finding out who it was, supplied him with 
food until he was able to return to the town. Another man in like case used to 
go every night near a small village, where some friendly people put out broken 
rice for him, and so he also contrived to exist. But these, my readers will see, were 
not severe cases of smallpox, unable to do anything for themselves, but men who 
had the disease in a milder form. Day by day came in terrible stories of the 
sufferings of these smallpox patients, and at length, after much talk, we began 
seriously to think whether some measures could not be taken to try and alleviate 
them. A house not very far from the town was procured for me to live in, and 
in the large compound surrounding it we determined to run up Malagasy huts to 
shelter the patients. My house had the disadvantage of not being weather-proof, 
as the rain came in through the roof and the wind through the sides, and the hut» 
were still more fragile. 

I received my first patients at the beginning of November. A rich man of the 
town, who had lost a great many of his slaves by the epidemic, had a favourite 
freedman and his wife, who were both stricken, and as there were already two 
small houses in the compound he willingly undertook to put them in repair, and 
the sick people were speedily removed to them. I was sanguine and full of hope 
as to the good I should do, but the difficulties were greater than I had foreseen* 
I was single-handed, shunned by almost every one as an infected person, and at 
first only received help from a kind-hearted chemist of the town, who had spent 
some time in a hospital at Mauritius, who volunteered his services as doctor ; bnt 
he did not understand Malagasy, and what I knew after eighteen months' residence 
in Madagascar was gained at the capital, and the Hova dialect is very different 
from the coast Betsimizaraka. 

The whole population of the town subscribed to give me money for the under^ 
taking, but I had no houses in which to receive the sick, and workmen were 
afraid of cpming near the place after the arrival of the first patient I did succeed 
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in buying a few huts, which were removed to the hospital compound, and served . 
for those who had no friends ; but they were wretched affairs. A hut cost from . 
seven to ten dollars, being made according to the description before given of 
Malagasy dwellings. The condition of these huts was not improved by their 
removal, and, never very strong at the best, afforded miserable shelter for sick 
people. But the difficulties with the patients were even greater than with their 
abodes. The Malagasy at the capital had for some years beep assisted by 
missionaries when ill, a hospital had been founded there, and they had become 
somewhat accustomed to the habits of civilised people in sickness ; but nothing of 
the sort had ever been tried at Tamatave. There, all except the very few richer 
and more intelligent, who bought medicine of the chemists, followed Malagasy 
customs, and drank Malagasy medicine. It is curious that, in a very hot climate 
like that of Madagascar, the people should have so much faith in heat as a curative 
power, but so it is ; the first essential in sickness to the Malagasy is a good fire. 
Time after time have I visited the huts ; no matter whether early morning or hot 
midday, always the same burning fire in them. With a sun nearly vertical burn- 
ing rae with its heat, my feet scorched by the sand on which I trod, feeling I 
walked a few yards only at the risk of sunstroke, I have entered the huts of the 
sick and found the patient bathed in perspiration, with an enormous wood fire 
within a foot of his head, and the whok hut full of smoke. I ordered the fires to 
be put out, and, more than that, actually saw it done ; explained to the people how 
much harm it did to the sick : they listened, agreed, promised not to light it 
again, but next time I went I found it exactly the same. The Malagasy are a 
very polite people ; they never dissent from anything you say, but they make up 
for this by doing as they please : a servant will express the greatest willingness to 
obey your commands without the faintest intention of ever fulfilling one of them. 
Another Malagasy idea of nursing was never to give the sick anything cold to 
drink, and the poor patients swallowed large quantities of warm water, under the 
impression that it was good for them. 

But, great as were my difficulties connected with their dwellings, and their 
refusal to do as I told them, perhaps the most trying feature of my work was the 
visits of the friends, or rather their residence with the sick. One patient would 
perhaps have five, six, or even more friends, with him night and day, in a hut but 
a few feet square : these friends took it in turn to perform small services for him, 
such as fetch water, prepare rice, and so on ; they frequently brought their 
children, babies even, with them, and spent much of their time asleep round the 
sick. I used constantly to turn several of them out, but directly my back was 
turned they came in again. It is curious that while assembling thus uselessly, as 
it seemed, round their own friends, and exposing themseves to infection which 
they dreaded, they professed to be. afiraid of rendering the smallest service to any 
to whom they were not related. This is, I suppose, to be explained by the fact 
that the Malagasy are wholly ignorant of the first principles of Christian love. A$ 
£3Lr as I had any experience of them at Tamatave, they showed no compassion at 
all towards each other, or real care and trouble even for their own relations. 

When first I began my work I felt sanguine as to the good I should do, but, 
alas ! I found the difficulty of overcoming the prejudices and ignorance of the 
people so overwhelming that I often doubted if I had effected anything. The 
question of diet was also one of much difficulty ; the Malagasy custom is to eat 
twice a-day, and the two cookings of rice are the principal events of daily life. 

The first, meal takes place before midday, and the second, the evening onei 
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soon after sunset. The rice is prepared in a wooden mortar, with a long wooden 
pestle, and the chaff sifted from it ; doing this, fetching the water, and making the 
fire, compose the day's work of most Malagasy. Their food is very simple ; a 
heaped-up dish of rice, with beef, fowl, or v^etables to moisten it, is all they need. 
Not to be able to eat rice is to be very ill indeed, and I have seen patients 
covered with the pustular eruption, unable to see, burning with fever, and yet 
devouring a large soup-plateful of rice ; indeed I had several cases in which the 
patient actually died in the very act of eating rice. 

In my first zeal I tried to diet the sick, to give them milk and broth and light 
food, but as the numbers increased I gave up the attempt as hopeless. The 
numbers rapidly grew, for as soon as the people learnt that they might bring their 
sick they did so, often running up huts during the night, and the whole compound 
soon became full of them, and presented the aspect of a small village. 

Before the end of the month I had about sixty sick people under my charge, 

living in about twenty-five huts. Some of these huts were, however, mere holes two 

or three feet high — just leaves tied together, and the patients lay on the bare 

^ound. I had a few mattresses given to me, but the demand was too great for 

the supply. When our numbers became so great help came in the person of a 

doctor from the capital, who wanted to cross to Mauritius ; the quarantine with 

that island was very strict, and for some months ships refused passengers, and 

indeed scarcely any visited Tamatave for some time. On account of this difficulty 

the doctor was detained at Tamatave, and did his utmost to help the work of the 

liospital. Of course, for any Englishwoman to attempt nursing smallpox patients 

in huts under a tropical sun was a matter of physical impossibility ; all I could do 

mras to give remedies and visit the patients, in order, as fiajr as possible, to see the 

medicine given and measures for their comfort carried out. Every morning the 

doctor and I spent some hours in visiting them, writing out cases, taking temperatures, 

and prescribing, and after that came the giving out medicine, wine, and applications. 

Then the increasing heat and exhaustion prevented my doing anything but attend to 

a specially pressing case until the day became cooler. Into some of the houses it 

was impossible to enter. I had in hospital a large number of friendless people, 

especially men, and sometimes five or six of them covered with confluent small* 

pox, lying in one hut : to stand at the door was almost more than one could bear. 

The care of these people was a difficulty, but I generally managed to secure the 

services of a convalescent patient, whom I paid, and who at any rate prevented 

their dying of starvation. Every evening, while the epidemic was at its height, 

we had short prayers, conducted by the Missionary in charge of the Church 

Missions at Tamatave. The friends of the sick and convalescents assembled in the 

open space before the huts, and, seated on a mat or on the grass, listened, often for 

the first time, to the words of salvation and prayer to a living God. 

Madagascar is called a Christian country, and the ruling race, the Hovas, are 
commanded by their sovereign to pray, and they accordingly assemble for public 
worship. But the subject tribe in Tamatave, the Bitsimizaraka, have no love for 
the fitshions of the Hovas, and are densely ignorant. Their ideas of worship are 
to be seen scattered about in the woods, consisting of a stick or a stone covered 
with rag anointed with grease ; near to it a pole with the horns of bullocks, whether 
few or many, on it. This is the manner of their temples. Here they slaughter and 
eat bullocks and hang up their horns, pour out libations of rum, of which they also 
freely partake, pray to the spirits of their ancestors and to an unknown god, and make 
vows of slaughtering more bullocks and pouring out more rum if their prayers 
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are heard. These places are surrounded by graves. Hollowed out trunks of 
trees often enclose the bodies, which are placed above the ground ; at their heads 
are put bottles containing rum and water, also bowls with tobacco. I saw 
some curious graves while on a visit to Fen van vo, a small town about seventy 
miles north of Tamatave. A little island close to the coast contains the graves of 
several Betsimizaraka kings. These graves are little houses without any side-walls, 
and only nobles are allowed to have them erected ; they are called Trano-manara, 
or Cold Houses ; i.e., houses where no fires are lighted. Inside the graves are 
covered with blocks of rough coral or stones, and at the head is placed rum and 
water and bowls of tobacco ; on some are fans made of dried leaves. The piety 
of the Malagasy about their ancestors is largely mingled with a feeling of fear, and 
on wet windy nights they will get up and beat the walls of their houses in order to 
drive away their spirits, which they think take shelter under the eaves from the 
inclemency of the weather. 

I must again revert to my account of the Hospital. When my patients became 
very numerous I received a little help in procuring the services of a native, a 
brave-hearted man, a member of the English Church Mission, who twice a-day, 
sometimes oftener, went round to all the houses, explained to the people what to 
do to carry out properly the directions given by the doctor and myself, assisted in 
applying the remedies, exhorted them to put out the fires, and rendered them what 
assistance he could. Of this man I must say a few words. He was excellent in 
rendering what assistance he could, and to my inquiry respecting his own safety 
said that he had had smallpox when young, and had also been vaccinated. He 
continued his labours nobly for some time ; one Sunday, when he came to give 
me an account of his work, he complained of feeling very poorly. I gave some tea 
and medicine, and felt rather anxious about him, as only a few days before he had 
had a great shock in the death of his brother. He had built a house in our com- 
pound for this brother, who was seized with hsemorrhagic smallpox of a very 
virulent character ; he was put into a palanquin to be brought to the hospital, and 
died immediately. The day after this man, Rafiringa, visited me he did not appear, 
and sent word that he was unwell. On Tuesday I went to see him, and from his 
state felt only too sure what his malady must be. As gently as I Could I told 
him that I feared he had taken smallpox. * Quite impossible!' he said; * quite 
impossible ! I have had it ; it cannot be smallpox ! * Sad and afraid I left him, 
after giving him some simple medicine. A day or two afterwards a message was 
brought to me saying that he was very ill with smallpox and was coming at once td 
the Hospital. Alas ! when I saw him I felt sure what the result must be. He was 
covered with smallpox of the bright red kind, and evidently very ill. For a few 
days we did as much for him as possible, but at the end of that time he was 
manifestly d)dng. The clergyman was sent for in order that he should receive the 
Holy Communion, and I did not think that he would live through the service. 
He did, however, appear to revive a little, and when it was finished informed his 
slaves, who had all been assembled, of his last wishes. I left him for a little 
while, after which he again sent for me. On returning to him I was astonished : 
he was very weak, just dying ; nevertheless he had caused himself to be dressed out 
in his Sunday best. A slave had washed him, and there he lay gasping out his last 
breath, dressed in black trowsers, coat, and waistcoat, with a clean linen shirt, 
silk tie and breast-pin, his chin bound with a silk neckerchief. Never shall I 
forget how curious to me seemed the sight of a man wasting, as it seemed, his 
small remnant of life in caring about such things : truly it was * the ruling passion 
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strong in death.' A short time and he was dead. It was a great shock to us. He 
had helped in our work, and from his own account had seemed so unlikely to 
catch the disease, and then to die of it in the most malignant form appeared as if 
we too might have cause to tremble. The Malagasy watch by their dead all night» 
if they die so late as to be unable to be buried. Mostly they are buried a few 
hours after death, a proceeding rendered necessary by the excessive heat of the 
climate on the coast. Rafiringa died late on Saturday afternoon ; he was un- 
married and well to do, and it was thought desirable to pay all due honour to his 
remains, and due honour amongst the Malagasy consists very much in eating and 
drinking on such occasions. During the night I heard a great noise going on 
outside, which I endeavoured feebly to quell, but the next morning the scene was 
terrible. Before leaving my house I saw a great fray going on, and on walking on 
saw a paid nurse of mine, and a man engaged nursing a friend, fighting furiously ; 
indeed I thought one would have been strangled, and I had some difl&culty in 
jseparating them : forming a ring around the combatants were friends, convalescents, 
and nurses. On entering the houses of the sick I soon discovered the root of the 
mischief — every one, almost without exception, was drunk, sick and whole alike ; 
men and women covered with the loathsome disease, hardly as it seemed able to 
stand, had crawled out to get the rum that had been freely circulated by the slaves 
of the dead man to all who would come and watch with them round his dead 
body. To question or to prescribe was utterly useless, for there was scarcely any 
one in the compound sufficiently sober to answer. I witnessed a curious sight. 
The nurse of one of the patients, one of those who had fought in the morning, 
began to fight again. The doctor gravely rebuked him, and asked him how he, 
standing as he was amongst so many sick, even dying people, could behave in such 
a manner. At this rebuke the man went down on his knees before an old judge, 
a respectable old man, almost the only sober one in the place, who was nursing 
his wife and family, and begged him to beat him on the head, as he said he could 
not help being so wicked. The old judge gravely took a long bamboo, which the 
Betsimizaraka used for carrying water, and beat the man hard on the top of the 
head with it. *Not hard enough,' said the man; and the judge accordingly re- 
doubled his blows, blows which would probably have broken the skull of ap 
European, but appeared to have no effect on this black. *Now pour water on me,' 
said the man ; upon which, with equal gravity, the old judge tipped up the bamboo, 
and soused the man thoroughly with water, drenching his shirt. The man then 
Stood up apparently refreshed by the process. 

While I am talking about nurses, I must say a few words about a custom of 
jsome of these people. Amongst the Malagasy there is a fashion of swearing 
brotherhood between two men, and in case of either being ill or in trouble, his 
sworn, or blood-brother, is bound to assist and to nurse him. The ceremony is 
performed by each drawing a drop of blood from the other and drinking iU 
The custom is purely heathenish: the brothers have a wife in common, are 
bound to assist each other on all occasions, and promote each other's welfare. 
This being the case, some of my patients were nursed by their sworn brothers'^ 
The relationship contracted in the way I have described is amongst the Mala* 
gasy stronger than even the tie of blood, and connected with it is a great deal 
of superstition. Two men who are sworn brothers will agree that the spirit of 
the one who dies first will come and fetch the other after a given time, settled 
upon between them, and the tales that are sometimes told of the fulfilment of 
these agreements are probably too marvellous to be true. 
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One day, going round the compound, I saw that there was an occupant in ft 
very tiny hut. This hut was about six feet long by three wide, had been built as a 
sort of kitchen by a man whose femily and slaves as they sickened, one after the 
other, were occupying the adjoining houses. A man was lying on the bare 
ground in this hut, and on summoning him to the door we saw he was very ill. 
:*Who is attending to this man?' we inquired. * His owner does not care about 
him,' was the reply. 'But the man is very ill,' was our indignant answer. No 
matter that, evidently the adjoining house was full of the slaves of his master, but 
they would do nothing for him, their fellow-slave ; we requested one to fetch food 
and medicine for him, but no, no one would come. * His master did not care 
about him,' was their answer to my demand for help in his behalf. Angry and 
indignant, I summoned two of the paid nurses to carry him to the hut where were 
placed those sick who had no friends. But I had the greatest difficulty in making 
myself obeyed ; no one was willing to do anything for the poor fellow. I then sent 
my own cook to take him some rice ; to which, however, the cook strongly objected. 
'It was not the Malagasy custom,' he said, 'to do anything for a slave whose 
master did not like him.' I said, * Let the man die without help?' He shrugged his 
shoulders and said, ' I do not know, but that is the Malagasy custom : no one will 
help a slave whose master does not like him.' I did my best to have the man 
taken care of, for he was very ill ; a few days afterwards he died, a merciful 
dispensation I could not help thinking for a man to whom the world seemed 
so hard. I could not find out that the man had committed any fault, it was 
simply that he was disliked by his master : he was not at all a pleasant-looking 
fellow. 

The house in which the friendless were lodged was very full : there were six 
men in it, all very ill, and the smell was intolerable to us ; the Malagasy did not 
seem much affected by it. One night a man, a Creole of Mauritius, died ; he had 
been very ill, delirious, and had several times escaped, wandered about all night 
and returned. I always had great trouble with delirious patients, my nurses being 
not only perfectly untrained, but also most untrustworthy ; and I had the greatest 
horror of binding the patients in any way, as I not only thought it injurious to 
them, but it excited great fear in the others' minds. I think only once I had a 
patient bound. 

This delirious Creole was a British subject. He died late at night, and there 
was no choice except to put his body out in the compound : the living must be 
first considered. Early in the morning I sent word to H.B.M. Consul that a 
British subject had died. Receiving no communication for some hours, I de- 
termined that the man should be buried. He was lying on the grass covered with 
a cloth under a fierce sun, and I thought that his remaining there would make 
us all ill. But burying him was easier said than done. . . . However, money will 
■do most things in Madagascar, and after some delay I found four men willing to 
effect the burial for sixpence each. I accompanied them a little distance to the 
•sandy tract near the sea-shore, and there a deep hole was dug, and the body put 
in and covered up with sand. Not long after H.B.M. Consul sent a solid coffin 
and some men to conduct the burial. I suggested disinterment, but disinterring 
a smallpox patient is a dangerous task and one not to be attempted vdth im* 
punity, so the coffin was placed under my house to meet a future emergency, and 
I was much censured for having buried a British subject without a coffin ! 

(To be cotttittutd,) 
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HE old religious holiday is a thing of the past. No 
longer at the bidding of the Church are the spade 
and hoe laid aside, and all alike, from the Hall or 
the cottage, summoned to the services of the village church, 
and afterwards permitted to join in games and dances on the 
village green. There are very few village greens, and thq 
ladies of the Hall, kindly and friendly as they no doubt are^ 
would not really enjoy coming down to join in rustic revels ; 
besides, they are in London in the midst of the * season,' or 
travelling abroad to recruit after its fatigues. 

But the needs of human nature remain the same, and it is 
the recognition of those needs which has created the * Bank 
Holiday ;* and having wisely and well created it, it lies upon 
us to see that the greatest good and the least evil is the result* 

One thing is to be remembered. The holiday is enforced. 
No doubt this is an unavoidable necessity to insure the 
rights of the weaker members of the community, and in great 
manufactories and workshops the ceasing of one branch of 
work entails that of all branches. Still, in some cases it 
comes hard. No work means no bread, neither for father 
nor children. 

To suggest anything with regard to wages is to trench 
upon burning questions, and what in each individual case i^ 
the really just thing is impossible to decide without full 
knowledge ; but it would be perhaps well that masters should 
take into account the character of the compulsory holiday in 
estimating the wages of the week in which it occurs. It is 
often said that time is like money, and it is true — ^they are 
both golden opportunities. 

Feeling the need for time in which to cultivate and educat€^ 
themselves, the higher and cultivated classes have given tO; 
those socially below them these opportunities for good or 
for evil, and upon them rests the responsibilities in a great; 
measure of how they are used. : 
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To many the Bank Holiday merely suggests that house- 
keeping cares are doubled the previous Saturday, that no 
shopping can be done on Monday, and that all railroads, ex- 
hibitions, and places of general resort, are to be carefully 
avoided, and that the keys of garden-doors are to be heed- 
fully looked to. Now is this taking up our share of the 
national responsibility which we have created? 

Is there not some * Master' to Whom each of us owes 
spiritual allegiance, Who has taught us, some by the printed 
word, some by the yet more precious word of mouth, the value 
of art, the beauty of form, the delight of colour ? Have not 
we all at some time seen through the eye of one more learned 
and more appreciative than ourselves, and learnt lessons never 
to be forgotten, that hang in our mind like precious jewels, a 
possession for ever ? 

To read some books, to go through a museum or a pic- 
ture-gallery with an artist, to visit machinery with an en- 
gineer, to go into a garden with a naturalist, these are Eras in 
life ; we have all had them, they have been the real Aofy-days 
of our life. For a moment the veil has been lifted from the 
face of the Great Mother, and by the words of one of our 
Elder Brothers we have known something of the secrets of 
Nature. 

If we could only think what life would be to us if we had 
never seen a flower or a picture, if we had never heard a 
strain of music, if we had never set eyes on a green field, if 
we had never read a poem, or heard of Shakespeare! It 
would almost be to imagine oneself a blind, deaf mute. 
What would be left ? We could eat, and drink, and starve ; 
we could speak and hear coarse and unkind words, and the 
harsh grating of the unceasing machinery, and the cry of pain. 
Thank God, the kind word that need never be absent. We 
should see the dreary street and the common room, and 
ftiink of the sordid care for mere food and raiment^; and yet is 
not this the life of many of the honest, hard-working men 
and women ? Where and how are they to see pictures, hear 
music, and look on Nature ? and would they understand it if 
they did ? 
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Now, indeed, would the Bank Holiday be a blessed day if 
to each not only the leisure for rest from toil was granted, but 
that they knew that on that day awaited them, for a few hours, 
that feast of the mind that is the highest of all possible en- 
joyment — ^that communion with the mighty dead who have 
left footprints on the sands of time ; or, better still, with that 
Father Who has given us all the book of Nature and taught 
some of us to read it. But this is only possible to us through 
others who know and are willing to teach. We do not turn a 
little child into a cornfield and say, 'There is food for you :* 
we take it to the table and give it bread and me^t, warm and 
ready, the result of thought and care. 

So let us give the spiritual food, learning in this, as we 
may do in many things, from the Bible, and be sure that, to 
use sacred words reverently, *Man does not liv^ by bread 
alone.' It is only a beast that docs that. We say that no 
man's body need die in England for want of a bit of bread ; 
are we quite sure that no man's soul does not die for want of 
a good word ? 

But, it may be objected, this is all very vague. Let us try 
to bring it down to the point of the next Bank Holiday; what 
shall we do with our next national responsibility ? 

First, those of our own household. No doubt we have 
thought of them. Then, is there any governess oi* young 
artist whom we could send for and give a pleasant afternoon 
to, taking them perhaps to a friend's house to see pictures or 
asking some friend to ours for a little music, a nice tea, 
a little fruit, perhaps a little basketful to take home, and if 
there is a garden a few flowers, a hansom cab with the fare 
paid ? — These are very simple pleasures to offer, aild surely 
within the reach of all. 

Then do not we all know some hard-working clergyman 
to whom we could say, * Send us some of your working men 
and women ; we will go to such a Museum which is close by, 
and then we will take them home and give them something 
to eat, arid have a little music in the evening ? We have all 
feme Museum near us, and at least one musical friend, and 
few homies are withoiit some pretty pictures. 

A2 
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Then larger houses, with gardens, can extend a greater 
hospitality, only these are attended with the danger of losing 
sight of the personal element, which is essentiaL 

How many of our working men know Westminster Abbey 
or St. Paul's, to say nothing of the thousand churches whose 
histories are the history of our land? How many small 
Museums are hidden away unknown but by the specialists 
whose business it is to frequent them, which would afford 
untold delight if these specialists would give a couple ol 
hours to explaining their treasures. 

Do not be afraid if jyou, whose eyes rest on this page, want 
to utilise Bank Holiday, to make it a delightful and precious 
thing to some to whom, if left to themselves, may possibly 
convert it into a means of harm, for there is no light without 
shadow. You who have something which all have not, if it is 
only one or two small, pretty rooms, if it is only a small 
garden, if it is only small means ; you can sing one song at 
least ; you could read one poem ; you know something of the 
National Gallery. If, as so often happens in great towns, you 
yourself do not know any of the working classes, write »to 
some of those who know only too many, and state clearly 
what you would feel it possible to do : say, *I can take six 
men, or women, for two hours to the Abbey, and then we can 
go home by boat and dine, and spend the evening together ;' 
or, as very likely this last part of the programme may not be 
possible, you could take them to a Coffee-tavern ; or perhaps 
you may not have the money at command, you may have 
what, believe me, is far more valuable, time and strength ; say, 
' I will come and give you so many hours to take any of your 
people over the National Gallery.' 

These are the small town ways. Of the delights of 
country excursions, of the one day in the country, we cannot 
speak ; all know what that is. Only as the sun sinks on the 
first Monday in August, may it set on a day that has been 
made a marked one to many by the beginning or renewal of 
intercourse with something better and higher than their every- 
day life, something that all may take back to enrich their 
daily toil. Those who have given it will be none the poorer^ 
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and both giver and receiver will have learnt the joy inex- 
pressible * when one that loves but knows not/ learns a truth 
from one that loves and knows. Bank Holiday will no longer 
be as it now sometimes is, a moment of dread to the anxious 
mother, who sees for husband, and, still more, for son and 
daughter, the danger of unemployed hours and the many 
temptations of the streets of London. Even the weather will 
not be so important: *We shall see So-and-so to-day, and 
they'll be sure to have something interesting to say.* Let us 
trust this may be the thought in many a mind ; let the Bank 
Holidays be a time to knit together the bonds of union that we 
now feel are too much falling asunder between class and class. 
We no longer work or eat, we hardly pray, side by side, let 
us at least enjoy together. 
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No. IX.— AMONG THE LAKES. 

WAVELETS rippling in the sunshine— deep, still mirrors, faithfully 
reflecting mountain, tree, and sky — numbers of boats tossing 
about — green islets making cool resting-places for the eye — mountains 
everywhere, in the water and out of it, close at hand or in the far 
distance ; thus memory recalls to the mind's eye the picture of the 
English Lake Country; the land of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey. 

It is five years since we were there, and perhaps in that time some of 
the details of the journey have been altered. This is as we found it 
then. A circular tourist ticket from Preston in Lancashire, including 
coach journeys, costs 21s, If much luggage is taken, extra coach fares 
are liable to be charged. The first question that arises is. Where is it 
best to begin ? Some would say, at Windermere, to work upwards to the 
grander scenery further north ; and this route has its advantages, but it 
the weather be fine on starting, it is a great thing to make sure of seeing 
Derwentwater and the beauties which surround it, clothed in the sunshine 
and bright colouring which set them off so well. Perhaps I am not 
quite an impartial judge, for Derwentwater is undoubtedly my favourite 
lake. 

We went first to Keswick, armed with numerous recommendations to 
lodgings from kind friends ; all were full, most very expensive. At length 
one of those good people who are always ready to befriend travellers in 
a difficulty led us to a house in the High Street There we found three 
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small rQoms„ clean and comfortable. True, the sitting-room was so tiny 
that one of the party had always to sit on the sofa at meal-times ; but 
from the window we could see both Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite, and 
watch the various lights and shadows on Skiddaw. Nor was the High 
Street such as one imagines from the name ; no shops, only a small, 
quiet street, high up in the town, paved with cobble-stones, and with a 
narrow edging of bright flowers to every house. It is close to the new 
church. The fine old parish church, where there is a memorial to 
Southey, is at Crosthwaite ; the view from the churchyard there is very 
beautiful. 

Excursions from Keswick are so numerous that only a few can be men- 
tioned. The Borrowdale and Buttermere coach runs frequently, leaving 
Keswick at lo a.m. and returning at 7 p.m. It stops at the Barrow 
Waterfall and Lodore, passes through the beautiful Pass of Borrowdale, 
down a wonderfully steep hill by the side of Honister Crag to Buttermere ; 
and returns through the Vale of Newlands. The road in one place is 
1 1 80 feet above the level of the sea ; the views are so extensive, that this 
drive alone gives a wonderful idea of the Lake scenery. The ascent of 
Skiddaw is easy, either with or without the help of a pony. Watendlath 
is a beautiful, wild valley ; but the road to it is very bad, and requires a 
pair of horses. 

We left Keswick on a dull, drizzling morning, fearing that the lovely 
drive which lay between it and Grasmere would be robbed of all its 
beauties. It was not so, however ; sudden gleams of sunshine lighted up 
Derwentwater and Skiddaw as we looked back on them from Castlerigg 
Brow, shone for a moment on the gloomy waters of Thirlmere, and 
brightened the 'dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn.' The coach stopped 
at the * Red Lion' Hotel ; and we soon found rooms at Ash Cottage, a 
new house close by, and about five minutes' walk from the beautiful old 
church. 

Grasmere is the place for walks, so much that is beautiful lies closie at 
hand. Rydal is within easy distance. There is a charming walk along 
a foot-path between Silver How and Helm Crag to a little mountain tarn 
called Easedale, which lies among lonely hills clothed with heath and 
bracken. Our longest excursion from Grasmere was a drive to Patter- 
dale, through the Kirkstone Pass, where the inn is said to be the highest 
house in England ; a distinction also claimed by 'The Cat and Fiddle' in 
Derbyshire. There too we found a plentiful supply of parsley fern, which 
has been nearly exterminated in many parts. Some people admire 
Ulleswater more than any of the lakes ; it is very beautiful, and gives the 
idea of greater depth of water — partly caused, perhaps, by its steep and 
wooded banks. The shape is so curious that it is difficult to obtain a 
view of more than two reaches at a time. 

Lodgings could easily be found at Ambleside ; it is very central, and 
nus^bers of cqacbes leave daily for exgursions. We did not stay there, 
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but went on to Windermere, or rather to Bowness, which is much nearer 
the lake and more convenient for excursions. Here the mountains are 
ty no means left behind ; they are numerous, but much farther off. Many 
circular tours can be taken from Bowness. Of these, one shall be given 
as a specimen. By steamer to Waterhead, omnibus to Ambleside, coach 
to Coniston, remaining there several hours; then by train to Fumess 
Abbey, and back to Lakeside Station, where a steamer waits to return to 
Bowness. Thus the whole of the lake is seen, as well as Coniston and 
Fumess Abbey. Steamer, train, and coach, driver's fee included, Ss, 
second class. For those who are seeking rest, and are not strong enough 
for long walks, there is a wonderfully soothing influence in being rowed 
about on the quiet lake waters. Boats and boatmen are always ready, 
either at Keswick or Grasmere, but Bowness is the best place for 
boating. A boat alone is is, an hour ; with a boatman, 2s, 

The Lakes are considered expensive, and certainly the hotels are so. 
The lodgings vary very much in price ; that they are not all dear may be 
seen 'from the following list. At Keswick we paid 2 is, for three rooms ; 
at Grasmere, 30J. ; at Bowness, 40^., and there the card of the apartments 
advertised thirty-six mountains to be seen from the windows ! Provisions 
are rather dear, but not enough so to make an appreciable difference to 
those who live simply. Grasmere is more expensive than Bowness or 
Keswick. Either of these latter places would make a delightful sojourn 
for some weeks without further roaming. E. H. 
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A GREAT many gentlewomen who are striving to add a little more to their 
income, or who work for charitable objects, feel disappointed and dis- 
couraged by the difficulty that they meet with when they seek a sale for their 
handiwork. What is the cause of this difficulty ? Is it the fault of the trades- 
man, who, although he is most civil and even sympathetic in some cases, yet 
betrays a kind of jealous feeling at being asked to sell articles for a class of people 
whose duty, it seems to him, owing to their position in society, is rather to buy ? 
Or is it that the work offered for sale is indifferently executed, and not such as is 
at the moment in demand ? 

Judging from the experience that I have had both in making and selling, it is, 
I consider, very necessary to possess a certain knowledge of drawing before 
attempting to paint on china, although one need not have passed through an Art 
School. The contrary has been often said, in order to encourage people who have 
never drawn a stroke in their lives to take up this art, and to persuade them that 
they have only to take a few lessons to become tolerably proficient in it. This is 
a great mistake ; and the result, of course, is bad work indelibly printed upon 
good material. These would-be artists soon grow impatient and dissatisfied, and 
complain of the firing as having been the means of ruining their work. 
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Others, again, are so well pleased with their home productions, that the 
hasten to offer them at shops for sale at an exorbitant price. Amateurs seem 
to forget that what takes them many hours to produce can be painted rapidly 
by trained hands in the trade for small pay; and that, in consequence, they 
should look for a very small return until they have gained a certain amount o 
proficiency. 

To have a knowledge of drawing to start with is, I repeat, so necessary, 
because original paintings always command a higher price than copies, besides 
the greater interest afforded by enabling one to carry out individual ideas of com- 
position and arrangement. The ^election of copies would also be more difficult 
for any one who could not draw, as they would be incapable of rightly judging 
their own powers of reproduction. The less one knows of drawing, the more 
difficult studies one is apt to choose. For instance, in a sketching party is it not 
always the most ignorant and inexperienced member of the party who sits down 
before a gigantic subject — a bird's-eye view or panorama — which would take an 
artist weeks to paint ? 

It is out of the question that a livelihood can be made all at once by taking up 
an art like china-painting, which requires as much patience, perseverance, and 
experience, as most other things ; and unless a taste for drawing has been already 
cultivated, added to some practice, it would be more advisable to take up another 
pursuit, such as photography, bookbinding, or wood-carving, &c., and find out 
what one can best excel in. China-painting has been in the last few years almost 
universally practised by amateurs, so that it has become a drug in the market ; 
while wood-carving, on the contrary, is still in its in&ncy as regards an employ- 
ment for women. There is already great inducement held out for ladies who 
learn this art, as orders can be readily obtained by any one who has had a little 
practice. The tools, though many are required, do not cost more than the 
materials used for painting on china ; and lessons can be obtained at the Royal 
Albert Hall, South Kensington, at 12s, 6d, a-week, 2/. a-month, or 5/. 5^, 
a-quarter, which includes the whole day, with the usual Saturday half-holiday. 
There is some hope of classes being formed in provincial towns for this purpose 
before very long. 

The tradesman who makes so firm a stand against disposing of amateur work 
for sale on commission has a certain right on his side afler all ; and the objection 
that is made the most often is, ' Ladies have quite spoilt the market for them- 
selves, by asking too high a price for their painting, which in most cases is 
slovenly executed.* It stands to reason, therefore, with regard to china-painting, 
that it proves more satisfactory and less trouble for shops to employ only the 
regular paid hands at the works, than to give orders to amateurs which they 
cannot rely on being carefully and promptly attended to. Nevertheless, there are 
many painstaking, intelligent workers to be found among gentlewomen, and these 
I should be sorry to discourage. 

If original, refined ideas were to be carried out by educated women, who have 
given time and care to acquire proficiency in this art, their work must and will be 
recognised, and would command a high price. In the meantime, however, let 
beginners learn experience, and make up their minds to produce careful, neat, 
correct work, and that alone, which will lead them on a most sure road to higher 
achievements. A. H. C. 
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•That by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit we may perfectly love Thee and worthily 

magnify Thy holy name.' 

OHoLY Comforter ! O Sacred Fire ! 
Dwell Thou within my heart, that day by day, 
With guidance all divine, Thou ma/st inspire 

My soul with life that never shall decay. 
I have nor holy deeds, nor thoughts of love, 
Till Thou shalt draw my wandering heart above. 

Speak through my lips, they have no power to show 
The praises of my King till taught by Thee ; 

Direct my thoughts that cling to earth below, 
Till in Thy inspiration soaring free. 

As on glad wings, they seek a purer air, 

And to the gates of Heaven my soul upbear. 

Smile through my smiles, they have no ioy to cheer 
The mourner's heart till they are blessed by Thee ; 

Weep through my tears, I cannot even share 
Another's grief but in Thy sympathy ; 

Pray through my prayers, they cannot reach His throne 

Except as Thou shalt blend them in Thine own. 

Look from mine eyes, that by their looks of love 

They may reveal to all Thou dwelPst in me; 
Speak through my voice, that echoes from above 

May tune the souls around to harmony ; 
Breathe through my soul, that all my life may show ' 

The holy peace in Christ that lies below. 

Work through my works, act through my every deed ; 

Apart from Thee, my best is nothing worth. 
Subdue my sin, each hour supply my need ; 

Break every chain that binds me to the earth. 
I have no power, I cannot stand alone ; 
My very cry to Thee is all Thine own. 

Come, Holy Ghost, that Thou may'st dwell in me, 

And I in Thee, secure, inseparable: 
Live through my life, it is resigned to Thee; 

Make me Thy temple, and for ever dwell. 

Take Thou my all, take Thou my every breath ; 

Inspired by Thee I fear not life nor death ! 

M. B. W 
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DO not think many people are aware of the great 
advantages of Ghent as a residence for those who 
are seeking a cheap, healthy town, where their 
children can be thoroughly well educated at small cost. 
To myself, and I am sure to many another Englishwoman, 
left to bring up her little flock alone, the principal attraction 
is its nearness to England. Here one does not feel the 
terrible loneliness of an exile. Coming, as I did, from a far- 
away German town, I felt at home at once when I set foot in 
this quaint, peaceful place, where the church bells bring back 
to us the memories and associations of old cathedral towns in 
England. There are five posts in the day. By posting a 
letter before half-past *six in the evening, you can insure its 
being received in London at the first delivery next morning. 
Leaving Ghent at half-past eight in the morning, by the quick 
route of Calais and Dover, one reaches London by five 
o'clock the same evening. The ordinary route by Ostend 
to London takes twelve hours and costs 15^., return tickets 23J. 
One of the greatest drawbacks to a residence in many 
foreign towns does not exist here. We have a most excellent 
Chaplain, two services every Sunday and on all festivals, and 
I cannot say too much of the earnest manner in which these 
services are conducted. 

There is a first-class ladies' school, where German, French, 
Flemish, singing, arithmetic, geometry, work of all kinds, 
gymnastics, and all the ordinary subjects of education, are 
taught. It is in a new, handsome building, entered through a 
large vestibule with marble pavement, ornamental shrubs 
standing on either side. The class-rooms are very large and 
lofty. Each girl has her own little desk and seat of polished 
wood. There is a very fine Gymnasium, also a hall for play 
in wet weather, as well as a playground. The prizes are 
given every July, by the King of the Belgians, in the Casino. 
The fees for attendance at this first-class excellent school are 
i/. a-quarter for day scholars. Boarders pay qq/. a-year. 
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The Conservatoire at Ghent is very celebrated. Hall^ 
was a pupil here. Music is taught thoroughly. The pupils 
attend for two hours every day, and the hours are so arranged 
as not to interfere with school hours. 

The Gallery of Paintings is free to all students, and is 
open all the year, except during the month of April, when it 
is closed for cleaning. 

The peasants here speak Flemish, therefore the French 
one hears is very good. The sanitary arrangements here 
are much better than in most continental towns. The new 
part of Ghent stands on a deep ascent, looking down on the 
picturesque old town. Rents are not high. I have a very 
good house, which I have taken, wishing for boarders. It 
lias eight bedrooms, four very large, four small ; very large 
attic and servants* bedrooms ; three large sitting-rooms, 
'with small room opening out of the drawing-room ; very 
large kitchen, two good larders, and greenhouse opening 
out of the little sitting-room ; a nice garden, with peach, 
nectarine, pear, cherry, currant, and gooseberry-trees, and a 
quantity of strawberries, besides plenty of the dear old- 
fashioned flowers one remembers in one's youth — London 
pride, rocket, &c. For this house, situated on a boulevard 
shaded with trees, and looking at the back into the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, I pay 52/. a-year. Had I not wished to 
take boarders, I could have had one large enough for my 
own family for 30/. The polished floors, painted stairs, a 
marble pavement of halls and kitchen, make a servant's 
work very easy. Nobody keeps more than one, and yet 
every one washes at home ; a woman comes to help on the 
washing-day from six to six, and is paid a franc and a 
half. The Belgian servants are very fond of living with the 
English, and I hear wonderful accounts of their hard-working 
capabilities from English residents. Wages are low, under 
10/. a-year. Meat is not quite gd. the English pound. It is 
excellent meat ; that is to say, the beef and veal : mutton 
abroad is always strong. Suet is less than 5^. a lb. ; butter, 
very good, i.^. 2d, the lb. ; eggs thirteen for a franc ; sugar is 
dear, but most people send to England for it; clothing is 
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cheap ; tea is dear, but coffee very cheap. I am now making 
a tour of all the shops to try and find the best coffee, and 
have bought some very good at is, id. the lb. ; 

If any one would like to make further inquiries I should; 
be happy to answer them. Address Mrs. Sheldon Williams, 
39 Quai les Moines, Ghent. 

I should add that we find Ghent very healthy. My 
children have improved wonderfully in appearance since we 
came, and I find I sleep as I had never expected to do again, 
and feel always in such good spirits. This, I think, speaks, 
wonderfully for the healthiness of the place. H. S. W. 
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E lEismss'jS Hemintrers for l^ougemaiifgt 

THE housewife's enemies are Hunger^ IVasfe, and Illness — ^these the 
cook helps her to defy ; Disorder^ Diri^ and Rags — these the 
housemaid keeps at bay ; Unhealthiness, Unholiness, and Unhappiness-^ 
these the nurse assists in driving out : but everybody in the house must 
help to fight these enemies, or they will settle in the house;, and they 
are most dangerous when hidden. Very few housemaids forget. all the 
things mentioned below, but nearly all forget some of them. Disorder 
shows in many ways — things are left in wrong places, done at wrong 
times, or put to wrong uses ; and all these are faults in a housemaid* 
For if we like disorder we need not pay anybody to rear it for us ^ if it 
was a camellia ; it will come of itself, and we engage help because we 
cannot entirely keep it out by ourselves. Both people who engage 
together must do what they have promised. An untidy or unpunctuai 
housemaid does not honestly keep her engagement. 

As soon as you are nicely dressed in mind and body open your bed 
and window and shut your door. Open all shutters and curtains, and 
the windows in fine weather. Never shut out sunshine, unless it is doing 
harm. Sprinkle one carpet with tea-leaves, sweep each comer, beginning 
at the left of the door and working towards the right hand ; then the 
middle of thfe room to the fireplace. Clean the grate. If you are to 
blacklead it, mix the lead with clean water as thick as cream, paint the 
iron all over, and go and do the same in other rooms, so as to give time 
for it to \i^zoxi\^ perfectly dry. Then brush it with a hard brush arid with 
your full strength. A man's arm is not too strong. Light the fire or lay 
it ready. Take away the cinder-pail, hearth-cloth, and dustpan, and 
wash your hands. Replace the fender, take the dust-covers from the 
sofas and tables, turn down the chairs. Take a fresh. white duster, and^ 
dust the ornaments and chimney-piece first. Bum the dead flowers, and 
vlpe th^ vases before filling [thenpi with fresh water ; otherwise tbey are; 
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tiny unwholesome ponds. Picture-frames and gilt cornices must be dusted 
with a feather broom. Shake the curtains gently and loop them up. Work 
the cushions into shape with your hands, but never beat or thump them. 
Look all around and see whether everything is as your mistress likes it 
to be. Never displace anything or bum a piece of paper without orders. 
Go over the other rooms with dustpan, brushes, and duster ; then the 
hall and lavatory. See that hats, coats, and umbrellas are quite ready 
for use, and the breakfast as it ought to be if you do not serve it. When 
the family are at breakfast open the bedroom windows, draw the bed- 
clothes off — beginning at the foot — without tumbling them, and spread 
them over two or three chairs. Take care that a watch is not shaken 
out. Now empty, rinse and wipe, and refill, first the bottles and then 
jugs and all the china. Use plenty of water, hot and cold, and good 
strong cloths, one for the glasses and two besides, one red, one white or 
blue. Hang up the dressing-gowns, fold the night-clothes, put the boots 
into a basket, the lamps or candlesticks on a tray. Shake out and fold coats 
or dresses, or hang them up. Bum hair in the middle of a good fire, 
^ake care of feathers, take away ends of matches. Make the bed, and 
"wipe under it with a damp, not wet, cloth. Take up any threads, &c., 
that you see on the carpet, and dust the room as above. Finish all the 
Tooms that are not to be cleaned, also the staircase and lobby. 

Then take down all that is to go down ; and fetch your pail, bmsh, 

and other things for cleaning rooms. Roll up — not fold — carpets and 

Tugs, and take them down to be shaken in the open air. Do not let them 

get damp or cmmpled. Cover the bed with a sheet, also the tables, 

wash-stand, and towel-horse. Put the chairs together, the looking-glass 

out of harm's way, all small toilet and other articles under a cover; 

shake and lay aside the toilet-cover, fasten up the curtains. Dust the 

wainscot with a dust-bmsh. Now sweep, and clean the fireplace as 

above ; and then scrub the boards with cold or lukewarm water and 

a hard, heavy bmsh. Use nothing else, unless some one has already 

.blackened the boards with soap. In that case you must bleach them 

'snth chloride of lime. Begin under the windows. Rinse each piece as 

soon as you have scmbbed it with a clean flannel, and mb it with soft 

forfar. A room fifteen feet square will take four pails of water, for if you 

spread dirty water on the boards you stain them. Each room should be 

scrubbed once a-month in summer, unless the boards are varnished. In 

winter the draught required to dry the rooms would give the family cold. 

Now clean the windows by pulling down the sashes until you can 

reach to mb with a wet clean leather, the lower half from the floor, and 

the upper half by standing on the steps and putting out one arm. If you 

still cannot reach tie the leather over the hairs of a long or short broom, 

but never get out yourself. It is useless, improper, and dangerous. Now 

hang up clean blinds, lay clean toilet-covers, lay down the carpet if the 

floor is diy, but not if it is damp. Restore all the things to their proper 
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places and dust them nicely, then shut the door. Be sure to remember 
how the owner likes to have the small things placed. Never hide any- 
thing under or behind the looking-glass, dressing-table, of bed. Rinse 
your leather, brushes, and flannel and cloth, and hang them in their own 
place to dry, also your thick apron ; shake and fold the dust sheets, and 
lay them in their own drawer or box. 

Lay the luncheon, make up the fire, ring the bell, dress, dine, deat 
away the luncheon, take up the crumbs, and arrange the chairs, sweep 
the hearth, open the windows, if you are allowed to do so, and fill up the 
coal-scuttle ; wash the glasses in their own tub, and dry them with their 
own cloth. If the water-bottles look dim scrub them with salt damped 
with vinegar ; fill up the salt-cellars, but do not press the salt. Fold the 
cloth before you take it off the table, and press it directly. Keep the 
crumb-brush in a white bag. See that the kettle is on, and tea-things 
ready, and sit down to needlework. The servants* tea should begin an 
hour before the meal in the parlour. Take pains to learn the ways of the 
house at table ; always have more plates, glasses, and everything else 
than will be certainly required ; make sure that the knife-handles have 
been dusted. Do not grudge the trouble of displaying silver, glass, and 
flowers. Always set an even number of places. Look at the dinner- 
order, and prepare mustard, sauces, &c., that ought to be ready. In hot 
weather fill the water-bottles after you have rung the warning-bell. 
Warm the gravy-spoons. Never let the bread get dry ; cover it closely 
in crockery, a cloth will not do. Open and shut doors only by the 
handles, and do not lay your hand on the walls or chairs as you pass, but 
support a heavy jug with both hands. After dusk keep the front-door on 
the chaih, and do not remove it until you know who is outside. Never 
leave side-gates or low windows so that they can be opened from the out- 
side. The general rule in serving a meal at first or second course, or 
afterwards, is to get the table ready first, and then the dishes. Do not 
leave the hall-door open while you carry messages in ; it cools the house 
and does not warm the step. If any one comes to beg, ask the nam^ 
street, and number, and then shut the door while you speak to your mis- 
tress. Never go out of hearing of the bell without taking care that there 
is some one at hand to answer it. Prepare all the lamps and candles in 
the morning. If you use oil lamps keep the chimneys bright with a dry 
leather, and, if necessary, a little very fine emery. Never wet them or 
breathe into them. Keep little squares of rag for all greasy work, and 
bum them the next time that you light a fire. Use the candle-scrapings 
for the same purpose, but keep them in a little tin, for greasy wood is as 
dangerous as greasy cloth. 

See that the bedrooms are not heated by sun or chilled by fog or 
wind. Ask for linen to air early that it may be put away before cooking 
begins, but open out sheets completely and air them a whole night. 
Watch that no one goes to bed without drinking-water, matcheis, and 



candle in the room. Leave bedroom grates neatly filled with coal froni 
October to June, in case sudden illness may make a fire needful when you 
are busy or asleep. Ask for fresh blankets or counterpanes if you. think 
they are needed, but never take away one before you are ready to put oh 
the fresh one. Polish nicely everything that can be polished. Powders 
cut away what they are used on, so use as little tooth-powder for yourself 
and plate-powder and other powders as possible. Clean silver with 
boiling water and some soda, rinse it in hot water, dry it with a clean 
linen cloth, and rub it with a leather. Once in three months a little of 
Goddard's plate-powder may be used for that and for the Britannia 
metal, which is a fine kind of pewter mixed with silver. Pewter, tin, 
brass and copper, require rotten-stone mixed with sweet oil to clean them, 
and dry rotten stone to polish them. If they are very dull indeed you 
may use brick dust. Fire-irons need fine emery and a flannel. French 
polish needs only good washing with vinegar and sweet oil. But if the 
edges are worn you must get some good chemist to mix for you oil, 
butyn-antimony, spirits of salt, gum, and vinegar ; he will know the pro- 
portions. Shake the bottle well before you wet the furniture with it, and 
let it dry. Do not rub it while it is sticky ; after that put your whole strength 
to it, but yoi^r doth should be as soft as silk. * Fur ' of water requires 
something rough and sometimes something sour ; soda is of no use. 

When you enter a new service get your mistress to write down your 
work, or else do so yourself, and every evening think over what you have 
done, and how you have succeeded, and look at the list of work for to- 
morrow. Be quite ready to come up when you are rung for for evening 
prayers, and to go to bed quickly and quietly ; voices and footsteps in 
the servants' room should never be heard in the bedrooms or nurseries. 
If you are .allowed to, cover over the sofas, turn up the curtains, and roU 
up the rugs before you go to bed ; they will escape seven hours or more 
of dust. Be sure that wood is dry, and paper, matches and coal, ready 
for use, and look well to gas, fires, and sparks, as well as bolts and bars. 

^^ ^ Joanna. 

OME people may know Ratcliff by name, very few 
by sight, and those who have passed by can hardly 
realise the teeming multitudes that inhabit its lanes 
and alleys. One short street alone will contain iioo in* 
habitants, a family inhabiting every room. 

This state of things is bad enough when the children are 
babies, and can be put to bed, but when the girls and boys 
grow up into the early miaturity of bread-winning, which iS 
the lot of the London poor, it is far worse. No care cait 
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make rooms of fourteen to fifteen feet square pleasant abodes 
on summer evenings and winter nights to a whole family of 
varying ages, and what is the alternative ? The streets or the 
public-house ; both fraught with temptation for boys and girls, 
and more especially for the latter. 

To meet this difficulty, and to provide pleasant evenings 
for all who wish for them, the Girls* Club at 25 London 
Street, Ratcliff, has been opened under the charge of the 
Hon. Lady Superintendent and the constant supervision of 
the Rector of the parish. 

Two small houses were taken, and easily adapted to their 
proposed uses, one for the girls and the other for the Helpers. 
The houses have no doubt seen better days, and have a nice 
piece of ground at the back, where it is to be hoped a 
flourishing garden will some day blossom ; but only those 
who have experienced it know the sorrows of London 
gardening, while country-folk look almost as pityingly on 
its triumphs of sooty leaves and dusty flowers : still it is a 
great field for education, even a London back-yard, and if it 
does not grow much in flowers and fruit, may bear seed in 
patience, hope, and perseverance. 

In the girls' house the basement is occupied by a kitchen 
and a scullery, in which stands a capital bath, which is used 
by the girls at the charge of 2d, hot and id, cold, and great 
Is the alteration for the better after such ablutions to girls 
working in factories. 

Physically clean, they mount to the next story, where 
they can get capital food at cost price, and tea and coffee. 
Great care is taken to adapt the food both to the purses and 
the tastes of the girls. 4d. is the usual sum for a dinner, and 
this generally includes a 'ha'porth of pickles;* and in the 
summer, of forty girls who were asked, not one had abstained, 
the day the inquiry was made, from spring onions. Hard- 
worked women often avail themselves of the Club to get 
their dinners in the middle of the day. 

In the evenings the class-rooms are variously occupied. 
The girls, after at least a week's trial, to see if they like it, are 
invited to join the Young Women's Help Society, first as 



Probationers and afterwards as Associates and Members. 
The full working of the system is explained in a short ex- 
planatory pamphlet published by the Y. W. H. S., 29 Queen 
Square, London, W.C, where all particulars can be got and 
cards, &c. procured. 

In the classes in the evenings the Helpers' part comes in.. 
These are ladies who wish to spend a short time in helping 
upwards those less happy than themselves. They come and 
stay in one of the two houses, [sleeping in comfortable but 
simple rooms, and paying ^at the rate of i/. is, a- week for 
board and lodgings. During the day they usually do some 
of the visiting the parents, &c. All the regulations are those 
of a comfortable family, no restrictions regarding dress or 
hours being insisted on but those which would be in- 
stinctively adopted of simplicity and punctuality. The 
pretty sitting-room they share will offer no contrast inside to 
any home they may thus leave for a time, whatever the 
outside surroundings may do. 

In the evening the girls arrive ; 3</. entrance-fee and id. 
a-month make them free of the Club, and enable them to 
join the various classes and spend the evening pleasantly in 
the society of each other and the Helpers. On Monday 
evenings the Rector gives a Scripture class. Other evenings 
are devoted to writing, reading, arithmetic, and work. 

It is very difficult to realise the conditions of life of these 
girls ; they wash bottles all day, or make ropes, or work in 
factories, making sugar-plums, sweetmeats, cigars, matches, 
trowsers, and countless articles of use and luxury, but where 
their handy work goes they do not follow. It seems a small 
thing to mention, but it conveys a great fact, that no girl had 
ever seen a stair-carpet when they were allowed to go over 
the Home on the evening of the opening ; a luxury so 
common as to be unnoticed was quite unexampled in their 
experience, but it told the story of the separation of classes 
which is so sad in great towns, and which is daily growing. 

Of course Bank holidays and such days are seasons of 
special temptation, and the providing for them gives much 
anxious thought How they spent Whit Monday would be 
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best given from a letter from a lady in the suburbs of 
London who had invited some of the members of the Club to 
tea. She says : — 

' We watched the weather anxiously, as the girls were to come by 
one of the river steamers to the pier within a short walk of our 
house. About five o'clock they arrived, such a nice-looking, bright 
set of girls — not so many as we had hoped, as the rule regarding the 
invitation had been that all might come who had attended the Club 

times and paid up. We had been told they were rather a 

rough set, but they certainly earned the commendation one of them 
whispered into one of the Helper's ears : " Now didn't we behave well 
at tea — quiet, just like ladies?" Tea was a lengthy affair, as they 
had started early, but when finished they returned to the garden to 
enjoy the unwonted treat of a run on the grass and skipping-ropes, 
balls, and soap-bubbles, till it grew dark. When they went into the 
house we had singing. They really sang capitally, and most of the 
songs had choruses, in which all joined, and the songs were very 
pretty and all of their own selection. There were urgent en- 
treaties to be allowed to dance, and the old hand-organ you re- 
member was brought into requisition. The dancing is best described 
in the words of one girl praising another : " She does it so well you 
can't see her move." When the room shook a little the girls were 
very anxious to know if they should disturb any one underneath, no 
doubt thinking there were other lodgers below. Certainly we saw 
no sign of the roughness we were led to expect, though there was a 
complete absence of shyness. They expressed themselves most 
gratefully on leaving, and next week we got such nice notes from 
them, so grateful, but with that minute enumeration of the articles 
of food for tea that made one feel sadly that a really good, simple 
meal, comfortably served, is a rarity not often enjoyed.' 

All notices of this kind, it is to be feared, end the same 
way. Will any of those who read this, help, either by going 
to 25 London Street and staying there to do the work, or by 
money to pay for the rent and other expenses? for though the 
girls do pay, yet sd for four months, even with an entrance- 
fee of 3^/., will not go far towards London rents and wages, 
though it keeps the feeling of independence in the girls. 
Flowers, plants, books, and many other gifts are welcome. 
; Although it is so far from the narrow circle that forms the 
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London of many, yet the Stepney station looks absolutely 
down on the Club, and 'busses from the Mansion House pass 
by, while a carriage will not take more than an hour from 
Charing Cross. 

Those that have enjoyed the pleasant social gatherings of 
the * London season,' and who are thinking of returning to 
country homes or seeking change and rest abroad, would 
perhaps do well to send in the convenient form of postal 
orders the means of healthy amusement, of safety from 
danger, the very name of which is unknown to the girls of 
West London society, but which no elder woman can ignore. 
Is there not a claim on every mother whose daughters are 
growing up in the happiness and purity of an English home 
to do something for the daughters of other mothers, who love 
their children as well, but have neither the means nor the 
knowledge to render their habitation what home should be, 
or to provide the wholesome amusement which every true 
mother recognises as a need in every girl's nature? 

We should like every good mother, every bright-eyed girl, 
to go and help for a while at London Street, Stepney ; but 
that may not be possible, only every one can help those who 
are working there with what is often described as * the root of 
all evil,' but when put into some hands is apt to produce fair 
flowers of temperance, chastity, and love to God and man. 
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Office :--ii3 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(Office Hours : — z itoi and 2 to 4, Daily, except Saturdays.) 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, s,w. 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary,^ cU 80 Eaton Square; for Art Work^ to Lady Eden, 3 Lower 
Grosvenor Place, s,w. ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
31 Sussex Place, Onslow Square ; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald 
MORBTON, at the W, Z. Q, Office, 113 Gloucester Road, s,w, ; for Knitting, 
to Miss Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, w, 

ON St. Barnabas' Day, June i ith, the Annual Commemoration Service 
of the Working Ladies* Guild was held at St. Mary Abbott's 
Church, Kensington* There was a celebration of the Holy Communion 
at 11.30, when an address was delivered by the Vicar. On the following 
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day a short special Service of Prayer was held in the same church at 3.15, 
and was followed at 4 p.m. by the Annual Meeting of the Society, which 
took place in the Town Hall, Kensington. Both Service and Meeting 
were well attended. Among those present were Lady Mary Feilding, 
the President and. Foundress of the Society, many Members of the 
Committee, and Associates who have worked for the Working Ladies' 
Guild since its foundation, seven years ago. 

The Bishop of Exeter was in the chair, and was supported by the 
Vicar of Kensington (the Hon. and Rev. E. Carr-Glyn), Malcolm Low, 
Esq. (Treasurer of the Working Ladies' Guild), C. T. Newton, Esq., C.B., 
Arthur Warre, Esq., and Major Dundas. 

The Bishop of Exeter dwelt on the necessity of thought before giving 
help, and of sympathy in giving it. He observed that the Guild enables 
one individual to help another through the co-operation of its Associates : 
one can advise, another employ, a third can give money, and a fourth 
influence. What one cannot do alone the united help of all may effect. 
Associates can help a case at a distance, in which they are themselves 
interested, by recommending it to the notice of local Associates. He 
dwelt on the double work of the Guild, both in providing every variety 
of employment, through the Office and the various departments of handi- 
work, and in lifting up and refreshing the weary, the wdrked out, and the 
incurable sufferers. He concluded by reading some distressing particulars 
of cases for which help is needed ; and stated that there are now fourteen 
incurable cases receiving weekly pensions of 5^. each, and that the Com- 
mittee are anxious to continue these allowances and to increase their 
number of pensioners. 

The Hon. and Reif. E, Carr-Glyn called attention to the fact that the 
Guild retained its claim to the title of the Working Ladies' Guild — over 
1250/. having been paid during 1882 for work done, and numerous 
situations, and employment of various kinds, having been found for 
workers. He pointed out the various ways in which help had been 
given by money, employment, and personal kindness, and called upon 
Associates not to be weary in well-doing, but to look- up for Strength 
from on high, and to continue to show that refined sympathy to their 
poorer sisters which has made the success of the Guild, . 

Malcolm Low, Esq, (Treasurer) mentioned in emphatic terms the 
admirable way in which the Secretary manages the accounts. He stated 
that though the Guild has never been in debt, yet that much of the best 
( work could be increased if it had larger sums at its disposal. 

C. J". Newton, Esq,, C,B., in proposing a vote of thanks to the Bishop, 
said that he was himself a witness to the great necessity which exists for 
'such a Society as the Working Ladies' Guild, to aid the herds of copyists 
and others who crowd the British Museum. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Arthur Warre, Esq,, and the 
proceedings terminated with a few words in reply irom the Bishop, 
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Treasurer— Miss Octavia Hill. 
Bbn, Secretary — Miss Mary Lyall, 14 Nottingham Place, w., to whom all 

Communications should be addressed. 

Choir Hon, Sec, — Miss Leycester, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Open-air Spaces Hon, Sec, — Edmund Maurice, Esq., 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Fhwers — Miss Tripp, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

I. Ope*n-air Spaces. — On the afternoon of May 31st a little garden adjoining 
the Church of All Saints', in Mile End New Town, was opened to the older 
people of the neighbourhood by Sir F. Buxton. 

The greater part of the ground lies behind the church, and has been laid out 
as a garden by the Kyrle Society, who have also placed seats in the ground, and 
fastened to the walls of the garden pictures painted on lines chiefly representing 
bird-life, whether by sea or land. As a playground for children is not far off, the 
Rector, Mr. Mason, has thought it best to confine this ground to older people, for 
whom its arrangements are better fitted. 

II. The Choir,. — During May two performances of * Elijah * and two miscel- 
laneous concerts were given. The choir classes at Surrey Lodge prosper under 
Mr. Sexton. 

III. Decorations. — The decorations at the Parochial Hall, Newington 
Butts, are put up, and the effect is most satisfactory. At the end of the hall there 
is a life-size picture of the Madonna and Child enthroned, in the early Italian 
style. On either side are subject pictures — on the right the Marriage in Cana, 
and on the left the Home at Nazareth. Dividing these from the centre, and at 
the end of the space, are four panels, brass vases of various shapes, each standing 
on a stone balustrade, and containing respectively chrysanthemums and trails of 
faded leaves (autumn) % lilies, and honeysuckles, and fi3ring swallows (summer) ; 
almond blossom, westeria, and doves (spring) ; stone-pine, ivy, and robins 
(winter). The whole is framed in dark-green painted wood, and entirely fills the 
end of the hall. The dado is painted Venetian red, and the whole effect is most 
harmonious. The balustrade arrangement is peculiarly happy. 

IV. Flowers. — ^The Hon. Secretary's thanks for flowers received, but would be 

especially glad of some plants for a garden at the Girls' Friendly Lodge, Deptford, 

and window-plants for two or three very poor districts. Cards should be sent to 

announce plants, so that they may be sent direct to their destination. 

An Old Member. 
» » « 

Madam, — I am much interested in the reports of the work of the 
Kyrle Society which are appearing in Work and Leisure^ and I should 
like to be allowed to make some further remarks upon the objects which 
that Association so admirably endeavours to accomplish. The best of 
works occasionally meet with adverse criticism, and so one need not be 
surprised to hear sometimes that *the Kyrle Society is fantastic,' that it 
does not go to the root of the matter in its work for the poor ; or the 
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question asked in a tone that answers itself, * What can be the use of 
giving the poor a new need — that for beauty — when the more urgent 
needs of decency, or even healthful surroundings, are unsupplied ?' I do 
not think your readers will require these remarks answered at any length, 
but as valuable new suggestions sometimes arise may I quote the 
following? 

I sent to a friend of mine, who is of a very practical mind (though at 
the same time a lover of beauty, an extract from St. Jaine^s Gazette^ 
bidding those who ridiculed or depreciated the work of the Kyrle Society 
to go and see some of the results of their labours. My friend says, * I do 
not laugh at the Kyrle Society, but I think if it aimed more at utility 
than at beauty the Society would be a more useful one. For instance, 
in many poor houses and cottages there is hardly a shelf to put their 
crockery on ; often no cupboard, or a very small one, for food ; no window- 
seat, or if a seat, it does not lift up with a box beneath for clothes or 
work ; no tidy comer-box for coals. Many of this sort of thing in a small 
room would add much to comfort, tidiness, and cleanliness. Then in a 
room used as sitting-room and bedroom a frame fixed in the comer for 
basin and jug, with cupboard under, would be a saving of room. Also 
pegs for hanging dresses, &c., in a comer, with curtain to draw over. 
These and many other contrivances would be of great value to people in 
small rooms. Any one of these contrivances would doubtless cost more 
than decorating walls with pretty pictures. Both are good, but I think 
the useful should have the precedence. 

* If I were rich I should like to build a poor man's house in town or 
country after my own plan. I think a landlord could help his poor tenants 
very much by the fitting up and arrangement of the rooms. 

* A silent suggestion of what is useful and best will oft^n produce tidy 
ways. In town I should put good flower-boxes in every window to en- 
courage or suggest gardening, and I am not sure that I should not put 
a little corner at the windows for the cat to sit in the sun, should the sun 
ever shine there^ 

In reply to this the Kyrle Society may say. What we profess to do is 
to beautify the homes and resorts of the poor ; we do not undertake to 
be .carpenters and ironmongers, that work must be left to other agencies : 
but as a hint may be taken even from an enemy, much more from a 
friend's suggestions, I think it probable that the Kyrle Society, without 
abandoning its proper and special work of beautifying might adopt some 
6f these ideas, such as the shelves and window-boxes ; if, indeed, this be 
not already part of their work. And if something beyond the amateuf 
upholstery which many gentlemen, and even ladies, do for themselves 
should be needed, could not a special fund be set apart for this purpose t 
I quite believe that to beautify their homes is to raise the tone of the 
poor, but beauty and utility must, in their case at leastj narrow as is the 
^pace in which to work, go hand in hand. The most tasteful decoration 
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of wall and window will be neutralized by untidy or unclean objects 
strewed on floor or table. The beauty will only serve to bring the ugli- 
ness into greater prominence. Yours truly, Isabella Forbes. 
16 Bolton Gardens, S, W, 

Madam, — Allow me to say a word in defence of those who can hardly 
speak for themselves. * I. L. R.,' in your issue for June, pleads for the 
emigration of children, against which I desire to say nothing ; but when 
she goes on to make the extraordinary statement that sixty per cent 
of workhouse-bred girls return again in after life dishonoured and dis- 
graced, I must beg leave, in the interest of these poor girls, to enter a 
protest. * I. L. R.' will no doubt be rejoiced to hear that she has been 
totally misinformed upon this point. Indeed I am at a loss to imagine 
from whom, or whence, such an idea could have been derived. No such 
statement, nor any statement distantly resembling it, was made at the 
recent Conference on Pauper Education, presided over by Lord Aberdare. 
As a matter of fact, the most recent reliable information gives a percentage 
of less than ten per cent of failures among workhouse girls in after-life — a 
percentage which will compare not amiss with that found among the 
children of other classes, while the number of those who actually return 
in disgrace to the workhouse in which they were educated is admitted on 
all hands to be very small. Were it otherwise our workhouses would be 
full of able-bodied women ; whereas, as a matter of fact, we have scarcely 
enough to do the necessary work of the house. Disputes as to the best 
method of pauper education, no doubt, are rife ; but no one, to my know- 
ledge, has ventured, for a length of time past, to put forward publicly such 
a statement as that by which * I. L. R.' has been misled. 

I may refer inquirers to a Report on the Results of Workhouse-school 
Education, printed in the Sixth Annual Report of the Local Government 
Board, to a Report by Messrs. Davy and Mozley in the same volume, to 
the Reports of the Inspectors of Workhouse Schools, and to an article 
entitled * Facts and Fallacies of Pauper Education ' {^Fraser^s Magazine^ 
August 1878.) Emigration may be an excellent thing, but it is not needed 
hecausi sixty per cent of workhouse girls turn out badly, for such is not 
the case. I enclose my card, and remain yours, &c. 

A Poor-Law Official. 

Madam, — Perhaps some of your correspondents who are interested 
in the subject of needlework may like to hear of a class held in a large 
High School, attended almost exclusively by girls of the upper classes. I 
Qpened it two years ago with four pupils, and there are now twenty-four, 
varying in age from six to nineteen or twenty. We meet on Monday 
afternoons, from 2.30 to 4. All new-comers begin with an easy sampler ; 
as soon as they are able to hem, ^ew, &c., neatly, they have some simple 
garment given them, The elder girls are taught to cut out (using 
Butterick's patterns) and fix their own work. They may make what they 
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please, but I generally find baby-clothes are preferred. A small fee is* 
paid in advance at the beginning of each term, which includes all ma- 
terials and necessaries, thimble and scissors only excepted. Each giri 
is at liberty to dispose of the articles she makes, but they are generally 
sold for, or given to, charitable objects. The class is entirely voluntary, 
but the girls get so fond of it that many of them cling to it after they 
leave school. I may add that the fees, half of which go to the lady who 
helps me with the class, not only cover all expenses, but leave a good 
surplus, with which I purchase books for our reference library. 

Conversation within reasonable limits is permitted, and occasionally 
some interesting book is read aloud, but I do not find any attraction 
beyond the work itself necessary. 

I am. Madam, yours faithfully, Head-Mistress. 

Matrons' Aid Society, or Midwives' Institute. {Jlon. Sec., Mrs. 
Bedingfeld, 263 Vauxhall Brieve Road, s.w.) — An application for the pajrment of 
the examination fee of the Obstetrical Society of London has been received on 
behalf of a Midwife whose character, profession^ and otherwise, is unimpeachable, 
but whose circumstances are greatly straitened owing to the chronic illness of her 
husband, crippled with rheumatism, and several children dependent upon her for 
support. She cannot apply further to the friends who have paid for her training, 
and the case seems one so deserving of help and sympathy from the Matrons* Aid 
Society that it is proposed to pay the fee out of its funds without the formality of 
Calling an especial meeting, for which there is no other business, unless any objec- 
tion is received from Members before July 6th. 

Women's Trade Association. — It is proposed to form an Association for 
the purpose of giving employment to ladies of small means, especially the 
daughters of pro^ssional men, their wives, widows, &c., who are obliged to earn 
their living. A centre to be formed, with an experienced lady buyer. Arrange- 
ments have already been made for the purchase of various foreign manu&ctures, 
of silk and satin fabrics, brocades, and pottery, under peculiarly advantageous 
circumstances, and English manufactures will be added to this list if it is found that 
a fair profit can be made upon them. The promoter of this scheme has for some 
little time commenced business on her own account, and as soon as a small capital 
is formed from the profits gained proposes to start a Limited Liability Company, 
and to issue shares of one guinea each. Depots will be established in various 
localities, especially fashionable sea-side resorts. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Mrs. Ladds, Ellington Cottage, Tunbridge Wells. 

The following passage occurs in the Report lately put forth by the Yorkshire 
Ladies' Council of Education. We commend it to the consideration of our- 
readers, and trust that some may feel disposed to write to the Hon. Secretary of 
the Council, Mrs. Fenwick, Allerton Hill, Chapel AUerton, Leeds, for further 
information, with a view to becoming a candidate for so good an opening : — * One 
of the leading chemists in the town has kindly promised to receive a lady pupil, as 
an experimental thing, to learn the mixing and dispensing of drugs. It is, how- 
ever, to be r^^retted that no one has as yet come forward to receive instruction.' 

Homes for the Mentally Afflicted. — ^We have received so many 
requests lately for a Home on reasonable terms for Gentlewomen (Governesses, 
&c.), whose minds are more or less unhinged from anxiety and privation, that we. 
venture to commend the question how far it is possible to board out such into 
private families, instead of letting them drift down into the workhouse, to the 
consideration of benevolent persons, and shall be glad to receive and forward. 
suggestions for the same. 
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MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from C. M. M., Miss M. F., and Mrs. P. 
She will be glad to have Parcels 
addressed to her at 15 Dorset Street, 
Baker Street. 

CERTIFICATED TEACHER 
wishes for a small Church School, 
not under Government, or to Help a 
Lady in charge of an Hospital. Har- 
monium. Clerical reference. Address 
The Teacher, Taynton, Burford, 
Oxon. ____^__ 

A COUNTRY VISIT for Three 
Weeks, free of expense beyond 
that of Travelling and Laundress, is 
'offered to Ladies who are really in need 
of change of air or scene, and who can- 
not otherwise afford it. Applications 
from Ladies or Gentlemen able to recom- 
mend suitable cases personally known 
to them, or from Candidates themselves, 
•tirho must mention references, should be 
3nade immediately to Miss Marten, 
Holly Lodge, The Holmwood, Dorking. 

FRIENDLY LETTER AD- 

DRESSED TO NURSES OF 

THE SICK.— * Friendly Letter Series,' 

No. 23. — One Halfpenny. Jarrold & 

Sons, 3 Paternoster Buildings. 

This pamphlet touches upon many 
deeply important points in the moral 
and scientific training of Sick Nurses, 
and should be largely circulated among 
them. 



A 



PRIVATE MEETING on the 
subject of the Afler-Care of Poor 
tand Friendless. Female Convalescents 
from Asylums for the Insane, will be 
held in London on Thursday, July 5th, 
'at 3 p.m. Any one who may desire to 
'attend is requested to apply to the Rev. 
'H.Hawkins, ChapUin's House, Colney 
Hatch, N. 



COMPLETE GUIDE TO KNIT- 
TING of all kinds (* The Lady's 
Knitting Series '), with full Directions 
for Knitting Stockings, Socks, &c. 
With Illustrations. The Authoress 
solicits Orders for these little Books, in 
four parts, is, each. Address H., c/o 
Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 Picca- * 
dilly, w. 

HE MOTHER'S KNITTER, con- 
taining Patterns for Little Children. 
The Authoress would be grateful for 
Orders for this little Manual. Post free, 
IS, Address J. H., c/o Manager, Work 
and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A LADY wishes to meet with a Pur- 
chaser for the Goodwill of a pros- 
perous GIRLS' SCHOOL in one of 
the Midland Counties. No Agent 
need apply. Address in first instance, 
G. L., c/o Editor, Work and Leisure y 
187 Piccadilly, w. 

HARDY PERENNIALS, including 
Anemone Japonica, Carnations, 
Clove Pinks, Fuchsias, 4//.; Summer 
Chrysanthemums, Early Pinks, yi,\ 
Hepaticas, Phlox^ 2d, each. Violets, 
Bordering Plants, 6^. per doz. Rasp- 
berries, IS, dd, doz. Strawberries, 3^. 
icx>. Address F., c/o Manager, Work 
and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

MESSRS. HARRIS and Co., Bi- 
shopsgate Street, have reprinted 
• The Young Servant's Own Book,' at 
2d, each. It is no longer to be ob- 
tained at Falmouth. 

STEEPLE MORDEN C. E. SCHOOL, 
RoYSTON, Herts. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS. A Lady. Good 
disciplinarian, energetic, musical. Also 
a MONITRESS. Might suit Two 
Sisters. To reside with Mistress* Ad- 
dress The Mistress. 
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MM. M., 98 A Southampton Row, 
, Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, for which 
application must be by letter only, with 
full particulars : — 

1. Daily Governess. Fluent French, 

Drawing. Or might be Resident. 

2. Nursery Governess in small family. 

3. Cook-Housekeeper. 40/. 

4. Parlour-Maid for quiet situation. 

August. 

5. Under Housemaid and Under Nurge. 

6. Coachman. Five years* character. 

7. Kitchenmaid. Four years' character. 

Kensin gton preferred. 

THE SECRETARY of the WORK- 
ING LADIES* GUILD recom- 
mends the following : — 

No. 458. To take care of Indian 
Children. 

No. 389. Singing Mistress, or to Sing 
at *At Homes.* First-rate re- 
ferences. 

No. 471. To play Organ and manage 
a Parish Choir, and to take Daily 
Pupils, either in London or the 
Country. Teaches French, Music, 
and Singing. 

No. 1396. Comfortable Home and 
Education on very reasonable 
terms for Young Children in 
Leicester. Vacancies for Two 
Boarders. 

THE BEACON LIGHT: Physi- 
ology FOR THE Young. By 
L. T. Nichols, M.D. Price Sd,, from 
the Author, 32 Fopstonc Road, Earl's 
Court, S.W, 

This work appears to meet the de- 
mand which is so frequently felt by 
Parents and Teachers for a meansof 
conveying to the young, with reverence 
and delicacy, information too often 
supplied to them by their companions 
in a most undesirable form. It should 
be read by Mothers and Nurses, and by 
all who have the moral and physicsd 
training of Children, and will be valued 
and acted upon by those who may yet 
prefer not placing it directly in the 
hands of their charges. 
Its perusal is earnestly recommended, 

ENGAGEMENT required as MA. 
TRON in a large Institution, 
Cottage Hospital, or Post of Trust, by 
a Widow Lady (trained). Highest 
References. Address Mater, 23 West 
Buildings, Worthing, 



MRS. Stuart Rendel, of 16 Palace 
Gardens, w., begs attention to the 
following : — 

Mrs. Jones, Head Nurse to Children 
from 3 to 7, and can teach them. 
Free in September. Town preferred. 

Sophia Iliffe (Mill Street, Shipston- 
on-Stour, Worcestershire). As Young 
Lady's Maid, or Maid to Children. 
Good at Dressmaking and Millinery. 
Her mother recently left a widow with 
eight children. 

Marie Grethmann (of Cassel, 
North Germany), seeks a place as 
Lady's Maid. Is highly recommended 
by Mrs. Stonestreet (Baroness Hamer- 
stein), Falkenstein, Torquay. Is dis- 
engaged on July 12. 

An Elderly Person as Temponuy 
Cook, or to take charge of House. 

Will any Lady lend a disused Piano 
for the purpose of conducting H3rmns 
at Mothers' Meetings ? She \ml be put 
to no expense in the matter. 

Cast-off Clothing for a Destitute In- 
fant. 

A Governess, in reduced circum- 
stances, will gladly Work some Silk 
Embroidery, for which she has a spi* 
cialiti, in exchange for a tidy Dress, 
Cloak, or Underlinen. 

Mrs. LiNNELL, Widow. Maid to an 
elderly Lady. 

Glad to communicate vdth any Lady 
desirous of further information con- 
cerning Queen Charlotte's Home (Mrs. 
Roundells), 20 Victoria Road, Kilbum» 
as she has personal acquaintance with 
the same. More inmates wanted. 

Would some Ladies kindly unite to 
start a Needlework Club for the 
Women of a poor Parish in Bethnal 
Green ? With an expense, to start with« 
of about 12/. for purchase of Material, 
and Annual Subscriptions to the amount 
of from 15/. to 20/. to pay for Uie 
Needlework, much help can be givea 
to the poor of the parish. 

Will any one kindly give a young^ 
Stone-graver (who is beheved to have 
talent) an introduction to a Builder« 
Architect, or Sculptor, who might be 
willing to give him a trial? 

WORTHING.— A Clergyman'sWife 
receives LADIES and CHILIS 
REN to BOARD. Close to Sea. Termt 
moderate. Address 23 West Buildings. 
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W^z asaoman Oluestton. 

L— WOMEN AS THEY HAVE BEEN. 

* The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.' 

HIS, true of everything, is in nothing truer than of 
the tone taken at one time or another of the po- 
sition, duties, and privileges of women ; and it is 
exceedingly curious to study present writers and speakers on 
this subject beside those of a hundred or even fifty years ago, 
to note what were then considered the highest points to which. 
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a woman could aim, and to see what are now held up to our 
ambition : the contrast is startling. 

It should always be remembered that the majority both 
of writers and speakers formerly were not women, and that 
they looked at the question almost entirely from a masculine 
point of view, and did not usually realise any possible life for 
a woman apart from a man ; but there can be no question but 
that Society at large took the same view, and that marriage 
was looked upon as the only lawful sphere for a woman. 
Accordingly the earlier a woman could enter into this sphere 
the better if a suitable marriage offered itself; why should 
the opportunity be lost? and our great-grandmothers were 
often married at fifteen or sixteen, to their own great injury 
and to that of their children. Of course any great degree of 
mental cultivation for girls before that period was almost 
impossible, and after marriage domestic cares were supposed 
to fill up all their time ; besides which it is probable that the 
physical exhaustion of motherhood at so early an age would 
make any serious study difficult, and there were certainly 
many more deaths in childbirth then than now. Even if 
they lived and throve, as of course many did, they could not 
attempt to educate their children themselves. All that was 
left to masters and tutors, and a very unfortunate con- 
sequence followed. The sons and daughters who grew up 
loving and reverencing their mothers, as sons and daughters 
did then, perhaps, more than now, how could they imagine 
that any high degree of intellectual attainment was desirable 
for any woman ? There was their sweet, tender, devoted 
mother, loved and respected by all around her, not on account 
of her intellectual deficiencies, but in spite of them, and this 
was a distinction that they were hardly likely to make. If 
they could not but perceive at times that their mother 
was ignorant, and uneducated, they supposed those to be 
necessary qualities of womanhood ; the standard of female 
intellect was lowered in their minds, and the consequence' 
remains with us to the present day. Of this I hope to speak 
more in a future paper, but my present purpose is to inquire 
how this tone about women first arose, and whether its origin. 
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makes it worthy of our respect or not. Unquestionably there 
was a time when the ornamental qualities, and even a certain 
delicacy of health, were the only things considered, in the 
language of Mrs. Malaprop, to * become a young woman,* and 
though probably poets, play-writers and novelists, exaggerated 
this tone, yet serious writers frankly admit and even share 
the feeling. 

The first thing that must strike any thoughtful woman 
versed in Scripture history is that this is certainly not the 
tone of the Bible. Even setting aside patriarchal days, 
which portra)'' a free, out-of-doors life for quite young and 
unmarried girls, we have a pervading impression of women 
acting, and thinking, and speaking for themselves, which does 
not seem always to be sufficiently observed. The daughters 
of Zelophehad and the daughters of Job inherit property as 
though they had been sons ; Deborah becomes a judge, and 
orders Balak to fight ; Jael must have had both courage and 
muscular strength to kill Sisera in the way she did ; Delilah's 
treachery implies considerable power of independent action ; 
Orpah goes back alone to her home ; Hannah only is men- 
tioned as the decider of Samuel's profession. I might add 
more, but these are sufficient for my purpose ; and if any one 
objects that these are isolated instances scattered over many 
hundred years, I would answer that, considering what long 
intervals of time are passed over in silence by the Biblical 
history, it is as fair to infer that these are only some cases 
selected from many as bearing upon important events ; and, 
besides, my point is that they are not given as remarkable 
or isolated occurrences. If any one still demurs to this 
inference, surely the beautiful description of the virtuous 
woman in the Proverbs goes almost as far as the most zealous 
advocates of women's rights could wish now-a-days ; and if it 
be urged that this is ideal, still that such an ideal should be 
held up at all speaks volumes for the ideas of that day on 
womanhood. This matron can judge of good land and buy 
it, she plants trees, she is a mistress of needlework, and her 
work finds ready sale, she negotiates for obtaining provisions 
of different kinds from distant lands, she clothes herself and 
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her household well and suitably, she is proud of her muscular 
strength as well as devoted to her husband and children ; and 
one of the most curious things throughout the description is 
the way in which all her work is recognised as Aers, not 
merged in her husband, as many people would think the right 
way. As one reads the description one seems to see the 
happy home where the wife had no unoccupied or listless 
hours, was no dead weight upon her husband's hands, no 
helpless, uneducated, fascinating beauty, but where husband 
and wife, honouring each other mutually, had each their own 
sphere of important and needful work, and walked through 
their lives hand in hand, giving each other 'mutual help,* 
blessing and blest. 

There can be no doubt, however, that by the time our 
Lord appeared upon earth a different and far lower tone 
about women was prevalent' Among the Jews it is likely 
that the belief in the Messiah to be bom of a woman would 
have kept up more respect and honour for the sex ; but inr 
Greece and Rome, the former especially, they seem to have 
been considered as something between slaves and dolls, 
and very little trust can have been reposed in them. What 
had produced this state of things? Exactly what may 
always be found to cause such a state, — an artificial and 
redundant civilisation. So long as all classes of society 
live sufficiently near each other to see and understand each 
other, there is little fear of tyranny or cruelty ; but as soon 
as civilisation brings in luxury among the richer classes, 
an artificial style of life will spring up, which may have some 
advantages, but has certainly many drawbacks, especially for 
women. The Greeks and Romans made and brought home 
slaves ; their wives and mothers turned over their household 
duties to these slaves, whom they scarcely looked upon as 
human beings, and so a gulf opened between the employers 
and the employed in each household. Then the * ladies ' were 
left with those idle hands for which mischief is proverbially 
found, and so mischief was found ; and then the Roman and 
Greek husbands lived more and more apart from their wives 
and children, and tried to mend a miserable state of matters 
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by stringent and almost savage laws, which again roused the 
cunning of the weaker class to evade them, and society grew 
more and more corrupt Of course this is stating in a very 
few lines what was the growth of centuries, but the results 
were undoubtedly such as are here given. 

Christianity altered all this, not only by bringing in as 
part of its divine code pity for the oppressed, tenderness for 
the weak, and honour for the sex through whom the Redeemer 
came on earth, but also by preaching a more wholesome 
standard of daily life, in which people learnt to despise riches 
and to choose poverty, to cast away luxuries and to embrace 
hardships ; to live, not for the admiration and envy of foolish 
men and women, but for the approval of One Who could see 
as man could not, and Who had bidden us look upon wealth 
and ease as hindrances, not helps, to a noble life. Re- 
leased from enervating luxury and despicable ambitions, 
women rose to a nobler and higher standard of life, and the 
almost forgotten ideal of womanhood again shone out, but 
brighter than ever before. 

It was perhaps inevitable that this state of things should 
be pushed to an extreme, and that chivalry with all its heroic 
nobleness and its false standard, its beauties and its ab- 
surdities, should come in to alter the position of women in the 
Middle Ages. That chivalry saved Christendom from re- 
lapsing into barbarism is certain, as also that it established a 
high standard of purity in both men and women, and released 
the latter in some degree from the oppressive side of feudalism, 
but it was hardly calculated to raise the intellectual standard 
among women. It must, however, be owned that it never 
took as firm root in England as on the Continent, and that 
Englishwomen seem always to have kept up a good deal of 
cultivation and to have been very practical and useful. Many 
a modern advocate for the Higher Education of women 
might strengthen her cause if she would show those who 
dread novelty in women's education, that our highest standard 
now hardly caps what was once usual. As to results ; history 
teems with the valuable parts played by high-born women in 
what have sometimes, alas ! been but poor causes ; and in old 
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letters — as for instance, those belonging to the Paston family 
— the ladies show themselves most practical and capable, 
transacting business, reporting political news, &c., though of 
course the disturbed state of the country prevented their 
going far from their own homes. 

It is to the last century that we must look for the lowest 
standard of womanhood, and the cause is only too obvious. 
An age that had cast aside religion, that sneered at enthu- 
siasm, that disbelieved everything that could not be mathe- 
matically proved ; how could it have any eyes for the fine 
shades of a woman's intellect, or any esteem for the womanly 
virtues of tenderness, meekness, and love ? Marriage was a 
wearisome bond, regarded as little as possible ; love-making 
a pastime ; women were either dolls or inferior men. In the 
former capacity they were to be petted and worshipped, in 
the latter shunned and ridiculed, so it was hardly wonderful 
that the natural feminine longing * to be taken care of made 
women dread the reputation of being * blue,' and produced 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague's celebrated and most melan- 
choly axiom, that * if a girl have any intellect or capacity 
^he should conceal it as sedulously as she would a deformity.* 
Of course, even then there were intellectual women, as in 
* the brilliant coterie that met under the peacock hangings of 
Mrs. Montague,' but they were certainly exceptions, and from 
their own writings we may gather how much ridicule and 
wonder they met with from outsiders. As is the case with 
all fashions, the folly of a small number filtered slowly down- 
wards ; the brainless lords and ladies, who thought their 
whole time well spent in dress and pleasure, were imitated 
by those under them ; the old-fashioned * learned ' education 
was sneered at and became extinct ; so then did the house- 
wifely training ; for it may be safely asserted that learning 
iioes not drive out what the Germans call Hattslichkeit^ though 
folly does. The novel, just then beginning to creep into 
literature, encouraged this tone by making it appear that 
women were admired and married for their faces and accom- 
plishments only ; to remain unmarried was so shocking, that 
no possible mode of life could be thought of for single women ; 
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and it is probably from this period that the scornful use of 
the expression * Old Maid * dates. 

In all this one is obliged to judge a good deal frofti books, 
which, probably, always exaggerate a prevailing tone ; but, 
no doubt, this was very much the state of things in the last 
century, and the French Revolution of 1789 frightened sober 
English parents into a dread of the learning and independ- 
ence that led some women into such an unenviable notoriety. 
Somehow or other, probably through women themselves, an 
idea sprang up that intellect and domesticity were incom- 
patible ; the idea is utterly foolish, but it has lasted on to 
our own day ; and it is not wonderful, therefore, that those 
who think — as I do — that a woman's highest work is what 
a man cannot do, should dread the education that they were 
told would make their daughters unfit for home life. But 
education cannot be stopped for long ; with fresh perceptions 
came fresh demands, and then arose the ' Women's Rights ' cry, 
which, like all popular cries, has done so much harm to the cause 
it represents. {To be continued.) S. F. M. 

^^zmi ^ursiuttd for aS9omen« 

VIII.— NURSING THE SICK. 
EW women reach middle age without having been called 
upon to take their share in watching by a sick-bed. But 
the perfect nurse is rare indeed ; and yet, perhaps, there is 
no one who is a more valuable member of society. Happily the 
days are gone when nursing was associated in one's mind with the 
immortal * Sairey ;' and since the days of Florence Nightingale it has ' 
taken its true position amongst the highest and fittest of employments 
for a lady. 

But any one wishing to be a nurse must not only make sure that 
she has a constitution strong enough to bear long-continued loss of 
rest at night and much anxiety, but she should be possessed of 
patience, unselfishness, a habit of exact accuracy in apparent trifles, 
and much thoughtful consideration for others. Given all these 
attributes, and she will do well ; but if this pursuit be attempted 
because a girl is tired of home duties, or, indeed, from any but the 
highest motives, it will inevitably end in failure. 
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Much may be done to learn nursing without leaving home. The 
admirable lectures now being established throughout England by the 
St John's Ambulance Society, as well as the many useful and 
practical treatises on the subject, are within the reach of all, aid will 
repay thorough study. Experience, too (without which it is impos- 
sible to become a good nurse), may be gained by those who cannot 
undertake to go through a hospital course. But this can only be 
done by those who, having a lively sympathy with the sufferings of 
the sick poor, have made real friends amongst them. They naturally 
resent the intrusion of a stranger in times of trouble, but a lady they 
know, with sufficient tact to avoid giving offence (by undue patronage 
or an air of superiority, and contempt for their ' ways '), may indeed 
be a * ministering angel ' to the poor, and at the same time gather 
much valuable experience. Let me advise those who may wish to 
do this to begin quietly with some chronic invalid, of whom, alas I 
there is no lack amongst our poorer neighbours. 

Who does not know some little one slowly dying of hip-disease, 
or some elderly rheumatic patient, to whom it would be the brightest 
hour in the twenty-four if a lady came regularly to the sick-room 
with such simple remedies and comforts as she may contrive — ^bright 
looks, ready help, and words of Christian kindness ? When once it 
becomes known that a lady is willing to give her aid in sickness — not 
fitfully, but regularly, at stated hours of each day — she will soon, 
have enough to do, and is not likely long to lack experience. 

But if nursing is to be made remunerative, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to obtain a certificate of qualification by going through the 
prescribed course.* Then, indeed, the field is world-wide. A really 
good nurse is sure of employment, even in England ; but there are 
far better openings abroad, where ladies are sorely needed to super- 
intend hospitals, &a 

In India, Canada, Queensland, and in others of our Colonies, 
this need is urgent, and very unlikely to be supplied fully for many 
years to come. Here, then, is an occupation of the highest usefulness 
open to those who may select nursing as their special pursuit; a 
career in which a Christian woman may feel that she is closely 
following in her Master's footsteps, while she devotes herself to 
comfort the sick. I. L. Richmond. 



* A list of those hospitals which admit ladies to be trained as nurses, with all 
particulars, will be found in the EnglishwoniatC s Year-Book for 1883. 
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AM so glad, my dear, to see by your nice letter tb 
me that you have already learnt to write a letter 
easily and well, for that is what many women never 
learn to do.' 

So wrote a dear aunt when I was about fourteen, and as 
she was my ideal of all that was intellectual and excellent 
at the same time, I was proportionably delighted with her 
praise ; yet its occasion surprised me not a little, and I 
remember cogitating over it. * Is it possible that any grown- 
up person cannot do as much as a little girl like me ? If it 
were a French or German letter I could understand it, but 
just a plain English letter !' Nor did my own opportunities 
of observation give me much help in verifying my dear aunt's 
verdict, for in 1845 the line of demarcation between 'little 
girls ' of fourteen and * grown-up people ' was strongly 
marked, and the former did not see much of the casual 
correspondence of the latter. 

Years went on, and I • grew up ' myself, and in my turn 
engaged in a very large miscellaneous correspondence, which 
repeatedly brought the old childish question before me, and 
I often reflected, 'Why is it that clever, well-educated, 
^reeable women, write such disappointing, uninteresting 
letters ?' One would think it ought to be as easy for them 
to * talk as well with their pens as they do with their 
tongues' (as Miss Soulsby says). Now would this be the 
case if the art of letter-writing were made an essential br?Lnch 
of a girl's education, instead of being looked at, as it sd 
often IS, as a thing which can be ' picked up ' anyhow } 

Having given this subject a great deal of consideration^ 
I propose now to define what I consider a good letter, to 
offer a few suggestions on the training of children in the 
art of letter-writing, and to glance at some of the defects 
and mistakes of their ' elders and betters ' in the different 
branches of this most useful art. Though I do not mean 
to assert as an unqualified opinion that all the letters of 
former days were better than these, yet I think that any 
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one of us who has ever examined a collection of old 
family letters of the end of the last and beginning of 
the present century, will agree with me in deciding that 
our female relations and their correspondents of thsR date 
must have been carefully trained in the art of letter-writing, 
and that its good results are apparent in the style of letters 
which women who lived what we should call most * dead- 
alive* lives were able to produce. 

I once saw a most interesting specimen of a young lad/s 
letter of that period, dated 1801. Its object was to give a 
young correspondent a full, true, and particular description 
of * your attached friend's first appearance in public,* at what 
we should now call a garden-party, at the 'Great House' <rf 
the county, given in honour of the bride of a son of that 
house. The young writer's mingled shyness and delight on 
her arrival at the party, her admiration of the * young titled 
beauty' who was its object, and of whose appearance and 
dress she gives a quaintly pretty picture, her nawe wonder 
at the stately house and grounds seen for the first time, and 
her honest pleasure in her own modest little * success,' from 
*Aunt was so good as to tell me that Lady N. expressed 
herself pleased with me,* and 'Young Mr. C, the family 
librarian, showed me much attention,' down to 'Good old Wil- 
liam, Aunt's man, told me the servants had all agreed I was 
" a very fine young lady." ' All was told in such a delight- 
fully natural and yet careful and accurate manner, that I 
well remember saying, as I returned the ' fallen leaf which 
kept its green * to its possessor, ' I wish all our young ladies 
could write such a letter!* 

Yet I am quite ready to allow that the very difficulties 
under which a correspondence was carried on fifty, ndt to 
say eighty, years ago, may have had a great deal to do in 
raising its tone and standard. When a lady, writing from 
any part of England, knew that her correspondent would 
have more to pay on the receipt of an unfranked letter than 
she has now to give for its postage to our most remote 
colony, we may conclude that she never wrote merely for 
writing's sake, and that when she <ftV/ sit down before her 
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great square sheet of * letter paper/ she wrote with the honest 
determination literally to give her friend ' the worth of her 
money/ in filling her paper up to the tiniest comer with a 
r^ular chronicle, which she had been thinking over for many 
days. Also, in the rush and hurry of our present lives, it is 
hardly possible for us to realise how large a place was taken 
by small events in those quiet days. An afternoon party 
at the * Great House ' would not now form the remarkable 
episode in the life of a young lady of the upper middle 
class that it seems to have done in the time of our charming 
letter-writer, 'when George the Third was king.' And to 
the peculiar quaint grace and charm of the style of these 
letters, '/e sHcle dit impitoyablement Jadis*''^ It is gone 
with the gilt-edged square sheet and the delicate * Italian * 
hand ; but there is no reason that the ' Silurian ' note-sheet, 
and the upright, bold characters of 1883, should not convey 
the essentials which are, for all generations, good English, 
accurate arrangement, and interesting description or original 
tiiought 

So, having decided that skill in letter-writing is a most 
excellent and desirable thing, I would advise all parents and 
teachers to watch for its indications, and begin their training 
as soon as the little girl can write 'joining hand.' It is 
remarkable how the promise of facility in writing varies in 
very young children : some will spend half their pla}^ime 
in writing toy letters in pencil ; others, even at the age of 
deven or twelve, will find it 'labour dire and weary woe/ 
to write the shortest note. These need especial patience and 
encouragement, and often require the stimulus of some family 
change, such as a favourite sister or brother leaving home, 
to excite them to improve in letter-writing. 

As soon as a child can be trusted to write fairly without 
soperintendence, I would encourage and assist her, first by 
giving her a good, useful writing-case, well stocked with 
writing materials, ' for her own ' (these can now be bought 
al a very moderate price), and secondly by establishing a 
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'letter-writing day/ on which any letter which she has to. 
write shall take the place of one of her regular lessons. 
This day I would fix once a-week, a-fortnight, or a-month, 
according to circumstances ; and I would never, unless in a 
case of positive necessity, oblige a child to write her letters 
in her playtime, for I believe that much of the dislike and 
distaste of letter-writing which we often see in young people* 
arises from the recollection of how it used to take up a// our 
little time. 

To train her in a clear and orderly, as well as interesting, 
style of writing, I would advise her, before she begins her 
letter, to arrange her ideas and little bits of news as follows: 
*Kow try and think what you have to tell A, and what she 
would like to hear ; how you saw Mrs. C/s birds the other 
day; how we found the coloured primroses in the wood 
yesterday. But first of all look at her letter to see if she 
asks you any questions, for those must be answered first. 
While I would strongly insist on clear and neat handwriting, 
I would from the first impress a child with the idea that the 
matter of a letter deserved as much attention as the manner 
of putting it on paper, and that it takes more than good 
handwriting and neat folding to make a really well-written 
letter. I would also early teach her what I may call the 
morals of letter- writing, always to acknowledge the receipt 
of money or of a present by return of post, and never to 
delay in answering a letter which contains a request or a 
question a day longer than is unavoidable. And as ;she 
nears the age of * coming out,' I would give her clear 
instructions in writing letters on small matters of business 
and etiquette, how to ask for or answer a servant's reference, 
to give or accept an invitation, to write or acknowledge a 
letter of congratulation. I have seen such curious ignorance 
and helplessness shown in these small matters by clever, 
well-bred women, that I am convinced that they are things 
which a girl * should be shown how to do,' for the saving of 
much future embarrassment and discomfort to herself and 
others. 

As to the delicate and difficult question, — Shall we, or 
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shall we not, allow a girl to * keep her letters to herself/ if 
she wishes now and then to do so ? I am inclined to agree 
with a wise and good woman whom I heard say, ' I never 
oblig-e my girls to show me their letters as long as I know 
who the letters are from, but they generally do so/ Not 
only as cementing real and true confidence, but as encour- 
aging a free and happily original style of writing, I am for 
giving this indulgence when it can be safely granted. 

I must now conclude, leaving my hints to my con- 
temporaries for my next paper. F. DiLLON. 
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{Continued from p. 206.) 

IN November the Hospital was opened, in December and January there were 
large nmnbers in a small space. About the end of January I admitted a 
Teiy severe case. For some time all vessels to Mauritius had refused passengers, 
but the steam bullock-vessel, Lutetia^ after some hesitation, consented to take 
them, and a large number sailed in her. Among others was a Creole from a 
coffee-plantation, some way distant from Tamatave. He had felt unwell, and 
believing (so he said) that he had fever, he wished to return to his friends in 
Mauritius, in order to be nursed. On the passage smallpox showed itself. 
Arrived at Mauritius, one or two passengers only managed to get into a boat and 
land, in quarantine ; the rest of the passengers, the cargo and bullocks, were sent 
back to Tamatave, with this virulent case of smallpox on board. The poor Creole 
was very ill, and when I saw the red state of his skin and the confluent smallpox, 
and heard that he was unvaccinated, I felt very little hope of his recovery. He 
did recover, however, notwithstanding all predictions to the contrary, having been 
the cause of very heavy loss to the owners of the Lutetia and of great incon. 
venience to the inhabitants of Madagascar, as the captains of vessels were now 
more afraid than ever of taking passengers, and consequently leaving the country 
became almost impossible. 

About this time I had a new trouble in the Hospital. A cry was raised that 
sorcery was at work. The Malagasy have great belief in the power of sorcery, 
and any sudden misfortune is ascribed to it. Among the sick I found great terror 
of it. They assured me that the Mpanozaby, or sorcerers, came round every night 
and knocked at the doors, frightening them very much. I listened and looked at 
night, and I lived in the'very midst of the Hospital grounds, but whether they were 
afraid of me or not I cannot tell, but I certainly never saw or heard an3rthing 
of them. I had heard before in Madagascar wonderful tales of sorcerers : they are 
supposed to be both men and women, riding naked on bullocks, but the principal 
thing they did was the apparently stupid act of knocking at the doors at night. One 
poor man in hospital described how a sorcerer not only knocked at the door, but put 
his long arm in through a hole in the wall and waved it to and fro in a most alarming 
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way. The man was afraid of being alone, or of being in the dark, because of 
this apparition. One man died whom they all declared was a sorcerer. He was 
a friendless man, and appeared likely to have the disease in a mild form. Fot 
some days he lodged in the same house with a patient whom he knew, and who 
had friends to wait upon him ; after this he moved into a house with several other 
friendless men. He appeared to be going on favourably, and eveiy morning said 
he was very well. One day, however, he appeared to be much worse, and I made 
a more particular examination of his condition. The disease had very much 
affected the spine, causing partial paralysis, which no doubt was the reason 
of his being in such a condition. The Malagasy all assured me he only died 
because he was a sorcerer ; he had set fire to a house when he was well, they 
said, had knocked at doors to frighten the people, and was altogether a very 
dreadful man. 

During February I hoped each day that I might be able to close the Hospital, 
but every week brought some poor friendless people, some of whom had walked 
long distances in order to come to the Hospital, of which they had heard ; and these 
poor fellows must, I felt, be helped as far as was possible. One or two had walked 
as far as seventy miles after they felt they were seized by the disease, and of these 
several died, no doubt having suffered from the fatigue and exposure. One night 
after I had been in bed for some time I heard a great knocking at the door, and on 
opening it saw a man, who talked very strangely. Being rather alarmed, I called 
some of the servants, but they were unable to make anything out of this strange man. 
I thought at first he was simply drunk. One servant, however, put his hands on 
him, uttering a loud exclamation, and getting a light we then saw that the man 
was covered with smallpox, and that his strangeness proceeded from delirium. 
He had walked a long distance. We put him into a hut, in which we had some 
difficulty in keeping him, but he only lived a few days. Another night I was 
knocked up to witness a strange scene. About i a.m. two men came to the door 
and told me they had a note from the Governor. This note begged me to go and 
see a man, who it stated was bleeding to death, and no doctor could be found 
willing to attend him. Hastily thrusting my feet into my boots and putting on 
my dress, I went with the messenger under the escort of the cook. We had not 
very far to go, but walking in the sand was hard work. Arrived at the house I 
saw a crowd outside, and inside about a dozen men surrounded one who was 
lying on the ground. He had a large sheet round him covered with blood, and 
the dress of the woman who sat beside him was also covered with blood. He had 
been stabbed in the most horrible manner whilst asleep. He was an Arab, and 
had had a quarrel with another Arab early in the evening. The murderer had 
then gone home, and came late at night with his brother to the house; his 
intended victim was lying on his side : and he stabbed him with a long knife in the 
loins, inflicting a deep wound some inches long ; he had also stabbed him in the 
neck and back of the head. The bleeding had nearly stopped when I arrived, 
but every one around was too frightened to remove the traces of it, or indeed to 
touch the wounded man. As I was commencing to cleanse the wound a French* 
man appeared, who undertook the responsibility of the afifair, for which I certainly 
was not qualified, and sewed up the gaping wound with some sewing cotton. The 
poor man lived for some three weeks after he had been thus barbarously stabbed. 
The murderer was a regular villain. He had, after changing his nationality several 
times, declared himself a Malagasy subject, and thus obtained the benefit of the 
Malagasy law ; which is, that if the injured person survive the injury a fortr 



night the murderer escapes scot free. He was sent after some delay to the 
Battery, from whence he came out in no way abashed at the horrible murder he 
had committed. 

Cases of smallpox still lingered on, but at length, as Easter, 1 877, was 
approaching, I determined to burn down the huts and to close the Hospital. The 
smell of all was very bad, and the whole compound seemed steeped in it, and 
into some of them it was almost impossible to enter, even when empty : besides 
which, the friends of patients had thrown pillows, mattresses, torn garments, all 
over the adjoining country, and so the Hospital seemed likely to become a centre 
of infection. We therefore commenced a series of bonfires, burned houses, mat- 
tresses, &c. ; and very soon nothing was to be seen of the village of smallpox, 
as one might call it, except the burnt grass round the houses where it had stood; 
But outside the compound, scattered about on the sward, and among the trees 
lying close to the sea-shore, were remembrances of it in numbers of graves. Some 
merely mounds of earth, others with little fences round them, or poles stuck in af 
the head. As we walked there and thought of their lives, deaths, and burials, 
the verse that always came to my mind was, 'Buried with the burial of a dc^.' 
Truly so it had been with all except one or two — a hole had been dug, the dead 
thrown in and covered over with sand. 

It was very terrible to look back and think of that Smallpox Hospital ; of the 
honible smells and loathsome sights, and what always seemed to me worst of all 
to think of, the many who had died with fatalistic calmness far away from home 
and friends, and whose wives and relations probably would never even hear how 
or when they met their death. Still the indifference of the friends who were 
present with the sick was very striking ; they did not seem to care or to mourn ; 
and so it is probably a merciful dispensation, that in a country where life is held 
so cheap, and remedies for disease are so unattainable, death should not cause the 
same sorrow as it does under other circumstances. I remember once being much 
amused while explaining a picture of a suttee to a Malagasy woman. She seemed 
to think the Indian women guilty of a fearful folly in thus throwing away their 
lives. * You would not mourn for your husband in that way?* I asked. * Oh, no,* 
she said. 'We cry and make a great noise, and then we are comforted and many 
again;' which she evidently thought a much more sensible plan. 

Before concluding, I think a short general history of the smallpox, its rise 
and progress, may be interesting, as the epidemic was not confined to Tamatave 
alone, but extended over the whole island. It appears to have commenced 
on the west coast in 1875, and committed fearful ravages in Moyite and Majauga, 
gradually creeping northwards, and then descending the east coast It also spread 
into the interior. As these poor people are almost wholly unprotected by vac- 
cination (with a few exceptions at the capital, and those who consented to be 
vaccinated at Tamatave), there was nothing to stay the fury of the epidemic, and 
frightened as they were, still their belief in fate, and also the large wages 
given to bearers, brought a great many into the infected regions to swell the death- 
rate. Efficient quarantine was kept up for a few weeks, all communication 
with the capital was discontinued, but when the Queen wanted luggage brought 
up from the coast it was interrupted and was not again enforced. With Mauritius 
the quarantine was very strict, but of course was only for the protection of that island, 
and great inconvenience and loss of trade was experienced in Tamatave by the 
ihterrupted communication and by the refusal of vessels to carry passengers, owing 
to the risk of loss in case of smallpox breaking out on board. The number of 
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deaths it is impossible to estimate, even in Tamatave alone it must have been veiy 
great. In the Hospital I had about 116 patients ; of these I had from sixty to seventy 
in at one time during the height of the epidemic. Seventy-one of these recovered 
and forty-five died. I had a very large proportion of male patients. In country 
places in the south it is said that in some villages all perished, and in one I was 
told that the dead remained shut up in their houses unburied, the survivors pro- 
bably having fled. In a village visited by some friends of mine, only four persons 
survived. The number of deaths caused great distress to the surviving population; 
there were so few left to reap the rice that it mouldered on the ground, and caused 
a great scarcity. 

At the time I write, December 1877, smallpox still exists, and one sees no 
reason why it should ever leave the country, as no sanitary precautions are taken, 
and of the people some are afraid of vaccination, and others will not take the 
trouble. A movement was got up by the white population of the town for its 
proper cleansing in conjunction with the Hova, without whose co-operation 
nothing of course could be effectively done. For a very short time they made 
a feeble effort to do a little, but soon withdrew their help, and after repeated 
remonstrances from the white population the scheme entirely dropped.{ Tamatave 
is h©t and very unhealthy, fever exists at all times of the year, both among whites 
and blacks, and the climate has a depressing effect both upon natives as well as 
Europeans. 
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®n tte ^tuns of Hattguage m a Mtntal 

Btsctpline. 

LARGE subject truly, and containing many points capable 
of practical application. As doubtless many who may read 
this- paper are engaged in the work of instruction, a few 
hints gained from experience may be useful and interesting. How 
common it used to be to hear children talk of *that horrid grammar!^ 
They liked geography and history, but they /lafed grammar. May 
this not have been, in some measure, the fault of those who taught 
them dealing too much in abstractions? At any rate we have 
seen children, not above the average in intellect, quite excited in 
tracing an etymology, or hunting out a nominative a long way from 
the verb ! 

As m most other studies, to interest others, especially children, one 
must be interested one's self. Enthusiasm is catching, as well as in- 
spiriting, and after a little time and patience even children may be 
brought to enjoy 'grubbing among the roots' of dead languages. 

There is, perhaps, no mental discipline equal to the study of a 
language (excepting, perhaps, mathematics): the exactness, attention 
to rule, perception of minute differences, all exercise and strengthen. 
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the perceptive and reflective faculties; while the concentration of pur- 
pose and determination to overcome difficulties have a beneficial 
effect on the moral character. 

Let us first take Etymology, Take a * root,' — say * Grapho/ and a 
class of ordinary intelligent children, from ten to fourteen — ^how even 
the slow ones brighten up as the derivations come one after another ! 
It is a dose of mental *phosphodone,' bright and exhilarating. A little 
boy of our acquaintance used to keep a book of comparative ety- 
mologies — three columns, English, French, Latin ; his delight was 
great to *hunt them out.' *Ala,' a wing; French, *aile;' English, 
'alacrity,' — I fly to serve my friend. This is of course only a specimen, 
but children very soon become interested in it, and a most valuable 
habit of close observation is formed. Precision in language is gener- 
ally accompanied by accuracy in thinking, and is one of the great 
charms involved in true culture. 

Definitions would come next. It has been truly said that a good 
definition shows a mastery of the word. One could not define a word 
one did not understand. Children will often be led astray by the sound 
of a word. You give 'histrionic,' — * relating to history,' says a quick, 
superficial student; then a quiet, thoughtful pupil, will give the right 
meaning. Children so often get muddled in giving the noun as the 
meaning of an adjective, and, vice versd; exactness, clearness, must 
be the points aimed at. 

Synonyms can be made most interesting. Take * pride ' and * vanity,' 
how often are the words used almost interchangeably, yet how dif- 
ferent the true meaning of each word ! * Too proud to be vain,' is 
simply and strictly true ; the self-sufficiency involved in one word, the 
bondage to others' opinion in the other. How indifferently will loose 
thinkers and talkers use * ignorant ' and ' stupid,' yet how wide apart 
the true meaning of each word ! Precision in language is truly a 
valuable educator of the reasoning powers, and one perhaps too little 
used ; and what true refinement resides in simple, well-chosen lan- 
guage ! We all remember the advice of Robert Hall to the student, 

* Never use a word of three syllables when two would do.' Always 
give the preference to good English words ; never let a child say 

* commence' instead of 'begin.' Affectation in language would 
open too wide a door at the conclusion of a paper, though the 
subject is a tempting one ; and how terrible is the tyranny of a pet 
word, how brave the friend who warns us from the dangerous 
ground ! * By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words 

A 2 
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thoushalt be condemned.' The subject trenches on high moral ground, 
which can be but lightly touched in passing. Most important is it to 
guard children from acquiring the dangerous habit of extravagance in 
expression — * dreadful/ 'horrible/ * terrible' — when nothing of the 
kind is needed. 

Foreigners compliment us Englishwomen on the beauty of our 
voices and intonation, let us then beware of slip-shod English, and 
guard our noble Saxon tongue with jealous care ; let us ever be ready 
to * speak a word in season to him that is weary/ and let the * fruit of 
our lips ' ever glorify Him who has conferred on us the noble gift of 
speech. Devonia. 

ILatries as ^rofeacJional fflSaorltersJ. 

PART I. 

|HERE are many ladies now trying to eke out a scanty 
income by some remunerative employment, who 
would find their task so much easier did they but 
undertake it in a practical, business-like manner, and as a 
profession. How often it is used as an argument against 
employing ladies in almost any capacity that want of business 
habits, as if it was an inherent quality, a natural failing of the 
sex, instead of the result of early training, combined with, 
perhaps, an * amateur ' way of carrying on their work. Girls 
are brought up generally in helpless dependence, all matters 
of business carefully kept from them, their fathers always ex- 
pecting them to marry. But they don't marry, and some day 
the home is broken up, and helpless women, utterly incap- 
able of managing their own affairs, are thrown on the world 
to ' fend ' for themselves, as they say in the North. If this 
happens in middle life it will be no easy matter to remedy 
the defects of early training, but still a great deal can be done, 
and must be done, if success is to be attained in any re- 
munerative occupation. But young girls who are still living 
in a comfortable home can learn and teach themselves a good 
deal of the practical details of business, which will be of the 
greatest use if they should ever be thrown on their own re- 
sources. Of the value and management of money, the laws 
of the labour-market and of supply and demand, they should 
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have some knowledge, while method and punctuality should 
be carefully cultivated. The careful management of their 
allowance for dress will help them to make the most of a 
slender income in after life, for a girl who has once got the 
habit of running into debt and anticipating her allowance will 
always feel poor, whatever her income may be. The idle, aimless 
life young ladies lead, working just to pass the time, makes it, 
of course, more difficult for them to conduct any business in 
later life. The attention and punctuality, the constant labour, 
the secondary position of their own convenience and pleasure 
so necessary in a professional life, has never been required 
from them. They have been amateurs, and find it difficult to 
become professionals all at once. The best thing they can 
do is to be as business-like as they can in their home life, self- 
reliant and independent, able to undertake the management 
of their own affairs. They would do well, also, to take to 
heart the advice in the excellent paper entitled * The Emer- 
gency Society,' in the March number of Work and Leisure. 
The authoress recommends that one thing should be 
thoroughly learned, so that it could be a marketable com- 
modity in case of necessity ; that they should be able to do 
one thing well instead of several things badly ; and when the 
day comes, as it does come to many, that money must be 
earned, it is well to have some definite aim in view, and it will 
be too late then to begin to learn. How many poor ladies 
have to try this thing and that to eke out a scanty income, 
with perhaps failure in the end } In novels, of course, things 
are very different, and I am afraid that they have deluded 
many into thinking that nothing was so easy as for an edu- 
cated woman to earn her livelihood — she had only to ask for 
work to have it, indeed only to intimate that she wished it, 
and orders flowed in upon her at high prices, or situations 
were offered at large salaries. Who does not know the beauti- 
ful young heroine who lives in lodgings alone, or with some 
devoted female friend, and earns her own living ? She does 
not tramp through the streets day after day and week after 
week, trying to make a few shillings by selling articles that 
no one will buy. A heroine must not starve, and must be 
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able to be independent (for a time), so shops eagerly buy her 
painted hand-screens or crewel antimacassars and chair-backs, 
&c., at her own price, and give her immediate orders ; and 
tradesmen offer her situations in their warehouses, giving her 
a salary that would be wealth to many a poor lady. The 
heroine is rescued in time from the degradation of earning 
money by an adoring family or lover, and marries or goes 
back to her former life, having brought her relatives to reason 
by her eccentric conduct In real life things are very different, 
as every one knows who has tried to obtain remunerative em- 
ployment, either for themselves or others. Unpunctuality, 
slovenly work, want of business habits, do not matter in 
fiction, but in actual contact with the world and practical 
workers it is different. Badly made and useless articles will 
not sell, careless work will not pass, unpunctuality cannot be 
tolerated. In her idle, aimless girlhood, she has never needed 
to keep to time in any of her occupations, her work could be 
taken up or thrown aside as it pleased her, and now constant, 
systematic work, seems impossible. Work that was only learnt 
to pass the time has now to be turned into the instrument for 
earning bread, careful execution and usefulness have to be 
considered. And it must be borne in mind that people will 
accept as a gift many a thing that they would not pay money 
for, and that useless articles, though praised by friends, will 
not have value in the labour-market. How often we have 
complaints from work societies of the unsuitableness of the 
articles and poor quality of the work sent in for sale, also the 
difficulty of getting orders executed in time and according to 
sample ! Now I believe this is in a great part owing to ladies 
taking up their work as an amateur's employment, and not as 
a professional occupation, which it ought to be. They are 
ashamed of earning their living, of working for money, and 
this false shame helps to keep up that pretence of being a 
* dignified amateur,' which soothes their pride. But amateurs 
will not make money, they cannot successfully compete with 
professional workers for remunerative occupation. Ladies 
must learn to be professional themselves before they can hope 
to succeed or make any headway in the disposal of their work 
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(I speak at this moment particularly of ladies' handiwork). 
Owing to careless workmanship, inattention, and want of 
punctuality and business habits, they get driven out of the 
market by professional workwomen. A badly made or useless 
article may be bought once out of charity, but the buyer would 
probably rather have given the money outright than be cum- 
bered with something she does not want or know what to do 
with. Ladies must take care that their work is good, useful, 
and of a moderate price, and remember that there is great 
competition, and that the public will not buy a bad article 
when they can get a good one. An article is worth just what 
it will bring in the open labour-market, and that is not by any 
means always what its maker has valued it at. Too high a 
price will prevent sale, and too low a one ought not to be 
taken ; the proper market price, wholesale and retail, ought 
to be ascertained and kept to — wholesale for shops, retail for 
small or private orders. Careful attention to business details 
is as necessary in the making and sale of articles of ladies' 
handiwork as in any other business or profession, for it is 
but doing on a small scale what a manufacturer does on a 
large one. Exceptions cannot be made for one class of 
workers and not for others ; every one must take their chance 
in competition. Good work and punctuality will bring success, 
but ladies must sink themselves in their profession ; that is, 
carry on the business, whatever it is they are engaged in, as 
professional workwomen. 

Whatever business or profession an educated woman takes 
up, intending it to be remunerative, she should do it in a pro- 
fessional spirit, learn the outs and ins of the business, and not 
be ashamed of earning money or of taking what she has 
earned. A woman has as good a right to a proper return for 
her labour as any man. Besides the general precepts appli- 
cable to the conduct of business as a whole, there are also 
special customs, and ways, and details, belonging to each busi- 
ness or profession which those who are in the trade know and 
practise, and which ladies also must understand if they expect 
to make their way. There are expressions and terms, also, 
which should be learnt, the absence of which marks the 
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amateur or unprofessional, and employers of labour do not 
care to give work to amateurs ; they prefer, naturally, the pro- 
fessional worker, from whom they are more sure of getting a 
good article at a fair price. When a lady, therefore, has taken 
up a business or profession as a means of livelihood, she must 
bear in mind that she is now a * working woman,' that she must 
take her place with other workers and compete with them, and 
not let her work be laid aside or interrupted, as in her days of 
idleness, when she worked for amusement only. Her business 
should be to her what a man's is to him — the principal occu- 
pation, to which all else must give way. L. P. 

^ 

©act. 

 

HIS subject is one of the most important in our social 
economy, but it is also one of the most overlooked, and 
therefore a few words regarding it may not be out of place. 
We will try and discover two points: ist, what Tact is; 2nd, what 
Tact does. 

The nature and bearing of Tact upon the human character is very 
often misunderstood, especially among those who do- not possess it. 
It has often been confounded with cunning, a word which in its 
original sense of knowledge was more nearly allied to tact ; but whose 
meaning has been debased, like so many of our English words, until it 
has reached a much lower acceptation. Much of the true signification 
of words may be learnt from a knowledge of their source, and this 
fact is well illustrated by our present sutqect. Tact is derived from 
the Latin tactus, past participle of the word tangere^ to touch, and, 
therefore, means the power of touch, ob contact between mind and 
mind. The word * tact' is comparatively of late introduction into our 
language, and * touch' seems to been have used in its place; as we read 
in Troilus and Cressida, 'One toiich of nature makes the whole world 
akin.' Touch is thus defined by Locke in his Essay on the Human 
Understanding: * The fifth sense is touch, a sense all over the body.' 
What touch is to the body, tact is to the mind — a sense of feeling 
inexpressible in words, which yet enables the spirit of one human 
being to reach and unite with others, thus making the * whole world 
akin.' The value of tact when viewed from this standpoint cannot 
be over-estimated : it is an invisible, undefinable power ;. invisible 
in its working, undefinable in its results ; a power whose worth cannot 
be realised until the want of it has been felt. There is one signi- 
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fication of the word * touch ' which throws an important light on our 
subject. We speak of a *good musical touch,' by which we imply a 
peculiar delicacy of the performer's playing calculated to bring out 
the finer tones of his instrument. Now what this delicate touch is 
to the player's fingers, tact is to the mind in its progress through the 
world ; and as it is distracting to listen to a performance without this 
peculiar gift, so it is agonising to the sensitive spirit to meet with one 
devoid of tact. 

But let us turn to our other point, and in discovering the results 
of tact we shall form a clearer idea of what it is. We have already 
said enough to show that the possession of this quality is necessary 
to the man or woman who has resolved to succeed socially ; that is 
to say, to succeed in attracting other minds to his, to raise for him- 
self no enemies and to alienate no friends. This view of tact has 
been well described by Tennyson in his In Memoriam, where, ex- 
tolling the memory of Arthur Hallam, he calls to mind his * graceful 
tact' Now what are the results of this tact ? We read, — 

* Thy converse drew us with delight, 
The men of rathe and riper years ; 
The feeble soul, a haunt of fears. 
Forgot his weakness in thy sight. 

The stem were mild when thou went by, 

The flippant put himself to school 

And heard thee, and the brazen fool 
Was softened, and he knew not why.' 

Here we have a perfect picture of what may be accomplished by 
one who possesses, as Tennyson well defines it, this * graceful ' quality. 
A man who has tact is always at home in whatever circumstances he 
may be placed ; and not only so, but he has the power of making others 
feel at home with him. He always knows the right word to say, and 
fits the right act to the right moment ; he never raises needless oppo- 
sition, for he not only does the right thing, but he does the right thing 
in the right way. A woman with tact is a lady whatever her social 
position may be ; she is never out of place, for she has an instinctive 
knowledge or intuition which guides her actions better than the most 
studied rules of courtesy. Who in the course of their life has not met 
with some person, kind and charitable, overflowing with desire for 
one's good, and yet whose kindest actions jar upon one painfully, even 
while fully appreciating the motive from which they spring ? 

* For they, like many another, hurt 
Whom they would soothe, and harm whom they would heal.' 

And because of this indescribable something which jars our inmost 
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soul the sweetness of the words are lost, their comfort falls useless 
upon our ears, and we turn away dispirited, feeling that we have looked 
in vain for sympathy. 

Like all noble qualities tact may be misused : it has doubtless 
been found an invaluable tool for selfish ends, but it is not on this 
account to be condemned. Bravery may become cruelty, generosity 
extravagance, or prudence selfishness ; but we do not therefore deny 
that these qualities are good and beautiful in themselves. And thus 
with tact, it may degenerate into cunning, or it may be misused by 
unprincipled possessors, but we are not therefore to conclude that it 
is a dangerous or useless gift. Like many of our blessings, we do 
not fully realise its worth until we are called upon to lament its 
absence ; but the moment that we come into collision with a person 
devoid of tact we at once admit that there is no quality in all the range 
of human virtues which can supply its place. The question will 
doubtless arise, Is tact inherent, or can it be acquired ? If it be such 
a priceless gift, are all but a favoured few to go through life without 
its aid ? No doubt tact is born in many, for it may even be seen in 
children ; but much may be done to refine the blunt sensibilities 
and soften the rugged feelings. Many look down upon it from a 
misconception of its nature, and such can never hope to acquire 
it ; and many have believed that it can never be attained, and have 
therefore given up the quest in despair. But with an earnest desire" 
and a determination not to be conquered much may be done. 
* There is no royal road to learning,' is an old adage often repeated, 
but always true ; he who would learn the secret of tact must cultivate 
his powers of observation; he must watch its use and effect in 
others; he must strive to understand those with whom he comes in 
contact (no easy task at first) ; and above all, he must learn to sink 
his own feelings in consideration of the feelings of others. Perhaps 
there may be some whose moral perceptions are so obtuse that they 
can never be aroused to this fine and delicate sense, but at least 
it is worth the trial, and if they once feel the want, and also desire 
to rectify that want, the first step is already achieved. 

We have quoted above from In Memoriam^ and the end of the 
line supplies the last point which we wish to notice. Tennyson con- 
cludes it thus : * The graceful tact, the Christian Art' There never 
was but one mortal Man who possessed this faculty in its full strength 
and beauty, never but One who used the right act, the right word, the 
right motive and method, without possibility of mistake. We may not 
be able to reach to His standard, but at least, while learning more and 
more of His divine character, we shall each day acquire more 
perfectly this truly * Christian Art.' M. B. W. 
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JSressmafeitig an ©mplogment for Oentletoomen* 

|HERE is hardly any remunerative employment that 
is not periodically recommended by some one or 
other as a suitable calling for Ladies who are in 
need of a maintenance ; but there are few which are more 
pertinaciously pressed upon their attention, and with more 
uniformly disappointing results, than that of Dressmaking. 
It seems strange that it should be so, and those may well 
be excused who plead its singular appropriateness as an 
excuse for returning again and again to the charge. What 
every woman wears, surely every woman might be expected 
to make ; and what every woman may make, why should 
not women of taste and education find scope for exercising 
their intelligence and artistic skill by doing well what is done 
mechanically or indifferently by the uneducated, and at the 
same time earn a fair living ? The question seems unanswer- 
able, and the strain of reasoning logical and sound ; but, alas ! 
in these days of complicated civilisation numerous side-issues 
Open up around every subject, and the most unexpected dis- 
appointments are the result. 

Miss Phillips, in the lucid statement which she has sent 
us of the rise and progress, and, sad to say, decline of her 
Institution, so well known to many of our readers, attributes 
the failure of the scheme, to which she has devoted so much 
of her health as well as wealth, to the want of steady purpose 
and persevering endurance of the workers ; and this is doubt- 
less true. There are, however, other reasons, perhaps the most 
formidable being the existence of some sort of Trade secret 
and Trade exclusiveness, which it is impossible for amateurs 
to overcome. Professional Dressmakers will often tell you 
that they make their profit, not upon the execution, but upon 
the materials of the articles they make ; that, in fact, they 
buy the goods which they make up in such a market and at 
such a price that they live upon the difference between 
what they pay and what they charge for the material itself, 
and can never 'make a penny,' as the saying is, upon the 
manufacture. 
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If this be so, it stands to reason that Dressmaking, 
like almost all other businesses, is a close trade, into the 
mysteries of which it is very difficult for outsiders tp pene- 
trate, and the benefits of which it is all but impossible for 
them to share. If this be so, it is fortunate that it has 
occurred to some other Ladies to start an enterprise which 
may bring some of the elements of commercial success to 
the aid of these efforts after mechanical dexterity ; and we 
cannot but think that if the Ladies' Trade Association, to 
whose Prospectus we gladly gave publicity in last Gazette, had 
been started eight years ago, and had worked side-by-side 
with Miss Phillips' Dressmaking School, her disappointment 
now might have been less keen. As it is, we can only thank 
her, in the name of all the Ladies to whose interest she has 
devoted so much time and energy, and sacrificed not a little 
of her health and means. Miss Phillips writes : — 

* Most of your readers have probably noticed the advertisement 
stating that the " Ladies' School of Technical Needlework and Dress- 
making " is about to be closed at the end of August, and I should 
be glad if you would allow me space for a few words on the termina- 
tion of a work which commenced eight years ago, simultaneously 
with the issue of your magazine under the tide of the Woman^s 
Gazette, With this magazine our work was for some time closely 
connected, in consequence of the Employment Agency for Ladies, 
which I carried on in conjunction with your periodical under the 
same roof as my own especial enterprise — the Dressmaking Asso- 
ciation. Our school was largely indebted at first starting to the 
support received from those who were also interested in the Gazette^ 
and we have been constantly helped by your giving reports of 
meetings and other notices of our undertaking. Looking back to 
the sanguine anticipations of providing a good opening for the 
employment of Gentlewomen with which the Society was started, 
I must acknowledge that the results are disappointing. It is not as 
regards the openings for work that we were too sanguine. There 
we under-estimated the possibilities that were then, and are still, 
developing for those able to grasp them. Alas 1 it was our faith in 
the energy and capability of those to whom work means bread which 
has not been justified. Offered instruction, under circumstances 
made as easy as possible, with a due regard for business. Gentle- 
women, with rare exceptions, have proved reluctant to leave their 
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ordinary grooves and to make any sacrifice of time and money for 
training ! Whereas they have availed themselves of the advantages 
oflfered by ones and twos, they might have been taught and employed 
by twenties. That the instruction given has been of use is acknow- 
ledged by many, and the following sentence, which occurs in a letter 
just received, is but one of many instances. This lady, who was one 
of our first pupils and had no special aptitude for the work, says : — 
" I am so sorry you are giving up the School. Even I, knowing as 
little as I did beforehand, and staying only six months with you, 
have gained what will benefit me all my life." 

'The Committee, indeed, feel that the lessons given in the 
classes have been the most satisfactory part of their work, between 
three and four hundred ladies having attended them ; and the in- 
struction has been very thorough, including the complete making 
up as well as cutting out of a dress. This success is chiefly due 
to the extreme pains taken by Miss Moody, who has been Manager 
of the Dressmaking Department for more seven years. The work 
thus started will, I hope, not be entirely abandoned; for one of 
the Ladies who has been with us for many years proposes, when 
Miss Moody has retired from business — on her marriage — to open 
a workroom on her own account, and hopes to retain the patronage 
of our former customers ; and she will also be glad to give lessons 
in Dressmaking. I am very pleased to be able to announce that 
Miss Constantine (whose skilful management of the Embroidery 
Department, and unselfish devotion to the interests of the Society, 
must be known to all who used to come to 42 Somerset Street) will 
find ample scope for the exercise of her known abilities, as she will, 
after the holidays, be employed at the "Decorative Needlework 
Society," 45 Baker Street. She would esteem it a favour if any of 
the Ladies to whom her work has given satis&ction would give 
Embroidery orders there. 

* I cannot close this letter without expressing my great personal 
regret at having to give up the work in which I have been en- 
gaged ; but as I am prevented by ill health from taking an active 
part in it, I think it is better to resign than not to do it thoroughly. 
A final Balance-sheet and Report will be published in September ; 
and I may say, I think we have now proved that if we had not, 
unfortunately, started in too expensive a house, we should have been 
self-supporting long before our last year. We are anxious to receive 
orders for work up to the last moment, and I would appeal to your 
readers to do us a last kindness by making purchases of work or 
materials, and thus help us to realise our stock and clear off all 
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liabilities. Orders by post would receive immediate attention, and a 
list of the work for sale would be sent. — M. E. Phillips, Ifon. Sec* 

P.S. — While this article is passing through the Press we receive in- 
quiries for a Lady able to teach Dressmaking thoroughly well and willing 
to go out to India next year, in connexion with a S. P. G. Missionary 
Establishment near Calcutta, to teach Needlework to the natives and 
start a business. 

ISIdtD to ^urn an fi^onegt iPenns. 

REMUNERATIVE BEE-KEEPING. 

OF late years Bee-keeping has been strongly advocated as a means of 
adding to the cottager's income. Country Associations have been 
formed, which provide ddp6ts in every market-town, where most of the 
latest improvements and modem appliances conducive to successful 
bee-keeping may be seen, and obtained — frequently on loan. In the rise 
and fall of the year an expert visits associates, and gives practical advice 
as to the best methods of feeding, raising strong stock, &c. 

It occurs to us that ladies of limited means might successfully engage 
in this interesting pursuit, and thus add, not only to their incomes, but to 
their health and pleasure. Young ladies living in the country, fortunate 
possessors of flower-gardens, may possibly provide for the needs of their 
dress, or so-called * pin-money,' from the proceeds of their bee-keeping. 
It is estimated that ten hives would yield an average profit of 20/. per 
annum. Of course, produce must necessarily depend largely upon favour- 
able locality, fine weather, and skilful management, and an abundance of 
bee-fiowers, such as thyme, mignonette, wild mustard, honeysuckle, &c. 

Before obtaining bees, make yourselves thoroughly conversant with all 
needful details of their habits and requirements, and of the best kinds to 
keep. The Black, Italian, or Ligurian, are milder and better-tempered 
than most other bees. The queen, or mother-bee, lives from three to five 
years, and deposits, on an average, from two to three thousand eggs per 
diem, successively. The queen cell is larger than the others, and de- 
pends mouth downwards ; the worker-cells open sideways. These workers 
are neuters, or rather, undeveloped females ; and the duration of their 
laborious lives rarely exceeds two months in the summer, but those 
hatched in autumn survive until the following spring. Drones are the 
males, and come to maturity at the commencement of the swarming- 
season. Bees can raise queens, by superior feeding, from any grubs 
under four days old. May stocks are more valuable, because more 
vigorous, than any to be obtained later in the year. Cottagers oc- 
casionally persist in the cruel and needless plan of destroying their bees 
to take the honey. Hives of these doomed bees may, consequently, be 
purchased at the end of the season for a mere trifle. The cottager, in 
place of suffocating his condemned bees in the usual manner by fumes of 
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sulphur, is thankful to have them removed by chance purchasers, who 
must then unite three or four of these hives, and feed generously until the 
bees have stored sufficient comb to pass through the winter. These will 
form strong stock for the ensuing spring. As a rule, bees will not stiiig 
when full of honey ; therefore, when about to open a hive, blow smoke 
into the community, which will immediately busy itself in imbibing 
honey, when you may proceed with comparative impunity. To guard 
against stings, wear a veil of coarse net tied over the head ; or provide 
one of the modem bee-veils with fine wire-gauze fronts, and wear a pair 
of gauntleted bee-gloves whilst engaged in manipulating your hives. Be 
steady and deliberate in all your movements, as nervous haste appears 
to agitate and exasperate the bees. Innumerable modem improvements 
have taken place in bee-keeping, and various ingenious appliances are 
continually being invented to lessen labour and increase profit. 

There is a most interesting and instructive exhibition of bees, hives, 
and honey, held annually at the Crystal Palace, which intending bee- 
keepers would do well to see. We advise the use of bar-frames in place 
of the old-fashioned straw hives. These are constructed so that each 
comb is in a firame, and can be readily removed and replaced at the will 
of the owner. The frames admit of ready examination, so that the 
internal state of the hives can be ascertained and regulated, weak stocks 
united, or rendered strong by the addition of comb containing brood, &c.; 
and should a community lose its queen, as occasionally happens, another 
can be supplied. There should be a suitable covering, or waterproof 
roof, over the bar-frame hives ; and above the hive, sections, or small 
square boxes, are arranged, in which receptacles the purest honey is de- 
posited. These are emptied by means of an extractor, replaced, filled 
miki foundation^ that is, thin sheets of wax, and these the bees actively 
proceed to refiill with fresh honey. To induce artificial swarming, choose 
a time when honey is abundant and your stocks strong. Should the 
swarm settle on a branch, have it cut off gently, place the hive on a large 
board or stand, put a stone under the front of the hive to keep it open 
and jerk the bees down sharply before the entrance, when they will go 
i?i ; or the swarm can be jerked into a skep held beneath the branch on 
which they have clustered, and afterwards transferred to the bar-frame 
hive. There is a good deal to be done and learned about feeding bees, 
which must be commenced in March and generally discontinued in- 
September; sugar syrup is given. Winter- feeding with barley -sugar 
and flour-cake must also be resorted to when necessary. If over-feeding 
Ojccurs drone-combs predominate ; so that some experience and attention . 
are of absolute importance in this, as in every other industry. We have, 
however, endeavoured to show how much healthful interest, pleasure, 
and profit, may accrue from skilful care and culture of bees ; and shall 
feel rewarded should our brief sketch induce any young ladies to engage ^ 
in the instructive pursuit of remunerative bee-keeping. E. Goatley. 
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A MOST interesting Exhibition was opened in June at Humphries' 
Hall, Knightsbridge, under the patronage of the National Health 
Society, containing every possible article of domestic use and sanitary 
appliance, from systems of drainage to. the most minute personal con- 
veniences of dress for women and children. Lectures were delivered, 
morning and afternoon, by the most competent authorities, on subjects 
they had made peculiarly their own. The lectures were rendered pecu- 
liarly interesting, as the appliances referred to could, for the most part, 
be seen and examined at leisure after the lecture, obviating the feeling 
so often experienced that the one special feature in which the hearer 
was interested was hurried over. This was specially the case in the 
nursing appliances, which were recommended in the admirable lecture 
on Home Nursing by the Matron of the London Hospital. Besides 
beds of all description, the householder was furnished with samples 
of non- arsenical wall-papers. Non- poisonous mixed colours, by the 
Albissima Paint Company, were also shown ready mixed, and without 
lead, so that the faint smell of paint is avoided. 

Cooking ranges of all sorts were exhibited, both gas and coal ; and 
the new oven-thermometer will prove a treasure to careful cooks, as now 
there can be no excuse for over-done or under-done dishes. 

Two galleries belong to the Hall, one of these had the Hospital 
exhibits. At the head of the stairs were models dressed in the uniforms 
of Sister and Probationer of the London Hospital, and Sister of Guy's 
Hospital, while the centre was occupied by the comfortable and pretty 
cot of the Victoria Hospital for Children, attended by models of nurses 
in indoor and outdoor uniform, the latter remarkably pretty, becoming, 
and sensible. 

Further on, Mrs. Buckton exhibited the cooking cupboard and 
arrangements for giving cooking classes in girls' schools, and the models 
of the sanitary and unsanitary dwellings described in her demonstration. 
The other gallery was exclusively for Ladies, and had admirable patterns 
of tmderclothing. 

This brings us to what, to many, was the most interesting part of the 
exhibition — the Dress department, and the question of the Divided 
Skirt. Many ladies present had carried their opinions into fact, and 
to the observant eyes of their fellow-women did really wear that form 
of dress, though in many cases it would quite pass unnoticed by any one 
not specially on the look-out. 

The extreme kindness and courtesy of the ladies in this department 
cannot be too highly spoken of; indeed, everywhere throughout the 
exhibition a desire was shown to fully explain every exhibit, and answer 
in full every question in the simplest and most straightforward manner. 
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That Rational dress need not be ugly the exhibits fromi Liberty's, and 
the elegant Greek dress arranged by Mrs. Pfeiffer, amply proved ; and 
that it is very available for exercise was demonstrated by a young lady, 
whose tidy dark dress was admirably constructed for the peculiar move- 
ment required by a tricycle, on which at intervals she went round the 
Hall, steering carefully among the numerou sspectators, her skirts clinging 
most comfortably above her ankles, leaving the feet free for their work, 
but insuring warmth and decorum. 

Another exhibition of Rational dress was held at Prince's Hall, 
Piccadilly. The specialty of this appeared to us to be the lightness of 
the dresses exhibited; some only weighed i lb. lo oz., and one very 
elegant gray dress by Mrs. Nettleship, though a complete costume, 
weighed very little more. Two dresses exhibited by working women 
for use among their fellow-workers were interesting, and a travelling 
dress, with various contrivances to make a morning dress into an evening 
one, was worthy the attention of intending tourists. 

The question of boots and shoes still, it appears to us, remains to 
be decided. Every one can get shoes made for them at high prices, 
and which no doubt may repay the time, trouble, and expense ; but what 
is practically wanted is that some large manufacturer should make shoes 
of a good shape, nearly, if not quite, as cheap as they now supply them 
of a bad shape. It is wonderful how little difference there is between a 
good and a bad-shaped shoe ; but, small as it is, it is very important, 
especially for children : but in these days of ready-made things the 
general public will not pay extra and take trouble for such differences. 
Boots at all times are very expensive ; but we are siu*e that any firm 
who could produce a hospital boot or shoe, strongs noiselessy and of a 
£ur price, would be extensively patronised. Nurses are usually, at least, 
ten hours a-day on their feet, and all feet need support, so the shoe or 
boot must be strong ; all have at times to take night duty, so it must be 
noiseless ; and no nurse can afford fancy prices, so it must be reasonably 
cheap. There is certainly scope for an inventor here ! 



^ x ^ 



^ainsstoidt (Ktonbalescent anDf Staining l^ome. 

A SHORT paragraph in the daily papers of June nth, 1883, told how 
on the previous day a fearful storm of thunder and lightning broke 
over Painswick, wrecking its beautiful church spire, which had been for 
centuries the admiration and pride of the neighbourhood. Among the 
readers of that paragraph perhaps some felt a passing wonder where 
Painswick might be ; others may have called to mind the geography 
lessons of their childhood, which told that Painswick was noted for itf 
singularly musical ring of bells — those bells which are now lying embedde4 
in the fallen masonry, damaged to an extent as yet unknown, Those^ 
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however, who have once seen the quaint little town will not soon forget 
its picturesque situation on a slope of the Cotswold Hills, its Roman 
camp, its fine old houses, and its hundred yew-trees all cut into the shape 
of extinguishers, and looking in twilight or moonlight like an army of 
mutes guarding the churchyard. 

Painswick is noted not only for these things, but for its healthy, 
bracing air, and beautiful views of the valley of the Severn. These at- 
ractions make it a favourite summer resort for visitors from Gloucester 
and Cheltenham, and many an invalid returns to these places strengthened 
and invigorated by its fresh breezes. 

Somewhat out of the busy world, house-rent is moderate at Painswick, 
which therefore possesses many advantages for a Convalescent Home. 
These were seen by a lady resident in the place, who determined on 
making the attempt to establish a combined Convalescent Home and 
Training Institution for Young Servants. 

Subscriptions quickly came in, in amount sufficient to justify a be- 
ginning being made on a small scale. A house in the town was taken, 
and the report for the first nine months shows that twenty-two convales- 
cents were received for periods varying from two to eight weeks, and, 
with the exception of two whose cases proved unsuitable, all derived 
benefit from their stay. Nineteen girls were received to be trained as 
domestic servants. Sixteen of these have been placed in situations, and 
the majority of them are doing well. Under these circumstances the 
Committee felt justified in taking a larger house and extending the work. 

The present Home is a long, white house, standing in its own grounds^ 
on the outskirts of Painswick. The view from the front windows is very 
beautiful ; first a lawn and garden, sloping downwards from the house, 
which stands on high ground ; beyond the garden meadows and woods 
enclosed on either side by hills, and far away to the south-west, in the 
clear blue distance, the valley of the Severn. 

On entering the front door, which (as an Irishman might say) is at the 
side of the building, we find ourselves in the new wing. This contains six 
or seven good modem rooms, and is devoted to ladies of limited means, 
who pay a very moderate sum weekly, which includes board, lodging, 
laundry expenses, fuel, and attendance. They have a common drawing 
and dining-room, and each lady her own bedroom. 

Next comes the Convalescent Department, including a large sitting- 
room, with the lovely view already described, and sleeping accommoda- 
tion for six or eight patients. Next in situation is the Lady Superinten- 
dent's sitting-room, from which she has easy access to the convalescents' 
sitting-room on the one side and to the kitchen on the other. 

In the kitchen and laundry we may see nine or ten girls at work under 
the care of an active general servant qualified to teach cooking, house, 
and laundry-work, and whose bedroom is sufficiently near to that of the 
girls to enable her to give them the necessary supervision at night. 
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The principle on which the funds of the Home are arranged is that the 
expenses of rent, fuel, salaries, and taxes, aredefrayed by subscription, the 
payments of the inmates nearly, though not quite, providing their board ; so 
that, whether the house is full or empty, the claims on the subscription-list 
do not vary to any very great extent. The recent enlargement of the work 
and payments for extra furniture would render additional help, either in the 
fomi of annual subscriptions or donations, at this time especially welcome. 

Convalescents are received, if recommended by an annual subscriber 
<)f not less than one guinea, at 5^. per week ; those not so recommended, 
Js, per week. These payments include all expenses except travelling to 
and fro, and wine and beer, which are only supplied when ordered by a 
•doctor, and then at the patient's expense. Medical attendance is kindly 
^ven gratuitously by a doctor living in Painswick. 

Girls for training are received aXlss. per week, or with a subscriber's 

recommendation for 3J. 6d. The terms for lady-boarders are a matter of 

arrangement, and all inquiries will be gladly answered by the Lady 

Superintendent, Miss Hockin (Katie), Convalescent and Training Home, 

Painswick, Gloucestershire, by whom contributions will be thankfully 

received. 

1 m I 

©i)<^ Hgrle ^otitt^. No. vi. 

^9o tit utmo0t of our poioer*' 

Treasurer— Miss OCTAVIA HiLL. 
Hon. Secretary — Miss Mary Lyall, 14 Nottingham Place, w., to whom all 

Communications should be addressed. 

Choir Hon, Sec, — Miss Leycester, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Open-air Spaces Hon, Sec, — Edmund Maurice, Esq., 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Flowers — Miss Tripp, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

I. Open-air Spaces. — The faculty for the burial-ground of St. George's, 
Bloomsbury,|in Wakefield Street, has been obtained, and work has begun. 

Funds are urgently needed for this branch, which is the most costly branch 
but one. that combines practical utility with that cultivation of the sense of Beauty 
that is the peculiar province of the Kyrle Society. 

II. The Choir. — During June four Oratorios and three miscellaneous Concerts 
were given. 

III. Decorations.— *,The Cloudesly Institute and Home for Young Girls,' 
8 Upper Bamsbury Street, Liverpool Road, Islington.— It is a bright, cheerful, 
homely place, where young women Jemployed in |Work-rooms during the day can 
spend a pleasant evening, either in recreation or instruction. It has been deco- 
rated by panels, painted on a very beautiful gray-green shade, which lends itself 
charmingly to the flowers and birds, with several beautiful suggestions of land- 
scape, one being a haunt of the kingfishers. The panels decorate the folding-doors, 
the room-doors, and go between the windows. The painting of the room is a 
darker shade of green, and a line of peacock blue surrounds the panels. 

IV. Flowers.— The Hon. Secretary's thanks for many flowers received. She 
is greatly in want of plants, both for gardens and windows. She would be very 
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^ad of ivy, Virginian creeper, geraniums, common ferns, London pride, chiysan- 
themums, marguerites, and any other hardy plants. This is the time for strilm^ 
cpttings, and a few extra ones put in would give little trouble and affofd great 
gratification. 

A Flower Show was held on the 17th and 1 8th July in the garden of AH 
Saints, Mile End New Town, which was helped by the K3Tle Society. Those 
who sent plants will like to know that they are doing very well, and that the 
gardens are visited by about 100 daily. The cut flowers sent to the Flower Show 
were very much valued, and added greatly to its beauty. Five gardens have applied 
for plants, and the Hon. Sec. degs a card may hi sent to her before sending plants^ 
so that they may be sent direct to their destination. 

An Old Member. 

Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(Office Hours : — 1 1 to i and 2 to 4 Daily f except Saturdays,) 
Post-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office f Hereford Square, S.W, 
Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, cu * Special 
Secretary f* at 80 Eaton Square; for 4rt Work, to Lady Eden, 3 Lower 
Grosvenor Place, s.w, ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
31 Sussex Place, Onslow Square ; for Fancy Work, to MisS J. G. Macdonald 
Moreton, at the W, Z. G, Office, 113 Gloucester Road, S,w. ; for Knitting, 
to Miss Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, w. 

MEETINGS of the General Committee were held on June 5th and 
. . July loth, wh6n nineteen new Associates were elected, their 
subscriptions amounting to about 16/. 

Specimens of Work done in May and June, 1883; 
359» 1357' Engagement as Daily Governess. 
1330. Engagement as Resident. 
745» 7S6» Received on a visit. 

708. Engaged as Saleswoman. 
127, 135. Helped in Sickness. 
T. 4, T. 8. Helped with Education. 

1379. Engaged as Reader. 
1365, 459. Engaged as Secretary. 
43O1 545* Employed in leaving Cards. 

543. Ene^ed as Lady Superintendent in Lunatic Asylum. 
551. Helped to set up Registry Office. 
263. Helped to Emigrate. 
240. Admitted to free room at Evenlode House. 
1382. Order for Ivory Carvings. 
409, Employed to mount Photographs. 

Case Committees were held on May 29, June 28, and July 17, when 
thirty-two cases were considered. The request of one was declined, 
and four were postponed until further information could be obtained. 
Twenty received pecuniary help. The others were helped with advice or 
introductions. 

' 1 62 1 letters were received in the two months. 
1457 letters and 661 circulars were sent out. 
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©too S^t^OOl^. 1 775-1 882. 

WE often hear the phrase, * The advance of education,' but I think 
few of us have any idea of what schools were a hundred years 
^o. I have before me two prospectuses, one of a school in the Close at 
Lichfield, headed * Terms of a First-class Ladies' Boarding School, A.D. 
1775 ;' the other, recently issued, is that of a flourishing Ladies' College in 
a town which in 1775 ^^s quite out of the world. 

In the paper for 1775 * French, English, and all sorts of Needlework,' 
are briefly stated as comprised in the ordinary course of instruction, while 
binder that heading the modem school gives Holy Scripture, Reading, 
History, Writing and Arithmetic, Geography, Algebra and Geometry, 
English Language and Literature, Physical Science, French Language 
-and Literature, Domestic Economy and Laws of Health, German, Needle- 
work, Latin, Class-singing. Music and Dancing are 'extras' at both 
schools, while the College has also under this heading Harmony, Calis- 
thenics, and Singing. Oddly enough, at the Lichfleld school writing was 
an extra, though drawing was taught as an ordinary subject ; at the 
Ladies' College it is the reverse. 

Thus we find that German, Latin, Algebra, Geometry, Harmony, and 
Singing, were not taught at this * first-class school.' Besides this we know 
full well that the vague term * English' would not include Domestic 
Economy and Physical Science. History and Geography as then taught 
consisted chiefly in learning by rote a string of names, places, and dates ; 
and while, perhaps, English Grammar was quite as well learnt, though 
less analytically than now-a-days, we have serious doubts as to whether 
they knew what * English Literature ' meant. 

In plain needlework our great-grandmothers equalled, or excelled, us. 
In some schools a little plain sewing is taught to the younger pupils, but 
it seems a pity that some system of teaching needlework, such as is pur- 
sued in elementary schools, does not form part of the regular course in 
every middle-class school Many a woman without the capacity to teach 
the brain could train and teach the hands, and if there is some difficulty 
with regard to day scholars, might not classes for needlework — plain 
sewing, darning, knitting, be got up independently of the school, affording 
an opportunity to parents to get their daughters taught this necessary 
employment, and giving, if not a subsistence, yet an increase of income to 
some who sorely need it? 

Mr. and Mrs. Latuffi^re were the principals of the Lichfield school in 
1775. The name sounds thoroughly French, so we may hope that the 
instruction in that language was satisfactory. They required each young 
lady to bring with her a * bureau, or chest of drawers, half-a-dozen towels, 
and a tablespoon.' In 1882 the requirements form quite a long list, 
though nothing so cumbersome as a bureau is to be found there. Sheets, 
pillow-cases, and table-napkins, are required in addition to the towels. 
Two plated forks and two silver spoons mark an increase in luxury, and 
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we fancy * one night-gown case ' would have been a considerable puzzle ta 
our grandmothers. 

Mrs. Latuffi^re's pupils had to pay 7J. 6d, a-quarter if they indulged in 
tea, but she does not seem to have dreamt of their taking beer or wine, 
which may be had (on extra payment) at the College. 

When we come to examine we find a great difference between the 
charges of the two schools. Mr. and Mrs. Latuffi^re charged for board 
and lodjging, instruction in English, French, drawing, and needlework, 
sixteen guineas a-year ; dancing and music were each a guinea a-quarter, 
and writing ys. On entering the school a fee of two guineas had to be 
paid, one guinea on joining either the music or dancing classes, and half- 
a-guinea on commencing French or drawing. These fees, together with 
the ordinary charges (including the luxury of tea), would come to about 
33/. for the first year of a pupiPs residence, while the charges for a second 
year's board and instruction would be but little over 28/. For an extra 
guinea pupils could be accommodated during the Christmas holidays. 

At the College at G the fees for tuition and for board are quite 

separated. For the regular course of instruction the fees vary from 2/. ta 
5/. 6s, Zd. per term, according to the age of the pupil. For our present 
purpose we will take the fees paid by a pupil of fourteen, which is about 
the average age of schoolgirls. They are as follows : — 

For the Regular Course ;^4 13 4 per term. 

^VlUSlV* ... ... ... ... ... ..• ^ M. ^ ^ ,, 

Drawing (one lesson a- week) ... i 13 4 „ 
Dancing 100 „ 

Total ... ;^io o o 

The charge for board and residence is 18/. 6s, M, per term, so that 
one term at this college would cost as much as a whole year at Lichfield 
did ; and, moreover, the length of the holidays has increased by several 
weeks, thus adding to the demands on the parents' income. 

Supposing the scholars of 1775 to have held the same social position 
as those of 1882, which I think more than probable, the question 
naturally suggests itself. Have the incomes of the parents increased at 
the same ratio as the school expenses ? /. e, are they three times as much 
as they then were ? This question I leave to others to solve, merely re- 
marking that, to be fair, we must allow a considerable margin for the im- 
provement in teaching. 

One paragraph in the Prospectus of 1775 is happily absent from that of 
the modem school : * Fees to teachers at discretion.' As long as this 
custom prevailed the wealthier girls had it in their power to patronise or 
snub a teacher, while she, in her turn, would be apt to favourise and 
cringe. Such fees are happily done away with, and the social status of a 
governess is every year becoming more and more honourable. 

J. L. B. B. 

Terms of a first-class Ladies' Boarding - School, a.d. 1775-— 
Card, The terms of Mr. and Mrs. Latuffi^re's French Boarding School in the 
Close, Lichfield, for Board, French, English, Drawing, and all sorts of Needle- 
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work, at Sixteen Guineas a- Year, and Two Guineas Entrance ; for French and 
Drawing, Half-a-Guinea Entrance each. Dancing One Guinea a-Quarter, and 
One Guinea Entrance. Writing, Seven Shillings a-Quarter. Those ladies who 
drink Tea, to pay Seven Shillings and Sixpence a-Quarter. Fees to the Teachers 
at discretion. Necessaries for the Ladies to bring to School : A Bureau or Chest 
of Drawers, Half-a-dozen Towels, and a Table Spoon. Mr. and Mrs. Latuffi^re 
being at all times obliged to keep the same number of Teachers and Servants, find 
great inconvenience and loss by some Parents taking away their children during 
the winter season, and the Scholars so taken away cannot make a proficiency, or 
contribute to keep up the character of the School equally with those who have a 
regular education in it. They therefore, as well in justice to the Scholars as 
themselves, must decline engaging with boarders for less time than twelve months, 
or any urgent cause of absence. The School breaks up twice a-year ; any lady 
may be accommodated the Christmas holidays by paying One Guinea. 

Ladies' College, Guernsey. — Terms for Boarders (exclusive of College 
fees) 18/. 6s. Sd, (British) per term. Required in advance on the first day of 
each term. Extras, — Wine, Beer, Medical Attendance. Holidays, — Five weeks 
at Christmas, two weeks at Easter, 7J weeks in the Summer. A term's notice 
required in writing before removing a pupil, or a term's fees must be paid. 

Co-operation among Teachers. — We are glad to give publicity 
to the Prospectus of The Teacher^ Guilds which has received promises of 
support from many persons distinguished by their practical experience 
and interest in the subject. Its objects are : To stimulate interchange 
of thought and co-operation among teachers, with a view of promoting 
education ; to encourage provision for sickness and old age ; to circulate 
information ; to establish Associated Homes ; to found Homes of Rest ; 
to find Homes for holidays. All teachers are eligible for membership, 
without distinction of sex or grade. Members pledge themselves to pro- 
mote the objects of the Guild, and contribute at least is. 6d. per annum. 
Withdrawal of membership is not necessary on ceasing to be teachers 
Persons who are not teachers, but take practical interest in education 
may be invited to become honorary associates. Further particulars from 
the Hon. Secretary, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. 

French Protestant Hospital, Victoria Park. — This Institution, originally 
founded in the City as a refuge for distressed Huguenots, it has since flourished as 
an asylum for the descendants of French refugees, and now at Hackney a hand- 
Some building affords a comfortable home to twenty men and forty women. It is 
endowed and in no need of funds, and it is proposed to raise the social standard 
of the inmates (who are now principally of the class of Spitalfields weavers), and 
to benefit in future reduced gentlemen and women, French Protestant Governesses, 
&c. The Hospital is well worthy of a visit, and any further information will, I 
believe, be willingly given by the Hon. Secretary, Arthur Giraud Browning, Esq., 
3 Victoria Street, Westminster, or by the Steward at the Hospital. 

Art College for Ladies, Merton Road, South Wimbledon, s.vv. — An 
Exhibition of 30/. per annum for two years is offered to the daughter of a Clergy- 
man between 17 and 23 years of age. Competition in September. We are in- 
formed that the Staining of Glass and Indelible Tapestry Painting have been 
added to the curriculum of this College, and that apartments may be taken in it 
by ladies over the age of students who desire to practise the arts taught in it. 

Midsummer Pri2e Competition.— The following papers have been received : — 

X. A Drawing-room Sale. 4. Music and Musical Instruments. 

2. Sorrow : a Poem. 5. Kindness to Dumb Animals. 

3. Self-will. 6. The Day of Small Things. 

The first two are accepted ; the others will be returned early in August. 
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Advertisements Jor insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded^ prepaid^ to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt. W, &* L* in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope^ before the 22nd day of the month. They will be 
inserted at the rate of is, 6d, for 30 words, and 6d, for every additional 8 words, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. If kept standing, a reduction ivill 
be made of 10 pet cent for three, and 15 per cent for six months. 6d, extra must 
be forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address, and requires Answers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advertisements to be renewed will oblige by stating the same 
as early in the month as possible. 

Answers to all Advertisements in this Supplement, to which no other culdress 
is given, should be addressed, 'Care of the Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w.,' and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from Miss B. She will be glad to 
have Parcels addressed to her at 15 
Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

Received for Holiday Fund, from 
The Duchess of Grafton, \os,\ Miss 
Lindsay, 2/. ; Miss Whitear, i/. 

A SMALL FLAT of Five Rooms, 
including Kitchen, to be LET» 
Furnished, for the Winter months^ 
close to Baker Street Station. Address 
Miss Phillips, 13 Cornwall Resi- 
dences, Clarence Gate. 

TO LADIES undertaking Orders 
for Fancy Work. — A good oppor- 
tunity now offers of purchasing a 
variety of the best Crewels and Silks at 
a considerable reduction. Rope Silk, 
and Church Silk. Ribbon, 2 inches 
wide, in four colours, for Church 
Markers, I j. 9^. per yard, worth 2J. 6</. 
A splendid piece of Cream Satin, made 
to order, i J yards wide. Soft Italian 
Silk for Dresses, also Italian Rugs and 
Sashes, on view. 

15 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

FRENCH FAMILY, living at 
Arcachon, a delightful Sea-side 
resbrt, will take one or two English 
BOARDERS on very reasonable terms. 
Reference to Rev. Pasteur Coquerel, 
54 Rue Prony, Paris. Address R. B., 
c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

A LADY ARTIST is desirous of 
meeting with one to share her 
pleasant STUDIO. Special advan- 
tages. Very moderate terms. Address 
K. G., c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 
187 Piccadilly, w. 



A LADY residing in pleasant town 
(Sussex), offers an inexpensive, 
comfortable HOME to a Lady, or 
would let Part of Small House inde- 
pendently. Good situation, near Church. 
Address K. G., c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A FRENCH LADY of Title, livmg in 
Paris, will be glad to take one or 
two Young English Ladies to complete 
their EDUCATION with her own 
Daughters. Unexceptional references 
given and required. Address R. B., 
c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

LADY having small School offers 
good, genteel HOME to Lady. 
2/. \25, monthly. To one desiring 
remunerative work — needle or other 
talent — every facility or co-operation 
offered. Near Birkenhead. Bracing 
air. Address G., c/o Manager, WoA 
and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

HARDY PERENNIALS, including 
Anemone Japonica, Carnations, 
Clove Pinks, Fuchsias, 4//.; Summer 
Chrysanthemums, Early Pinks, yl,\ 
Hepaticas, Phlox, 2d, each. Violets, 
Bordering Plants, 6^. per doz. Rasp- 
berries, IS, 6d, doz. Strawberries, Jf. 
per 100. Address F., c/o Manager, 
Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

THE Editor of Work and Leisure 
wishes to recommend a thoroughly 
good MILLINER & DRESSMAKER, 
willing to work at her own house or 
go out by the day, who was once her 
Maid, and whom she has known per- 
sonally for some years. Apply to Mrs. 
Johnson, Chester Cottage, Ellacombe, 
Torquay. 
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MRS. STUART RENDEL, of i6 Palace Gardens, w., begs attention to 
the following : — 

Madlle. de Rosen, Thomery, Seine-et-Mame, as Lady Courier, or will 
receive Boarders for the Winter in Paris. 

Fraulein Hulda Simons, 72 Westboume Park Villas, w., for Holiday 
Engagement. 

Mrs. Stoner, 113 Portland Road, Notting Hill, w., to take Charge of House. 

Herbert Blaney, under twenty, 88 CJueen's Road, Notting Hill, w., as 
Footman, after one year's service at the Athemeum Club. 

She wishes to dispose of, for a Charity, price Sixpence each, the following 

Numbers of Men of Mark : — 



William Gifford Palgrave. 
Hon. Sir John Mellor. 
Dr. Gladstone. 
Bishop of Ely. 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 
Sir Charles Reed. 
Lord Justice James. 
Lumb Stocks, R.A. 
Sir £dw. Shepherd Creasy. 
Sir Henry Bessimer. 
George Alex. Macfarren. 
Dr. W. B. Richardson. 
Bishop of Liverpool. 
Capt. Richard F. Burton. 
Rt. Hon. Spencer Horatio 

Walpole. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
Lord Lytton. 
Baron Huddleston. 
Bishop of London. 
Lord Talbot de Malahide. 
Lord Geo. Hamilton, M.P. 
Sir Charles Hall. 
Bishop of Winchester. 
Rev. Monsignor Capel. 
Duke of Abercom. 
William Black. 
James Sant. 
Jules Verne. 
Right Hon. Austen Henry 

Layard. 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Edward J. Poynter, R.A. 
Henry M. Stanley. 
Lord Augustus Loilus. 
Walter W. Ouless. 
Sir Henry Manisty. 



James Nasmyth. 

Sir Stafford Northcote. 

Sir George Biddell Airy. 

Bishop of Salisbury. 

Sir John Gilbert. 

Sir Henry Hawkins. 

Sir George Nares. 

Lord John Manners. 

Richard Redgrave. 

Right Hon. Stephen Cave. 

Viscount Cardwell. 

E. M. Ward, R.A. 

Lord Airey. 

Joseph Durham, A.R.A. 

Frederick Goodall. 

Rt. Hon. G. Sclater-Booth. 

Thomas Webster, R.A. 

Henry Tamworth Wells. 

George Edward Street. 

Wm. Calder Marshall, R.A. 

Dr. Andrew Clark. 

Dr. Stainer. 

Sir William Gull. 

Right Hon. R. A. Cross. 

Birket Foster. 

William Bowman, F.R.S. 

Thomas Faed. 

Sir Anthony Cleasby. 

Earl of Carnarvon. 

Charles Rivers Wilson. 

Major Chard. 

William Hepworth [Dixon. 

Lord Cairns. 

Duke of Marlborough. 

Wm. Harrison Ainsworth. 

Sir Henry Charles Lopes. 

Sir Julius Benedict. 



Right Hon. Sir George 

Jessel. 
Vicat Cole, A.R.A. 
Sir Robert Lush. 
Wm. Charles J. Dobson. 
Bishop of Lichfield. 
Joseph Cowen. 
Rt. Hon. W. H. Smith. 
Alfred Elmore. 
Bishop of Rochester. 
Sir Theodore Martin. 
Sir Henry Creswicke 

Rawlinson. 
Wm. Quiller Orchardson. 
Lord Chelmsford. 
John Pettie. 
Dean of St. Paul's. 
George Dunlop Leslie. 
Philip H. Calderon,R.A, 
Hon. George Denman. 
Sir Daniel Lysons. 
Duke of Richmond and 

Gordon. 
Sir Richard Malins. 
Sir George Elvey. 
Warren de la Rue. 
Briton Riviere. 
Serjeant Ballantine. 
Marcus Stone. 
Fred. R. Pickersgill,R.A. 
Sir L. W. Cave. 
Bishop of Colchester. 
Sir F. Gore Ouseley* 
Frank HoU. 

John Macwhirter, A.R.A. 
J. E. Boehm, R.A. 
Frank Dicksee. 



Mrs. Rendel wishes to thank the anonymous donor of two Dresses for the 
ex-Governess advertised for by her in July JVork and Leisure. 



A LADY would be deeply grateful 
to hear of any Locality where a 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES' SCHOOL 
is needed. Transfer bought if consider- 
ably reasonable. Address Z., Dane's 
Hill, Ketford, Notts. 



A LADY wants Elementary Lessons 
in ANGLO-SAXON, by Corre- 
spondence or otherwise, but must be 
cheap. Address Miss Browne, c/o 
Miss H. M. Foster, 4 Queensberry Place^ 
South Kensington. 
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MM. M., 98 A Southampton Row, 
, Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, for which 
application must be by letter only, with 
full particulars : — 

1. Daily Governess. Fluent French, 

Music, &c. 

2. Daily Governess for French, spe- 

cially Conversation. 

3. German Governess. Good Certifi- 

cate. Music, &c. 

4. Afternoon Governess. 25/. 

5. Companion to Invalid or Elderly 

Ladies. From 25/. 

6. Useful Maids. 25/. 

7. Two Invalid Attendants. Not 

under 2/. 2r. per month. 

8. Parlour-Maid. 27/. Age 22. Now 

in service. Wishes for Sea. 

9. Housemaid, 23. 17/. 10 months* 

character. 

10. Four Under Housemaids. Young. 

11. Children's Maid. Dressmaker. 17. 

For first place. 

12. Nurse for cases of Paralysis or 

Epilepsy. 30/. 

13. Nursemaids. Ages 15-19. 

14. Kitchen - Maid, where Scullery- 

Maid kept. 

15. Coachman. 5 years' character. 

Married. 
i6. Footman. 5 ft. 9 in. Age 20. 
jy, Man and Wife. No Children. 

Good Cook and Indoor Servant. 

Prefer Care of Offices. 60/. 

A LADY wishes to hear of a COM- 
FORTABLE HOME in a Family 
residing within an easy distance of 
South Kensington. Quiet style of living 
would satisfy; but some cultivation and 
intellectual companionship required. 
Moderate terms. Only applications 
likely to suit can be answered. Ad- 
dress Miss P. W., c/o Editor, PVork 
and Leisure, 187 Kccadily, w. 

WORTHING.— A Clergyman'sWife 
receives LADIES and CHILD- 
REN to BOARD. Close to Sea. Terms 
moderate. Address 23 West Buildings. 

A QUIET HOME offered in Somer- 
setshire, by a Rector, to Young 
Ladies whose Parents are abroad, to a 
Widow Lady and her Daughter, or one 
Lady would be received. Terms : icx)/. 
a-year. Near a good Church, lately 
restored. Daily Services and Weekly 
Celebrations. Address Mrs. Shaw, 
Seaborough Rectory, Crewkeme. 



A LADY, deeply interested in Young 
Girls, would like to SUPERIN- 
TEND a HOME. She thoroughly 
understands Household Duties, and 
has had great experience in Christian 
work among Girls and Young Women. 
Salary required. Address Miss Hatton, 
4 Woodland Road, Hassocks, near 
Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 

A WIDOW LADY, aged 31, Hos- 
pital-trained — Guy^, and Mid- 
wifery. Active, capable, and very 
desirous to be useful. Good Testimo- 
nials. Would like MATRONSHIP 
of Small Hospital or Convalescent 
Home. Address S. S. S., Church 
Deaconesses' Home, Maidstone. 

COMFORTABLE HOME in GER- 
MANY, use of Piano, offered a 
Lady, or two Sisters, wiUi English 
Lady ; no family. 25/. per annum. 
Address Frau Fischer, Wilhehn 
Strasse, Seer, in Hannover, Germany. 

A LADY wishes to find SITUA- 
TIONS, in quiet families, for 
TWO GIRLS, about 17 ; neither very 
strong. South-eastern counties pre- 
ferred. Also for a middle-aged "WO- 
MAN as USEFUL MAID to an 
elderly Lady. Address Miss Blair, 
Finchcox, Staplehurst. ; 

WANTED, a useful MAID, to at- 
tend upon and lift an Aged Lady, 
in Apartments. Must be over 30, strong 
cheerful, used to invalids. Needlework 
and readinc^ aloud desirable. State 
wages. Address Mrs. Griffith, Sussex 
House, Parade, Tunbridge Wells. 

BEDROOM and SITTING-ROOM 
to LET, Fumbhed, by a Widow 
without children. Close to two Stations. 
Nice garden. Good cooking and at- 
tendance. Terms moderate. References 
exchanged. Or could take INDIAN 
CHILDREN. Kind home. Address 
Mrs. Smith, Cecil Road, Enfield, N. 

CAN any Lady recommend a trust- 
worthy PERSON to take Charge 
of 20 Girls, aged from 3 to 14, in a 
certified Industrial Home ? The child- 
ren attend the Parish School. A good 
manager and experience with children 
required. Also, an ASSISTANT, to 
share the Washing and Needleworic. 
A widow and daughter or two sisteis 
preferred. Apply to Mrs. Brandrbth, 
Dickleburgh Kectory, Scole, Norfolk. 
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II.— WOMEN AS THEY ARE. 

F we want clear ideas upon the rights of any living 
creature, by far the best way of arriving at them is 
to consider first what the duties of the said creature 
are, and how fulfilled, and we may then have a very good 
chance of arriving at accurate conclusions upon the rights. 

In the case of women it is surely clear that they have 
three sets of duties,-— those of human beings in general, 
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those of Christians, and those of women ; the latter being 
to some extent — though to a much smaller one than is 
commonly supposed-r— dependent on the special circum- 
stances in which they are placed. With regard to the 
second set, I would also observe that even those who 
would ignore the theory of Christianity in such matters can- 
not really ignore the practice ; the position of women is too 
inextricably linked with it* Furthermore, I would venture 
to assert that the first and the third are generally very 
much worse performed among women than the second ; and 
again, the first worse than the third, as I believe we shall 
soon see. 

What are the duties of women qua human beings ? Just 
those of all other human beings, — to be strong, and honest, 
and truthful, and pure, and healthy, and just : these are the 
duties of all human beings, and would be so if Christianity had 
never come in to show us *a more excellent way/ And how do 
we fulfil them ? Health, for instance : how many of us persist 
in an unwholesome racketing life of dissipation, and gaiety, and 
would-be amusement, kept up by strong stimulants and late 
hours, because * every one else does so,' while all the time we 
are perfectly aware that we are weakening minds and bodies 
by the life we lead, and depriving ourselves of both oppor- 
tunity and power for any better kind of life ? How many of 
us persist in fashions of dress that we hear inveighed against 
by sensible and thoughtful people on all sides, and in systems 
of diet that we know to be injurious to us, * because we like 
them ?' We all probably think ourselves truthful, and should 
be furious if told that we were not. How about the written 
characters which we give to our discharged servants, * because, 
poor things ! it is so hard not to give them another chance ?' 
How about the statements that we make so positively on 
such slight grounds ; and the stories that we relate so confi- 
dently, having really forgotten one half and muddled much 

* I should like to say here, that to my mind a// duties are comprised 
in Christianity alone, but I know that there are those who, from edu- 
cation and habits of thought, would dislike this idea, and therefore I 
have made a somewhat arbitrary distinction. 
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of the other ? Even where we are fairly accurate as to facts, 
we allow prejudices and fancies so to distort our sight that we 
cannot really give a correct account of anything in which we 
are concerned ; and if any one doubts this, I would ask her to 
consider the startling discrepancies that may be observed in 
the same story if heard from two different people. 

Then as to the strength. There will always, no doubt, be a 
considerable number of women whose nerves and frames are 
naturally below par ; but why do we pride ourselves on being 
afraid of cows, and think it quite unladylike to be able to walk 
ten miles and eat a hearty meal after it ? and why do we train 
our children to fly at the sight of a wasp, and to believe that 
every cow is certainly mad ? Are we so very just^ too, to 
those who are in our power ? Don't we sometimes take ad- 
vantage of some one^s poverty and distress to get work done 
by her at a lower price than we could get it elsewhere ? And 
don't we sometimes grumble at the extra sixpence for a piece 
of plain work, when we readily give an unnecessary guinea for 
the y&f^// of the showy dress? Be it observed here that I do 
not the least intend to find fault with any one who employs a 
poor needlewoman to work for her at lower terms than the 
shops might agree to if she bought from them ; Ihere is no 
unjustice in that, rather the contrary. And, finally, on the 
solemn and awful subject o{ purity among women, while we 
reidily and thankfully admit that the standard is probably 
higher among Englishwomen than anywhere else — owing, in 
great measure, to the example of our Court — nevertheless, so 
long as scandalous stories continue to come to light, both of 
maidens and matrons in this country, so long as flirtations 
between married people are not uncommon, so long we 
cannot feel that our womanhood is above reproach. 

If it is objected to all this that the duties of human beings' 
are all, in different ways, as binding on men as on women, and' 
that men do not fulfil them a bit better than we do, I answer, 
without stopping to argue the question, that it does not in the 
least affect my position. I do not hold men up as the standard 
for women ; quite the reverse ; for I believe that women make* 
the standard of morality in the world, and that it falls or rises' 
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with them. Surely, surely, unless this statement can be proved 
absolutely false, it ought to open our eyes very much to our 
enormous responsibilities ; and we ought to be ashamed of 
ever remaining content with a lower ideal of duty when we 
see that by so doing we are lowering the standard, not only 
for women, as perhaps we are ready to admit, but for all 
human beings. It is an awful thought ! 

Next for our duties as Christians. I said just now that they 
were generally better performed than the others ; by which I 
do not mean to state that most women are good Christians, — 
by no means, — but that those women who have sincerely 
accepted the doctrines which Jesus Christ came on earth to 
teach, usually do so with such earnestness that they succeed 
in carrying out much of His teaching in their lives, even when 
they do not quite grasp all its breadth and fullness. I do not 
think that I need here enumerate what are the prominent 
duties of a Christian woman. Most of my readers must be- 
lieve they know them for themselves. And on such a subject, 
if I attempted a catalogue I should be certain to offend some 
people by what I put in and the rest by what I left out ; but 
I should like to say that I am sure we lose much of our own 
happiness, and our influence over others, by the half-and-half 
way in which we so often try to carry out our Christian life. 
The distinguishing feature of Christianity as applied to our 
daily life (I beg that it may here be understood that I do not 
mean that this is the only or the principal feature of Christ- 
ianity, only that it is the one that bears at present on this sub- 
ject) is that it abolishes the low standard which the world 
sets up, and gives us instead a high and heavenly one> which, 
as I once heard it said in a sermon, * changes the water of our 
daily life to wine.' The mistake we usually make is that we 
try to live half-way between the two standards. We know 
that our Lord said poverty was a blessing, but we think our 
poverty is a curse ; we read that wealth is an absolute draw- 
back to the higher spiritual life, but we do not think that our 
wealth needs in any way to be watched against ; we believe 
frcw pur hearts that our Heavenly Father knows what things 
WQ h^ye need of, but that does not prevent our fidgeting, and 
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fussing, and worrying about things, as if the world really 
' marchait au gri de sa Majesti le Hasard! And so on, and 
so on, throughout our daily life ; we will not live upon the 
strength of God's Word, and the evil consequences of this way 
of life are two-fold. First, it hinders our own secular and 
spiritual advancement by keeping our minds and bodies in a 
perpetual state of worry ; and next, it lessens our own in- 
fluence for good by its inconsistency. There is nothing more 
easily detected by any one than inconsistency between pre- 
cept and practice, and there is nothing that tells more upon 
the world at large than thorough -going consistency. We 
see this even when it is coupled with the wildest extrava- 
gances or eccentricities. If we do not care about influence 
over others for any other motive, we ought to find a suflS- 
-ciently strong one in the i6th verse of the 5th chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew. 

Finally for our duties as women. And here we come 
oipon the most debatable of all this very debatable ground. 
Yet one broad principle may surely be laid down at starting, 
that the first duty of every woman is — to be a thorough woman, 
l^ot what people generally mean by this expression, which is 
usually only applied to our worst and weakest side, but a 
woman in the way that makes her different from man, yet not 
antagonistic to him ; able for all work that may be common 
to all human beings, yet still more able for the work which 
man cannot do, and which must be done ; inferior to man 
only as a penknife of the finest temper is inferior to a carving- 
Icnife, in that it cannot do the work of the carving-knife, but that 
it can do what the carving-knife cannot ; loyally recognising 
her subordination if she has accepted or had put upon her a 
subordinate position in life, or if she be a ruler, * ruling in the 
fear of God;* brightening and cheering the dull lives round 
her by the tenderness, and tact, and brightness which God 
gives to almost all women ; and — whether she actually bear 
children or not — being a mother to all who need * mothering * 
as she goes on in life. If she has any special talent, or * call/ 
in life, by all means let her follow it, always providing that it 
does not compel her to forego any of the unmistakable 
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duties of a woman, a Christian, or a human being : if it does, 
it is not a true call, it is the offspring of wilfulness, conceit, or 
ignorance. 

The first question every woman ought to ask herself about 
any work she proposes taking up is, * Am I fitted for it ? ' Or 
if she have taken it up already, or. if circumstances seem to 
thrust it upon her, let her then make up her mind that she 
will make herself as fit as she can possibly be for it. But this 
is exactly what we do not do ; and there is no greater hin^ 
drance to women's successful work in this world than the 
number of incompetent women who immediately rush inta 
any line that is opened to their sex. Hospital nursing by 
ladies, for instance, was for years opposed by both patients- 
and physicians, on the ground of the inefficiency of so many 
ladies who entered into it, and — alas that we should have to 
own it ! — ^their extreme unwillingness to be taught better. At 
one time the female telegraph clerks at a large office were all 
abolished for the same reason ; and every day of one's life one 
sees women undertake with calm self-confidence lines of life 
for which they are fit neither in body nor mind, and from which 
they retire in complete discomfiture in a few years, having 
meanwhile wasted time which they might have spent profit- 
ably on some other pursuit, and strengthened the opinion of 
unreflecting outsiders on 'such work being quite unfit for 
women.* Some people think that this unreasoning im- 
petuosity is an essential part of womanhood. As far as my 
experience goes, I don't see that folly is more inherent in one 
sex than in the other ; but it must be admitted that men^ 
partly from being knocked about more in their early youth, 
have generally juster views of their own powers than women, 
and also that the necessity of earning their own living makes 
them more careful about their likelihood of success than 
women who take up work only for pleasure. Of course, too, it 
will be said that there are hundreds and hundreds of very in- 
efficient men engaged in various professions. Granted ; but if 
three incapable people are working at anything, and doing it 
very badly, does it improve the work if three more, equally 
incapable, come in to help them? 
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It is sometimes said that men are much more ready to 
pick holes in any work done by a woman than in what is 
done by a man. There may be truth in this ; but it is quite 
certain that the inefficiency of some women, and still worse, 
the iinwomanly tone adopted by many others, have done 
much to set sensible people against lines in which there was 
nothing intrinsically unsuited to a woman. We all despise 
and sneer at a feminine man ; why, then, should we admire 
or respect a masculine woman ? And, in fact, a woman who 
affects masculine ways or manners is the strongest possible 
witness against her own work, for she tacitly admits by her 
goings-on that it is not suited for a woman. If this be not 
so, why should she not be womanly while doing it? But let 
me again repeat that womanliness does not mean inefficiency, 
narrow-mindedness, and ignorance : these are our reproach, 
not our glory ; and we may all abolish them if we will. It 
may be true — and I am sometimes inclined to think it is — 
that no amount of cultivation or wisdom will ever give a 
woman's mind the breadth which even very ordinary men 
possess ; but at any rate we may all make our minds as 
broad as female minds can be, and there are examples, 
both living and dead, to show us how much further that 
extends than most of us imagine. Weakness and ignor- 
ance may have a charm, as we are often told they have, 
iut the charm can only last while they are unconscious. 
A little child tottering across the floor moves us to 
put out our arms, but the stagger of a Chinese lady ex- 
cites only disgust and pity ; and so long as we take 
care not to forget our woinanlinessy I do not think there 
is the slightest fear of any of us becoming too strong 
or too wise to be attractive. I do not believe in tlie 
Gospel of Humanity; setting all other impediments aside, 
I have not a good enough opinion of myself, nor of my 
fellow-creatures, for that ; but I do believe that woman- 
hood may be an infinitely better and nobler thing than we 
bften make it now, and I sincerely hope I may have had elo- 
quence enough to persuade some of my readers to the same 

view. {To be continued,) S. F. M. 
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OR, MAKING— SPENDING— SAVING. 



Part L— Making Money. 



THERE are three courses open with respect to money. 
I. To make it. 2. To spend it. 3. To save it. 

There is not much new to be said about making, so far as women are- 
concerned ; and as for spending, it comes naturally enough to the female 
sex : in fact, it is the one*thing with respect to money that every one learns* 
without teaching, while those who know the least, intellectually, are 
generally the greatest adepts at it. But saving money is quite another 
matter, and its importance is very frequently overlooked. For surely a. 
sovereign kept in the pocket is worth as much as a sovereign earned and 
put into it, and in nine cases out of ten the former operation is much 
more easy to manage. Women are especially apt to forget this simple 
truth ; therefore, perhaps a few practical suggestions on the subject may 
not be altogether out of place. 

It seems to me that, so far as women are roncemed, the subject 
naturally divides itself into three parts: — i. How to save in dress. 
2. How to save in the house. 3. How to save in the housekeeping. 

I have a little to say on each of these topics, and my remarks will all 
be very practical, and based upon actual personal experience ; but before I 
enter into particulars I should like it to be clearly understood, that when 
I name any particular article, or any particular business firm, or any 
particular recipe, I do not for one moment mean to say there may 
not be others quite as good, or even better, but merely that I have my* 
self tried those mentioned and found them satisfactory, according to my 
ideas. It must also be remembered that I am not now speaking to persons 
who have their living to earn, but to the many who, possessing a 
* modest competence,' wish to make it go as far as they can. 

So now to enter upon the prolific subject of Dress. 

There is nothing upon which larger sums may be spent, and often 
spent more foolishly, than upon clothes. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible to dress neatly and tidily, if not upon fifteen, at any rate upon 
twice fifteen pounds a-year. I do not intend now to enter into the discus- 
sion of how every shilling of that thirty pounds is to be spent ; indeed, I 
do not wish to base what I have to say upon the foundation of any set sunt 
at all : prices vary so greatly in different localities, different people have 
so many different wants and needs, that no reasonable person would try 
to lay down any hard-and-fast rule in the matter. That may be safely 
left for the various little manuals on dress, which so many women read^ 
and so few put in practice, probably because they are so unpractical ; and 
they utterly fail also in giving that particular information without which 
little can be done. For it is very easy to tell people of limited incomes 
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that they must buy boots for out-of-doors at 12s. 6d. a pair, and shoes for 
in-doors at 2s. 6d. ; * but where are these most desirable articles to be 
obtained in England? And Echo answers, 'Where?' The truth is, in 
the matter of buying all these manuals are based upon a foundation of 
■sand ; for, granted that fitting and decent-looking articles of apparel can 
be bought for the sums therein set down, the very pertinent question may 
still be asked, * Is it indeed any saving of money to buy cheap raiment ? 
Prom my own experience I should say. Decidedly not. A well-made 
dress of good material will last out two or three less expensive ones, and 
will look nice until it literally falls in pieces with age. Let me give an 
illustration of this. A short time ago I bought two diagonal serge dresses, 
one blue, the other black ; but the black one costing exactly twice as 
much as the blue one. To begin with, they looked about equally nice, 
^nd there was not much, if any, apparent difference in the material. I 
wore the blue one barely three months, and it was quite shabby ; so rotten 
Ihat it tore with a touch, and so white and shiny that it looked what it 
•was — done. The black one I have had in constant use now for six months, 
and it seems very little the worse for wear. Here is clear proof, then, 
that the most expensive article was really the cheapest. 

The same holds good of many other things. Take gloves, for instance. 
You may buy a pair for eighteen pence, but the buttons will break off 
when you try to fasten them ; one or more fingers will probably be so 
■small they stop the circulation in your own, if you succeed in thrusting 
them in, or your thumb is imprisoned as if in a vice. But even if they 
chance to be without these glaring faults, the cheap gloves will be done 
far sooner than a better pair, and will never look really nice during their 
brief life. Here, again, the dearest is the cheapest. 

It is for these and similar reasons that I should certainly advocate 
Equality rather than quantity ' in clothes ; that I should recommend one or 
two good dresses made at a first-rate place, rather than four or five 
turned out by a second-rate workwoman, — one stylish hat or bonnet of 
superior material, which will last two or three summers, rather than a 
flimsy erection of tulle or imitation lace, which is spoilt by the first shower 
that falls upon it. But to choose the wiser course, in dress as in other 
matters, entails considerable self-denial. If clothes are few and good, 
they must be worn a long time ; and if they are to be worn a long time, 
they must be chosen rather with a view to their not quickly growing old- 
fashioned than with any idea of being dressed in the height of the 
fashion. Happily there are many articles of wearing apparel which 
seem as if they would never look remarkable ; a tight cloth jacket, for 
instance, or a jersey bodice, or a large shady hat, or a small round one. 
In colours, too, black and deep dark tints are always safe ; greys, when 
they are conpounded of black and white, rather than black and blue, are 

* See JIow to Dress on Fifteen Pounds a- Year, published by F. Wame and Co. 
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Very good wear and lady-like, and in these days of sateens a nice-looking 
dress may be procured at a very small outlay. It is only a week or two 
ago that I was told by a first-rate dressmaker that sateens can be cleaned 
to look like new by Messrs. Pullar and Co., the famous dyers of Perth, 
and thus, instead of wearing only one season, they will serve for two or 
three. A very stylish dress can be made in this material for four guineas, 
which will be all-sufficient for the usual summer visiting among people of 
the class for whom I am writing. Such dresses I have myself frequently 
had made to measure by Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove'of Scarborough. 

I hope I have made it quite clear that my experience tends to show that 
best clothes should be bought at a good place ; but there is many a garment 
which may be conveniently and tastefully made up at home by ladies who 
have any faculty whatever for needlework. Patterns and sewing-machines 
abound now-a-days to facilitate dressmaking at home. There are few 
households which are not provided with the latter, and it may therefore 
seem almost superfluous to recommend any one in particular. But in 
case any of my readers do chance to want a sewing-machine, I can safely 
advise them to buy Willcox and Gibbs' Automatic Tension Hand Machine. 
It is a chain-stitch machine, but, by a very ingenious little arrangement,, 
the tension is so nicely adjusted that the chain-stitch will wash and wear 
as well, and better, than most lock-stitches, and the saving of time and 
trouble in using only one thread is obvious. I have had one of these 
machines for five years, and have made children's underclothing with it 
as well as many other things. The underclothing has been in constant 
hard wear, and my experience has shown that the sewing will last longer 
than the calico. For all other ordinary sewing it is admirable ; and it is 
especially a lady's machine, inasmuch as it will not do very rough, coarse 
work, such as tailoring, carpet-sewing, bed-ticks, &c. ; and the directions 
sent with it require to be adhered to, if the best work is to be produced. 
It is too slow also ever to be used by persons who must gain their living by 
their work, and its price (six guineas), when compared with that of some 
machines, places it out of the reach of many more : but I can confidently 
say, that any one who tries it will find it invaluable. And it has one great 
merit which must not be passed over — it does not easily get out of order. 
I have used mine for five years, and it has never required any repairs of 
any kind. It may, perhaps, be useful to some mothers to mention that 
the Willcox and Gibbs' Automatic Sewing Machine is (especially adapted 
for children's things, because a little implement may be got with it, called 
a tucker, which marks one tuck while another is being sewed, and can be 
regulated to any width required. This costs 7^. 6d. extra. 

Now as to paper patterns. There are very many in the market, and 
of those I have tried this is my experience. The patterns issued from 
the office of the Queen newspaper, which may be had by writing to 346 
Strand, London, w.c, are the best and most stylish in cut. But they 
are expensive unless you buy the flat pattern only, and then there is often 
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a difficulty in fitting the parts together. Messrs. Butterick and Co., of 
174 Regent Street, London, and New York, also publish an immense 
variety of patterns. They take in a wider range of articles than the 
former Company, or at least so it seems to me ; and they offer this very 
great additional advantage, that full printed directions are affixed to each 
pattern, giving the exact amount of material necessary for making the 
particular garment, the way in which the various pieces are to be put 
together, and a picture of it when complete. Messrs. Butterick's price is 
also decidedly lower than that of the Managers of the Queen, For patr 
terns of children's clothes, Messrs. Butterick may be most highly recom- 
mended, and they will forward illustrated catalogues on application. 

Within the last month or two the Londpn Scientific Dress Association, 
of 272 Regent Street, have been advertising their infallible system of 
cutting out very greatly. I know nothing of it personally, but if it will 
indeed enable any one to cut out a garment sure to fit, with a consider- 
able saving of material, as is claimed for it, then it will be worth the 
expense (two guineas) of a course of lessons. 

Given then a good pattern, and a good sewing-machine, it is not 
a matter of very great difficulty to make many garments at home, and 
thus greatly shorten the dressmaker's bill. There is one other thing I 
should like especially to mention, and that is stockings. It is waste of 
time and labour to knit these by hand for any but young children. The 
very nicest wool for socks for the latter I have found to be the * Penelope,' 
or, as it seems sometimes to be called, * Empress ' yarn. It is rather 
expensive ; a hank, which will knit one stocking or about three socks, 
costing a shilling : but it is unsurpassed for wear, and has another great 
advantage, it never shrinks with washing. Every one who has children 
can appreciate this latter excellence. It can be bought in all the fashion- 
able dark colours. It may be worth while also just to say that it is a 
mistake to knit children's socks on very fine needles. They wear and 
wash much better when they are coarser, and consequently more open. 

Ladies' stockings are the only articles of feminine wearing apparel in 
which ^quality and price do not seem to go together, so far as my expe- 
rience is concerned. I have found that stockings of medium cost, say 
25. or IS. 6d. a pair, wear longer without coming into holes than those 
which cost IS, or 2s, more. Neither does it seem that the better the 
shop you buy stockings at the better they are likely to be. Some of the 
best I ever had were bought in a country village for is, 6d, a. pair, and 
some of the very worst and highest priced came firom a first-class firm in 
Regent Street. 

Millinery is quite distinct from dressmaking, and needs a special apti- 
tude for an amateur to undertake it successfully. As a rule, people who can 
make dresses cannot make millinery ; their touch seems too heavy, their 
fingers too clumsy; but indeed, to my mind, home-made millinery has 
always a special look about it which betrays the workshop from which it 
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proceeds. It i$ far easier to make dresses than to trim hats and bonnets 
to most people, therefore I should strongly recommend the latter articles 
to be bought. They need not be costly to be pretty. For instance, many 
London firms advertise guinea bonnets in the Queen* and other papers^ 
during the early spring. These bonnets are most satisfactory, and wiU 
last a whole summer, and look nice to the end. Those I have had have 
been black with coloured flowers ; and in bonnets and hats, as in dresses,, 
black is decidedly the most economical wear, for it goes with everything^ 
and therefore prevents the necessity of having a bonnet to match every 
dress. In neckties nothing is more useful than a white washing silk 
scarf, embroidered in silk. It will cost from dr. to loj. to begin with, but 
it will wash and wear for years ; and the same is true of the much cheaper 
silk handkerchiefs which are now so largely worn. 

Collars and cuffs are another expensive item of a lady's toilet The 
linen ones which are still so fashionable were certainly an improvement, 
in point of economy, on the laces and embroideries which preceded them;; 
but, quite recently, celluloid, or india-rubber collars and cuffs, have been 
brought out, which will, I should fancy, almost improve their predeces- 
sors off the face of the earth. They can scarcely be distinguished from 
linen, and when they are dirty they only want dipping in cold water and 
rubbing over with a nail-brush to be clean again. Starching and ironing 
are therefore done away with, and the celluloid collars and cuffs really 
improve by wear, for each time they are washed they grow whiter. I 
have worn the same set constantly for three months, and they seem 
likely to last as many more. The price is u. to u. 3^/. for collars, and 
IS, to 2s, 6d, fbr cuffs, depending on the shape. They are a * Yankee 
notion,' and may now be bought in all large towns at the india-rubber 
shops, or they may be procured direct from the London agents, Stephen 
Withers and Co., 42 and 43 Cheapside, London, E.C. Shirt fronts are 
also made in the same material. 

I have one word more to say before concluding this part of my 
subject, and that relates to the advertisements of ready-made shirts and 
jackets and mantles which appear in all our fashion papers. The articles 
of wearing apparel to which they refer, and of which pictures and prices 
are given, look very tempting, both in appearance and cost ; but unless the 
intending purchaser is a sylph in figure and a dwarf in stature, she will find 
her supposed bargain turn out a very unsatisfactory one, and discover that 
it is not wise to buy articles of attire without first trying them on. I do 
hot for a moment say the makers of these advertised garments are to be 
blamed. Such things as I have tried, and heard of friends trying, were of 
excellent material and good workmanship. They were simply too small 
all round for an average-sized female, and wanted entirely taking to pieces 
and adding to in every way before they would fit. 

* I may specially mention G. W. Jones of 212 Oxford Street, comer of Portland 
Street, whose bonnets I have often had 
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BY THREE UNPROTECTED FEMALES. 

No. I. 




ET us go abroad for two months!' A delightful 
proposition, followed by the natural question, * But 
where shall we go to?' France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, were all met with objections from my young but expe- 
rienced girl friend. 'Couldn't possibly go to any of those 
places : one would meet all the objectionable people one has 
been obliged to be pleasant to this season ! Let us travel 
round the map of Europe, beginning in Sweden, coasting up 
the Gulf of Finland to Russia, on to the Crimea, Turkey, 
and Greece; from there to Malta, and then home again to 
England.' 

A most happy suggestion for a summer tour from an 
enterprising companion. I need hardly say that it met with 
cordial approval from me, and we lost no time in collecting 
all the necessaries for our travels. A Continental Bradshaw^ 
Murray's Russia, comprising Sweden and Finland, and a 
Baedeker, completed our library. Pyretic saline, carbolic 
soap, a large lump of camphor, carbolic glycerine jelly, and 
insecticide, with a fair proportion of warm and cool clothing, 
was, as we found, sufficient for all our wants ; and finally, 
accompanied by a young and active maid, we left King's Cross 
on Friday, August 3rd, at four a.m., en route {or Hull. Thanks 
to the comforts and conveniences of a Pullman car, we were 
able to have a good dinner before reaching our destination. 

We found that the Wilson line of steamers were the best 
of our English vessels that touch at Sweden, so accordingly, 
at 8.30 p.m., we were safely on board the OrlandOy and at the 
same hour on the following morning we started for a fifty- 
hours' voyage to Gothenberg. The Captain's remark, that 
* we were likely to have a breezy time of it,' prepared us in a 
measure for the amount of pitching and tossing we expe- 
rienced in the North Sea. We had not learnt that the best 
cure for sea-sickness is never to give way to it by staying in 
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bed, but to dress, and to force oneself to eat and drink and 
to walk about, trying to take an interest in one's fellow- 
passengers, &c. On the contrary, we remained in our berths 
for the whole fifty hours, only drinking at intervals a little 
lemon-water, and consequently on arriving at Gothenberg we 
Svere, as may be imagined, very poor creatures indeed. 

On Monday, the 7th of August, we drove up one of the 
tnain streets of Gothenberg to the Gota Kallere Hotel. One 
of the first things that struck us was the extreme cleanliness 
of this' commercial town, every street and building looking as 
if it had been swept out on the very morning of our arrival. 
Although it contains few points of interest to tourists, the 
canal which runs round the town is spanned by prettily-built 
bridges, which give a very picturesque effect to the whole 
place. Our hotel was clean, good, and very moderate, and 
there we first made acquaintance with the brown rye-b^ead^ 
which is eaten in all parts of Sweden, Gorgeous pictures of 
the Falls of Trolhallen — suggestive at least of Niagara — did 
not allure us into spending more than a day at our first 
Jialting-place, and accordingly, at 9.30 p.m., we took our 
tickets by the night express to Stockholm. 

We had a very comfortable sleeping -carriage, and my 
friend soon forgot the miseries of her voyage on the North 
Sea and fell sound asleep. I was, however, too excited by 
the lovely country that surrounded us to get more than an 
occasional doze. This line of rail is very well arranged to 
p^ss through the beautiful scenery of the Swedish lakes ; and 
the forests of pine and birch-trees, and glens of waving 
bracken, now and again varied by a l^grand expanse of 
lake, looked weird and strange in the nearly perpetual twi- 
light of the summer night of a northern latitude. Every 
variety of English marsh-flower was in full bloom, including 
the bog-bean, which was growing luxuriantly in some parts. 

Stockholm is a bright, clean-looking town, and well worth 
the three days* visit we paid there. The Kung Karl Hotel 
had been recommended to us, but I should strongly advise 
other visitors to go to the Grand Hotel, which I believe to be 
the best. It is situate on the east side of the Grand Canal, 
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and from it one is able to get a very pretty view of the 
churches and buildings on the opposite side of the water. 
The shipping is the great feature of the place, and the 
peasants in their many-coloured costumes, who assemble in 
the harbour to buy fruit and vegetables brought by the 
vessels, add greatly to the picturesque beauty of a town 
which has justly gained the name of 'The Venice of the 
North.' 

The thermometer was now at 97° Fahrenheit ; so, having 
rested during the hotter part of the day, I strolled off towards 
evening to sketch in front of the Grand Hotel. The pro- 
prietor graciously allowed me to take possession of one of 
the small tables in the veranda, peculiar to hotels abroad,' 
and never have I been so pleasantly impressed by the polite- 
ness of a foreign nation. Persons of all ages and classes were • 
moving about around me, and some were evidently most 
interested in what I was doing, but none ventured near- 
enough to look over my shoulder. An American, who was 
not troubled with shyness, ventured to suggest that if that 
small sketch was for sale he was ready to make a bid for it ; 
and then proceeded to give me a long account of the * sights 
of Stockholm,' which, of course, he had seen from beginning 
to end in a very short space of time, and which he was much 
surprised to find that I had neglected to do. I sat on until 
dusk, when the atmosphere of the town became far from 
pleasant, and I was most grateful for the lump of camphor I 
carried in my pocket, and which I believe has many times 
saved us from the fevers common in foreign towns. 

Pretty old Swedish and Lapland silver can be bought at 
Christian Hammer's, in the Fredgarten ; but one could not 
help feeling sorry that these primitive and interesting people 
no longer value their family relics, in the shape of drinking- 
horns, spoons, and other silver ornaments, but barter them 
away for lucre. 

Beyond being a pretty, bright, and thriving town, there is 
not much to detain a traveller for any length of time. The 
Palace of course we saw, and I shall always carry away a 
most vivid impression of its well-polished parquetry floors. 
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For fear of scratching these, one is provided at the en- 
trance with large felt slippers, with which to cover one's 
boots. These, however, are so large that it is a most 
difficult matter to keep them on, and as we slid through 
the rooms our slippers and ourselves so constantly parted 
company that the sight became a most ludicrous one, and 
the guide joined heartily in our amusement over these 
encumbrances. 

And so, having seen the gardens and churches, we took 
our passages on board the Constantia^ one of the Swedish 
vessels bound for St. Petersburg by the Gulf of Finland, and 
on the afternoon of August loth bid farewell to Sweden. 
Our fellow-passengers became most demonstrative in parting 
from their friends. Hand-shaking and embracing, jabbering 
and gesticulation, were carried on to a great extent, and, 
when we had fairly started, pocket-handkerchiefs were pro- 
duced by both parties, and flourished as long as land was in 
sight, reminding one strongly, at a distance, of a clothes' line 
on a windy day. We remained for some time on dieck, 
watching that lovely northern capital as it disappeared from 
our sight, standing out in the bright crimson light of the 
setting sun ; and the numerous little islands we passed, and 
flocks of sea-birds following in the track of our vessel, 
occupied our attention until night fell. 

On the following day at 11.30 a.m. we reached Abo. 
The Russian Custom-house officers came on board before we 
landed. They were very civil, and one spoke French fairly 
well. Our passports were claimed, to be returned at St. 
Petersburg. Abo is the oldest city in Finland, and was once 
a place of considerable importance, but some years ago was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire. Here St. Eric introduced 
Christianity in the twelfth century, and his memory is still 
much revered by the primitive inhabitants. We had an ex- 
cellent dinner with ices, at the Sampalima, a restaurant on 
the hill opposite to our landing-place, and at five p.m. we 
again started on our voyage. 

At noon on the following day we reached Helsingfors, and 
were here first introduced to droschkis, with thqir strangely 
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dressed drivers. We drove to the Brumsgarten restaurant, 
and finding ourselves just in time for the table d'hote dinner, 
took our seats at one of the small tables laid for that purpose. 
Several people who had also come to dine were standing 
about in groups, chatting. Suddenly a bell rang for the be- 
ginning of the meal, when to our amusement, every one fork 
in hand made a rush at the table in the centre of the room, on 
which was spread the * Jakuska,' or ' dinette ' of the Russians. 
Green olives, raw herrings, caviare, smoked salmon, cheese, 
&c., were all tasted in rapid succession; after which the 
company subsided into their places at the various tables and 
awaited their actual meal. 

After dinner we arranged with one of the droschki drivers 
to take us for a drive round the town ; and holding tightly to 
each other, on a very small seat which looked incapable of 
containing more than one ordinary-sized person, we were driven 
at a tremendous pace over streets paved with large round 
stomas. The Russo-Greek Church is a fine red-brick building, 
with k white roof and gold cupolas ; the Senate House also, 
is well worth a visit. In the Ritterhaus is preserved the 
remains of the library saved from the great fire at Abo. It 
consists of 150,000 volumes; the arms of the Finland 
noblesse are painted upon the walls in one of its halls. After 
we had seen the Lutheran Church — as severe in the plainness 
of its interior as the Greek is gorgeous — ^we again went on 
board the Constantia, Helsingfors is a great siimnifer resort 
for Russian families, who I am sorry to say have introduced 
their horrid system of bargaining here ; and our driver, upon 
a hint from one of his compatiions that we were English, 
asked quite twice his proper fare — ^which of course he did 
not get, although we left him shouting but maledictions upon 
ius.as we joined our crew. Our vessel was still taking in fuel, 
and I was much struck by the appearance of the men who 
were coaling. Tall and muscular-looking they were, with 
large and powerful limbs and swarthy faces, and with shocks 
of long fair hair, and heavy moustaches — only wanting hel- 
mets and surcoats of mail to turn them into the veritable 
Yikings of old. 

A2 
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At noon on Sunday, the 1 3th, we passed Cronstadt, where 
the Russian fleet is anchored, and soon in the far distance 
we could see the outline of St. Petersburg, with the hot 
summer sun shining upon its gilded domes and steeples, and 
reminding one forcibly of one's childish idea of ' Jerusalem 
the Golden.' AVe were not sorry to land in Russia, for our 
Experiences of a three days' voyage in a Swedish steamer 
had been far from pleasant. The peasants of this coun- 
try are too economical to pay for berths, so bring their 
feather beds and pillows and sleep on deck; the result 
was that our cabin would have made a fine field of re* 
search for an entomologist, but entirely failed as a place 
of repose. 

We were very sorry to say farewell to one of our fellow* 
passengers, a charming Russian lady who could apparently 
talk every language but English, and who was veiy kind to 
us during the voyage in teaching us a few of the most 
necessary Russian words. She was engaged in the Tele- 
graphic Department at St. Petersburg, and was by origin a 
member of an old Finnish family, whose arms were in the 
Ritt^haus at Helsingfors. Having satisfied herself that we 
were going to ia good hotel (H6tel d'Angleterre), she 
promised that, although she lived on the other side of the 
city and her holidays were few, she would certainly appear 
otie <Jay ^nd act as our cicerone. And true to her Word ' she 
camd. With the thermometer standing at 99'' itk tite shade, 
4ind h^^r friends protesting against her going out iti the heat 
of the day, she toiled over to our hotel ; ^ For,' said she, 
< what will English ladies think of us if we cannot keep our 
promises?' 

We drove with her to the Cathedral of St. Peter and 
St Paul where the sovereigns of Russia are buried. AH 
their tombs are of white marble, and over that of the late 
^murdered Czar, which was covered with wreaths, lamps were 
still kept burning. The interiors of these Russian churches 
are veiy gorgeous with their mass of gilding, beautiful 
paintings, and jewelled pictures of Madonnas and Saints. 
The great Church of St. Isaac was opposite to ©ur hoteli 
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dnd Its musical chimes rang out daily at the hours of prayer. 
So heavy and massive is this building, that large sums of 
money have been spent to prevent it from sinking through 
its foundations. The eight pillars of malachite before the 
ikonastas weigh 34,000 lbs., and were brought from Prince 
DemidofT's mines in Siberia; their value is said to be as 
much as 1,000,000 of rubles. 

Of the great city itself I have at present said but little. 
Doubtless all readers of history know how, in 1702, Peter 
the great and dauntless reconquered this part of Russia, 
then belonging to the Swedes, and how, being determined 
to build a window looking out upon Europe, he in the 
following year laid the foundation of St. Petersburg on the 
banks of the broad and beautiful Neva. For many years 
no vessel was allowed to enter the canaU or cart ta come 
into the town, without bringing a certain number of stones 
for the paving of the city, and one after another the public 
buildings of the Admiralty, the Winter Palace, Academy of 
Arts, Senate House, &c., rose under the supervision of the 
Great Peter. 

The islands surrounding Petersburg are picturesque and 
pretty, and are connected by bridges to the mainland. We 
much enjoyed driving through them in the cool of the 
evening, finding an agreeable repose to the eye after the 
monotony of long rows of stuccoed palaces and buildings, 
in which there is but little variation in height, 

{To de conHuued.) 



YOUNG ladies are taught in the schoolroom that the Salic Law 
belongs to the history of France, but, with a tender regard for 
their inherent incapacity to understand politics, they are not shown the 
workings of the Salic principle in England. Far from being exclusively 
French, it is one of the strongest threads in our national fibre. A deep- 
seated feeling of the inherent incapacity of women for dealing with any 
but domestic matters is part of the birthright of every Englishman, 
whether henpecked or not ^ he is upborne by the consciousness that 
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however k may be practically in 4ealing with his Concrete wife, yet 
that, compared with woman in the ^abstract, he is inmieasuraJbly superior 
T— ' even his ignorance is of a sounder quality.' I once heard a very weak 
young man reading Locksley Hall to a girl (who was not weak), and it 
was interesting to observe the proud complacency with which he appro- 
bated, solely on the strength of being a man, the passage about womb's 
nature being unto man's as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto 
wine. But Latter-day Liberals sit loose to a good deal, both socially and 
politically, of what has hitherto been regarded as inalienable portions of 
an Englishman's birthright, and they Are beginning to have fwii^gesof 
conscience at the sight of householders deprived of a vote merely because 
of their se)c. Many women, <^ acknowledged ability — and some mdn— 
go further, and claim, for wosxien equality of standing with m^ in 9U 
ways. A Revolt of Woman is beginning, that may possibly result in {be 
Revolt of Man of which we have lately heard. On one side we are 4old 
that Woman ought to be confined to domestic matters, because,"* fcir 
some mysterious reason,' she is incapable of understanding anything 
else ; and, on the other side, we hear that it is the Right and the-'Duty 
of Woman to take her place by Man, and to compete with him on an 
equal footing. One party says she can, and ought, to take ^Is aew 
departure, and the other that she cannot, and ought not. My owD>view 
is, that she can^ but ought notj and, like all trimmers,! shall be blamed 
by both sides. I have, ere now, incurred extreme scorn from the en- 
lightened as being one of those who wish Woman to remain the vxm 
Adjective to M^ that she has been in the past. . I accept the imputation, 
for the terni Adjective-woman, which was hurled at me derisively, very 
aptly expresses my idea of our right position. Adjectives are as much 
needed as Nouns in any language not wholly barbarous. It would play 
havoc with biu: style (especially that of women) were Adjectives to refuse 
to do their office on the plea that by centuries of subjection they had earned 
a turn at being Nouns ; in their right place they are worthy jof all hdhoiur, 
and no other part of speech could do their work for them. Is not this 
the case with women ? There is a certain amount of work to be done in 
the world, part of which is best fitted for men and part for women. 
Without disputing as to whether either is capable of doing the other's 
task if necessity arise, is it not obvious that the world will go on better 
if each do their own, and (till this is thoroughly done) abstain, irom 
meddling with the other's ? It seems to me that this is the only safe 
ground for those who object to the modem platform variety of the 
Virtuous Woman. 

To. argue on the old lines of feminine incapacity becomes daily more 
difficult as more and more women receive higher education, and become 
inspired by the spirit of the age, which so distinctly recognises * Work 'as 
the latest Gospel. But the Adjective work of the world must be done by 
somebody: If men were to undertake ft th^e work wolild Vol>aWy sdfTer, 
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as household organization, and administration, and the training of 
diildren require a (superior) woman, if their opportunities of undying 
usefulness are to be made the most of. What universal pity is felt for * a 
indow-man !' (to use a Devonshire expression). It is a generally received 
aidom that he must marry again for his children's sake. He is not 
sufficiently many-sided to take a mother's place, though certainly he 
might do it quite as well as some modem mothers (excellent women, by 
the way— the very salt of the earth), who are bitten by that feverish 
activity which is a chronic disease of the nineteenth-century conscience. 
They rush to give active personal aid in the battle of Light against 
Daxicness, heedless of the fact that their strength is to sit still. To be on 
the spot is one* of the highest duties of a mother. What sense of home 
and home influence can be instilled into children who know it is no use 
to go to their mother in their little cares, and disputes, and interests, 
because there is the coal club in the morning, and her district in the 
afternoon, and that meeting in the evening, and a few committees got in 
somehow, and the half-hour or so in between must be spent in preparing 
•for the fray by absolute quiet and rest ? Such a mother is spoken of as 
^*so devoted,' and 'such a valuable person.' So she is ! valuable to the 
town ; but what of her own vineyard, with its poor little vines — or 
perhaps I should say, little foxes ? They have everything that is 
necessary,' and she sees to them most carefully, and has excellent 
governesses; for I am not speaking of Mrs. Jellabys, but of women who, 
besides their outside work, also perform their home duties — all except 
the one duty of being on the spot to watch and train their children's 
characters, and to create that atmosphere of repose and home-i-ness 
which wifl sink into the children and brighten their after-lives as with a 
reserve fund of sunshine. The local ^une of the woman who did this 
last would pale before that of her more energetic sister, but her children 
wduld have more reason to rise up in after years and call her blessed, 
while she would have given more valuable aid to the great cause by 
training up good soldiers for the future, than by any individual efforts 
which wovdd probably have overtaxed her strength and nerves, leaving 
her fretful at home, when deprived of the stimulus of excitement, out of 
sheer physical exhaustion. 

The old-fashioned idea of woman's work seems to me as grand a 
vocation as could be desired. Why is she to think it indicative of noble 
aspirations when she scamps it in order to find time to be an inferior 
mati as well ? Putting aside the question of mtellect, her want of physical 
power makes tttatt's work a greater tax on her than it is on a man, so that 
I cannot see why she should resent being an Adjective — by which I mean 
a German^ Adjective, that can do the work of a Noun when circumstances 
require it; and can subside gracefully into its old place when the occasion 
is oyer. For I by no means admit that women are incapable of doing 
*WanWwrfr7"0ti"thecoBtrary, it-is- man's incapacity for doing theirs 
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which is the cogent reason for their standing to their old post. We all 
know wives who are more sensible and business-like than their husbands, 
and the fact that we also know wives who are nothing but dolls or kittens 
does not argue against the whole sex, any more than man's proud position 
as the crowning work of creation is invalidated by our all knowing some 
men who can barely be taken as legal tender for such. Tm not denying 
the women are fools,' said Mrs. Poyser ; * God Almighty made them to 
match the men.' I have strong though old-fashioned support in my theory 
that women ought not to feel * thrown away' when confined to home 
duties. ' Keeping at home ' is a leading note of the Pauline ideal of 
woman, and Solomon's practical wisdom seems to have led him to the 
same opinion ; for we do not find the virtuous woman joining in the 
councils of the elders at the gates, even though we are expressly told that 
she knew how to speak to the purpose. The fact of her husband's high 
reputation in those assemblies is mentioned as being among the things 
redounding to her credit ; from which we may gather that she probably 
primed him, before he went out, with sensible opinions on public matters 
— doubtless he often wished for her ready tongue to aid him in expounding 
them. I heard the other day of a local meeting at which Lord P. had to 
speak (he stammers terribly, but his wife is a fluent speaker and a clever 
woman). He began : * What I mean to say is — what I mean to say is— 
I'll go and fetch Lady P. !' He accordingly brought Lady P. on to the 
platform, and she spoke for him. I picture to myself the husbaiid of the 
virtuous woman only restrained by Eastern decorum from fetching his 
wife for the same purpose ! She certainly would have been invaluable at 
any council or conmiittee, from cabinet councils downward, and would 
have had special aptitude for charity organization business, for it is clear 
that she had great powers of organization and administration, was a keen 
hand at a bargain, and experienced in trade. There is no hint that she 
was kept at home by incapacity for public affairs, but simply by multi- 
plicity of private business, which occupied her from ^ while it was yet 
night,' all through the day, and into the small hours again. But observe, 
that all she did was domestic work connected with her own household, 
which need in no way have prevented her children from clustering round 
her at all hours of the day ; she was either at her spindle, or in the store- 
room, or with the fruit of her hands planting a vineyard in the field she 
had been buying, so that she could be easily found if the children wanted 
her ; whereas now-a-days a virtuous woman's children frequently would 
have to look for her in back-slums, which would be forbidden ground to 
them. I would not for one moment be thought to sneer at those who 
work so nobly amid the vice and destitution that stain our country, but I 
do think that such work had better be left to those who are unattached, 
and that children should be their mother's first objects, and, if righdy 
treated, they would occupy well-nigh all her time. 

I must resist the temptation of expatiating on the unthougbtfiil, uo- 
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cultured type resulting from over-busy mothers, who find it impossible 
to give the leisurely care necessary to the due educating of the childish 
mind, as my paper is already too long, and it would be wandering from 
my point ; which is, that abstinence from public affairs is dictated to 
us women, as a rule, by the claims of womanly work, and not by wovianlv 
incapacity. 

But I maintain that politics are a part of womanly work, in so far as 
they are connected with the education of the young — if, indeed, women 
dan understand them sufficiently for the purpose ; it is, as I said before, 
part of a John-Bullish Englishman's birthright to maintain that she can- 
not do, but I want to know why ? Why are politics, for *some mysterious 
reason,' to remain a sealed book to us — ^like Greek accents ? I remember 
my tutor declined to teach me the Greek accents because he said they 
were not necessary for a lady, and in propounding a difficulty I was 
always met with scorn, as * Any one who understood the accents would 
have found it plain sailing/ I accepted my position and shuddered at 
the profanity when a traitor to his sex advised me to get up the accents 
privately, that I might no longer be at such a discount. I felt the 
sacrilege of intruding into those male precincts. I supposed men re- 
venged their exclusion from the Eleusinian mysteries by taking possession 
of Greek accents, but I do not see why politics should be absorbed in the 
same way. Of course men understand them better than we do ; they 
have been at home in the senate-house, and we in the kitchen, ever since 
the Baltic kitchen-middens of the Stone Age, so it would indeed speak ill 
for them if they had not developed superior political aptitude. But it is 
not yet satisfactorily proved that we have no dormant capacity for appre- 
ciating the rights and wrongs of public questions, when they are put in a 
form to be understanded of the people. Constituents require a good deal 
of teaching in politics — the agricultural constituents of the future will 
need more than a good deal ; but no one argues from this that the people 
are incapable of forming an opinion about their own Government. It is 
only argued (as it was the other day by a leading Liberal) that lecturers, 
and all other available means, should be used to give this teaching, which 
is so necessary. A sensible woman is at least as open to instruction, 
even in politics, as a carter; why, then, do not men instruct us ? A cheap 
sneer at feminine insensibility as to who may be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the moment is a favourite masculine way of settling the 
difficulty, but this seems hardly an adequate mode of dealing with the 
situation. Surely some man who feels keenly our deficiencies in these 
matters might attempt to mend them by writing a political primer for us, 
or, better still, a catechism in easy question aiid answer ; with a little 
efibrt he could write down to our capacity sufficiently for most of us to 
master it, and, with female suffirage looming on the horizon, he should be 
held to have done good service to the nation. 

Lucy H. M. Soulsby. 
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PART II. 

|NLESS the employment a lady has chosen is pecu- 
liarly feminine, as sewing, embroidery, nursing, &c., 
she will find it greatly to her advantage to suppress 
her sex as much as possible; to drop the * Miss' or * Mrs.,' 
sign only with initial and surname, and have business cards, 
accounts^ &c., made out in the same way. The Christian 
name should never be used in business ; a lady will get far 
more attention and respect if she is supposed to be a man, 
and have a better chance of employment also : besides, the 
use of * Miss ' or * Mrs.' is unbusiness-like. The sex need not 
be denied, but should not be obtruded. Sign letters with the 
initial, and let the employer find it out for himself. When 
once an order has been given and satisfactorily executed, 
more may follow, but an employer will often at first pass over 
a lady who could do the work well, because he kiiows her to 
be a lady, and give it to a man, though the first may have no 
work and the last more than he can do. 

Letters should be short and to the point, using as few 
words as will express the meaning clearly, and they should 
be answered at once. Never delay answering business letters; 
even if it may be but to acknowledge receipt of an order, 
they should be answered by return of post A well-written, 
promptly-answered business letter, gives confidence. There 
is one thing should be remembered in business, which ladies 
are apt to lose sight of ; that is, that work brings work, and 
that if you have little or none it is well not to make it public. 
If you have nothing to do, do not volunteer the information ; 
the more work you have, or are supposed to have, the more 
you are likely to get. Those who have plenty of employ-' 
ment get more and more, while those who would be glad of a 
little cannot obtain it. Therefore, especially at the beginmn|f, 
before your name is known, do not tell an employer that you 
have no work, and would be glad of anything : he woulcj im- 
mediately think it was your own fault entirely that you could 
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get nothing, and that your work was bad. Make the most 
of your orders, and speak cheerfully as to the progress of your 
business, and never refuse an order, if possible. You will 
surely know some lady who would be glad and thankful 
of the work, to whom you could hand it over. Not only 
will a struggling sister have been helped, but the acceptance 
of the order will lead to the offer of more ; while, had it been 
refused, the employer would probably have gone elsewhere 
another time, more especially if it had been his first. 

But in handing on work (though ladies should have the pre- 
ference), care must be taken to have it well and properly done, 
and with punctuality; as the acceptor of the order you are re- 
sponsible for its proper execution, and bad work and dilatori- 
ness of completion will tell against your business. The work 
would need to be given to some who would do it well and in 
timey and I know by experience how difficult it is to get ladies 
to understand the necessity of having their work done by the 
time it was promised. They cannot see that no work is com- 
pletely isolated, that others* work may depend on theirs, and 
that they are causing serious inconvenience to their employer, 
as well as showing very plainly they are not to be trusted. 
It is mistaken kindness to give work you are responsible for 
to a lady, apart from the fact as to whether she is competent 
to do it or not ; it only injures the one without really benefit- 
ing the other ; to turn out bad work does no one any good. 
Unpunctuality in the fulfilment of an order may cause loss to 
your employer; therefore, though I said above that none 
should be refused, yet if you are certain you cannot execute 
an order yourself, and know no one to whom you could con- 
fidently entrust it, it will be better not to undertake it than to 
break the promise once given* But always be punctual in 
fulfilling engagements ; whether it is to finish an order or keep 
an appointment, never be behind time — always exact. When 
you have a business interview do not let it be too long; say 
what you have to say, that is, transact the business you have 
come about, and then go. Remember, that time is money to 
most professional workers, and one who wastes it in useless 
talk will not be sent for again in a hurry. 
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A fair market price should be asked as remuneration for 
labour, neither too much nor too little ; ladies must let them- 
selves be guided in charges by the usage and custom of the 
business or profession they have taken up. For articles of 
women's handiwork, children's pinafores and frocks, knitted 
goods, &c., the shop price can be easily ascertained. When 
done to order with material supplied the charge should be 
regulated by that of the professional sewer or knitter. If a 
sewing-machine is the means of livelihood, or a knitting- 
machine, there is a trade price — per yard in the one case, per 
stocking or amount of wool knitted up in the other. What- 
ever the occupation taken up, whether it may be law-copying 
or wood-engraving, the making of designs or dresses, each 
business has its own market price, its general charges, and 
these should be found out when first it is begun, and kept to 
as far as possible. 

Ladies should make arrangements for calling or sending 
for work or orders, or returning them when finished, and not 
mind the trouble or apparent indignity of doing it them- 
selves. It must be done frequently by those who are in: 
business, and who keep neither messengers, apprentices, nor 
assistants. To send a domestic servant is unbusiness-like ; 
besides, ladies working for their maintenance have not often 
one to spare. The only alternative is to go yourself; you 
will find it the most satisfactory way in the end. Business 
transacted through a third person often goes wrong ; some- 
times an order is lost by not being on the spot yourself, or 
directions are not passed on clearly, or the unprofessional 
messenger makes some mistake, through not understanding or 
not caring about it. Where all arrangements have been 
made and directions given beforehand, and there is merely 
the sending for something, it does not so much matter who 
goes ; and the same in returning finished orders when there 
are no remarks to accompany them. But sometimes in 
taking back work yourself you may get some more orders, 
which you would not have got had you not been there your- 
self. Do not let an employer lose sight of you ; keep yourself 
in his memory by calling now and then to see if there is any- 
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thing for you : do not always wait for him to send for you. In 
these days of active competition it is very necessary to keep 
reminding employers of one's existence and desire to be em- 
ployed, to be active and energetic in looking for work, and 
not to expect it to come to us without any exertion on our 
own part, as many poor ladies seem to think it should. Work 
will never be got without an effort ; they may wait months 
and years, but it will not come. They must lay aside the 
feeling which makes them desirous of concealing the fact that 
they need to earn money, and go and find work for them- 
selves. No one should be ashamed of taking the reward 
of their labour — the money that is due to them for work; 
neither should they be above asking for it when necessary. 
If work or orders are not paid on delivery or completion, 
accounts should be sent out at the proper times, according to 
the usage in the business or profession engaged in. With 
some it will be ready-money — payments expected after execu- 
tion of each order ; with others, especially those that are 
more strictly professional, accounts will be rendered quarterly, 
yearly, or half-yearly. These long accounts should be paid 
within a month after they have been sent in, and when a 
reasonable time has elapsed you should go for the money, 
and ask for it ; that is, tell what you have come for. An em- 
ployer cannot be expected to send a long distance to pay a 
small account, and paying by post is troublesome, though it 
must be resorted to under certain circumstances. To get 
your money regularly you must make up your mind to go 
yourself — all feeling of dislike should be conquered ; it will 
be better for yourself and save trouble to your employer. 
Those who live close to him may get payment sent ; but 
those at a distance must pocket their pride to go for it, and 
not let too long a time elapse before doing so, 

I hope in time to see all ladies engaged in remunerative 
occupations able and willing to carry them out in a pro- 
fessional spirit, as some do even now. The capacity for busi- 
ness is in them, it only needs to be cultivated and brought 
out. I must apologise here for the frequent use of the word 
* lady,' which I must say I do not like myself, but as this is 
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addressed especially to them, that is, to educated women as 

distinct from the uneducated class of working women, I 

thought it best just to use that term as being expressive of 

my meaning. L. P. 

1^4 

a Sbtthmt antr a ?^alf. 

|N many families near London there is rather more to 
be done than one woman can do — I should say, more 
than a woman ou£^At to do ; for many strong, hearty 
young women in the suburbs, would have better health if they 
were more active. I say nothing, at present, concerning 
morals. There are several plans to choose from if a lady 
finds that the work is too much for one and not quite 
enough for two ; but the first thing to be ascertained is 
whether this is really the case. For one servant costs mucA 
less than two, and if she is really a notable person, a helper is 
quite as likely to dislodge as to secure her. Two sitting- 
rooms, three or four bedrooms, and three meals, not counting 
tea (or luncheon, if dinner is late), carried in on a tray with- 
out cloth, &c., are quite within one person's powers. If there 
are growing children they ought to make their own beds, 
dust, and give many small helps in matters which require 
only exact obedience to instructions. I am not only speaking 
of girls. It is simple ruin to boys to grow up with the idea 
that they came into the world to make work for the girls 
and give the women trouble. However, with all the help that 
the family can spare time for, the work grows. A man or boy 
may be found to clean boots, knives, and windows ; a girl 
who will do these and the steps, and, perhaps, clean tins, is a 
more useful assistant. 

To these arrangements there are two drawbacks. One 
is, that the real difficulty where but one servant is kept 
is the * answering of the door.' In the forenoon the one 
woman has no sooner got upstairs to begin her work than 
she is called down, and the perpetual interruptions ruffle as 
well as hinder her. In the afternoon she may, by good 
management, be presentable, unless- there is any dinner at 
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five or six to prepare for ; but if the gentlemen of the 
family are out all day this is a poor alternative. 

The second drawback is that a daily visitant certainly 
interferes with discipline, being but partially subject to the 
rules of the family, and possibly forms a medium for infec- 
tion, gossip, and perquisites ; while the careful, respectable 
mothers, whose children would be least likely to carry any of 
these, will not allow their girls to * run in and out,* and cannot 
be blamed for their determination. If, therefore, no old 
acquaintance or pensioner, already well tried, can be called 
on to fill this gap, the only thing left is to have a young girl 
living in the house. There are many solid objections to 
this plan, too, one of the most cogent being the dislike of 
good servants to girls and their ways. But somebody ought 
to train girls ; and an educated woman is more likely to suc- 
ceed than one less removed in habits from her unrestrained 
pupil. The question then arises, how to divide work so as to 
secure most comfort and least friction. Here and there a 
good general servant is to be met with, who, with a young 
girl under her, will get through housework in the morning 
and cooking in the afternoon. But few girls young enough 
to be ready to undertake the scullery work are responsible 
enough for answering the door ; at least near great towns, 
where sJiam visitors are a real danger. If the mistress has 
health, and strength, and leisure, or a grown-up daughter at 
liberty to help, one way out of the difficulty is to have a 
thorough * house-and-parlour-maid,' and to make the little one 
thorough kitchenmaid, taking all the direction, and the finer 
part of the manipulation of the food, into the hands of the 
ladies. This brings the untaught girl, perhaps, less into colli- 
sion with the half-refined, and therefore fastidious servant, 
than any other plan. It has many strong recommendations, 
one being, as above hinted, the direct schooling of the girl 
under a lady. Of course, somebody must know how to cook, 
or the establishment will be reduced to bread and cheese, or 
the schoolgirl's substitute, tarts and chocolate. 

If this plan will not work, the little maid must be scullery- 
maid in the morning and parlour-maid in the afternoon. 
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Whoever acts parlour-maid ought to be a good needlewoman, 
for there will be a good deal of time for sewing. If any one 
would teach the girls how to * get up ' fine linen, the revival 
of this almost obsolete domestic accomplishment would avert 
the premature doom of many a dainty * pet/ for laundresses, 
as a rule, believe in fortiter in inodo, and hope for it in re* 
To many young girls the variety afforded by an hour's 
ironing is a welcome change from sewing. I offer time- 
tables which have been worked with reasonable success, and 
may be of use, at least, as something to diverge from. Dis- 
cretion is required in enforcing details of method, for some 
otherwise valuable characters are intensely self-willed in ^mall 
things. This is an unchristian foible, but common, and, 
therefore, to be prepared for. JOANNA. 
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THIS is rather a new form of direction for gifts to hospitals. Generally 
it runs, * For the Use of the Patients.' 

Now is the time that many such parcels will be despatched from 
kindly sportsmen and owners of gardens who find time to remember, 
amidst health and pleasure, the claims of the sick and miserable ; who, 
enjoying the beauty and fresh air of the country, can still think on the 
hot streets and monotonous wards of the town hospital. 

In all hospitals the funds confided to their charge for the healing of 
the sick have to be regulated by strict economy. This economy does not, 
of course, fall on the diets of the patients. The food enjoyed, when it can 
be enjoyed by them, is good in quality, great in variety, and only limited 
in quantity by considerations of health — a contrast in all these respects to 
their usual meals. In cases of delicate digestion the doctor orders any 
luxury that he may think desirable. The average stay in the hospital of 
each patient is three weeks and some days, and even ordinary diets of 
roast and boiled mutton, varied by beef and stews, are not wearied of in 
this time. 

Far different is the case of the nurses. No doubt wholesome food in 
due quantity is provided, but due regard to the funds of the hospital limits 
this to the very plainest and most same of diets. Housekeepers on limited 
means know well how difficult it is to provide variety, and where meat 
and all other things are bought by contract, variety is almost unknown. 
Boiled mutton succeeds roast, perhaps with one joint of beef, in unvarying 
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succession ; and to this the nurses bring necessarily but poor appetites. 
However carefully hospital wards arc ventilated, the duties of the nurses 
involve many very disagreeable things which do not tend to wholesome 
relish for food, specially if not very well cooked or neatly served. 

It is a great, but an almost unavoidable misfortune, that the dinners 
are so much a matter of routine that the nurses can say, *0h, boiled 
mutton to-day !' And if that is an aversion (as it happens to be of the 
writer's), they go to dinner with a distaste rather than the pleasant anti- 
cipation that ought with healthy people, in well-regulated establishments, 
to be the prelude to each meal, however simple. How different it would 
be if now and then some unusual dainty appeared on the table ! 

Those to whom variety is so usual that they are quite unaware of its 
existence, need only try for one month to eat always the same thing, 
and they will have had quite enough of it, even if it be their favourite 
food. Let them multiply the one month by twelve, and that by twenty, 
and they will have something of a guess what the monotony of hospital 
nurses' fare is. There is great truth in ^ Touj ours per drix P but partridges 
once a-year are very good. 

It may be thought that such work as nursing would leave little room 
for thoughts of food. That it does not influence them much would, I 
fear, be attested by many hospital tables. It is not for the loaves and 
fishes that hospitals are served. 

The mention of loaves and fishes makes one think reverently how 
many of the miracles of the New Testament were miracles of food-giving. 
We may not now look for the Divine Word to change the water into wine, 
or to multiply the one fish into many ; but may not we look to the 
Christian love, of which these were the first manifestations, to follow in 
the footsteps of the Master ? and if not, like Him, to create the food of 
hundreds by a word, at least to do some little thing, with perhaps a good 
deal of trouble, to make one meal more pleasant, more palatable to a 
few hard-working women. Not only would it be real bodily good, the 
relishing meal, but depend on it the thought that those enjoying them- 
selves on the distant moors of bonnie Scotland, or shooting in the rich 
valleys of England, or gathering in the bountiful harvest of fruit in the 
orchards and gardens everywhere, had thought of the weary women in 
the wards of hospitals, and sent them some of the good things of this 
world, that seem to be so unevenly distributed because God has left 
something for us to do for Him and other people, would be an untold 
mental gain. Everybody has too much of some things, too little of 
others. Let us share our * too much,' and then somehow, perhaps, our 
secret heart -hunger may be satisfied. 

Few of us have not at some time blessed the labours of a good doctor 
or the care ef a trained nurse. Were there no hospitals we should have 
neither. Let us then, in the flush of health, who coming in from moor and 
fen, feel that keen hunger of health that msJces the simplest food delicious, 
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and the dainties we so often enjoy perfectly ambrosial ; let us remember 
the weary hospital nurse, often a lady as well-bom as ourselves, to ndiom 
at home such luxuries were daily bread, going from the wards where they 
have been performing duties the mere mention of which would go &r to 
destroy our healthy appetites, to the monotonous and unappetising fare, 
and think what it would*be to hear them say, ' How nice ! Mr. So-and-so 

has sent us some game, and Mrs. some fruit and vegetables, and 

Miss has made us some pickles and preserves from her garden !' I 

think that meal would have something of the same flavour as one that 
was eaten by five thousand some while ago on the hill-side of Galilee. 

N.N. 
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Treasurer— Miss OCTAVIA Hill. 

ifon. Secretary — Miss Mary Lyall, 14 Nottingham Place, w., to whom all 

Communications should be addressed. 
Choir Hon, Sec. — Miss Leycester, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Open-air Spaces Hon. Sec. — Edmund Maurice, Esq., 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Flowers — Miss Tripp, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

I. Open-air Spaces. — The ground of St. George's, Bloomsbury, is being 
laid out as a garden. Plans are being made for a ground in St. Peter's, Bethnal 
Green. The Committee of the House of LfOrds have rejected most of the Claims 
of the L. & N. W. Railway on St. James's Burial-ground. 

II. The Choir. — Performances discontinued during summer. 

III. Flowers. — Plants much wanted. The contents of window-boxes are 
acceptable from those leaving town. Please send card before sending plants, that 
they may go direct to their destincUion. An Old Member. 

THE LIVERPOOL KYRLE SOCIETY. 

President — A. S. Squarey, Esq. 

TT q \ Lewis Beard, Esq., Commerce Court. 
non. decs. ^ j^j^^ Brancker, Greenbank, Wavertree. 

All Communications should be addressed to Mr. Beard. ' 

rr-c- 7-»- ^--z? i f Miss Mills, 54 Prince's Road. 
Son. Sics. Dtcorattve Branch-}^^^^^ Beard, 13 South Hill Road. 

Hon. Sec. Musical Branch — Louis H. Hornby, Esq., 26 Castle Street. 

Hon. Sec. Dramatic Branch — W. J. Stewart, Esq., 25 Lord Street. 

Hon. Sec. Reading Branch — Miss Brancker, Greenbank, Wavertree. 

Treasurer — Miss M. E. Melly, 90 Chatham Street. 

I. Decorative Branch. — During the past season the ladies of this bra' 
have presented ornamental screens and panels to several schools and orphans 
in the town. Perhaps the best work done was that which was sent to Mrs. I 
* Sheltering Home ' in Sugnall Street. This consisted of three large pane 
American cloth, on the largest of which was painted a text, with a bramble i 
bloom on one side, and a wheat-field, bright with poppies and corn-flowers, c 
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other. One of the two smaller panels represented a beaver-dam in the Far West» 
with the inhabitants vigorously at work ; while on the other a boldly painted flight 
of swallows gave life and animation to the quiet bend of some sluggish river in the 
fen country. This work was exhibited to the subscribers and friends of the Society 
at the studio, and was much admired. 

II. Musical Branch. — This branch has given a large number of concerts 
during the year. The 'Children's Concerts,* of which there were four, were 
highly successful. 

III. Dramatic Branch. — The difficulties with which tliis branch has had to 
contend have prevented it giving more than one entertainment this season. The 
place was the County Lunatic Asylum, Rainhill, and the pieces selected were 
'Withered Leaves * and 'Delicate Ground.' The performance seemed to be highly 
appreciated, and it is much to be regretted that it was found impossible to repeat 
it elsewhere. 

IV. — Reading Branch. — This branch was founded at the beginning of the 
present year, but it has already met with such a large measure of success as to 
encourage a hope that it will grow into vigorous and useful life. Its staff consists 
of some twenty ladies, each of whom devotes one hour a- week to reading aloud to 
the inmates of the Workhouse, the Children's Infirmary, or the Eye and Ear 
Institution. It is hoped that before long some of the other hospitals in the town 
will open their doors to the workers of this branch ; but some of them have readers 
of their own, and others seem inclined to wait and see how the plan succeeds else- 
where. The chief difficulty lies in the selection of books for reading. It has been 
thought right to let no responsibility rest on the ladies who give their time and 
labour to the work, and accordingly the Committee of the Society chooses the 
books, and thus exercises a real and effective supervision. So far everything has 
worked smoothly, and the newest branch bids fair to be one of the most 
successful. 

1 » I 

Office : 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

{Ofice /Tours : — 1 1 to l and 2 to 4 Daily, except Saturdays.) 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office f Hereford Square, S. JV. 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary,^ at 80 Eaton Square; for Art Work, to Lady Eden, 3 Lower 
Grosvenor Place, s.w, ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
31 Sussex Place, Onslow Square ; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald 
Moreton, at the W. L. G. Office, 113 Gloucester RocLd, s.w. ; for Knitting, 
to Miss Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, w. 

THE work for the season being over, it has been thought that an 
account of what has been done by the Groups since last January 
may prove interesting. The nature of these group meetings and the 
special work they undertake is explained in the Report for 1882, which 
is in the hands of all our Associates ; but there are many, even among 
those who attend them regularly, who have but little idea of the work — 
voluntarily undertaken and heartily performed — which they entail on the 
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Corresponding Members and their Honorary Secretaries, who manage 
the meetings, and undertake the needful correspondence. Part of this 
work might (we may remark in passing) be saved if Associates receiving 
notices of the Meetings would kindly answer them, if they have not 
already done so, saying whether or no they intend to become Members 
of the Groups, and should they be unable to attend, if there is any kind 
of help for which they may be applied to in case of need. 

The total number of Meetings held by the eight groups this year has 
been forty-one. Four groups have held each seven meetings. The two 
Season groups have held three each. The other two have, from unavoid- 
able causes, been less regular than last year, and have held the one five, 
and the other two meetings. 

The money sent from them to the Office has amounted to 197/. 13^.6^. 
— the largest amount sent by a single Group being ()^L 14-r., and besides 
' this 90/. has been given or promised for special purposes — making the 
total collected through the Groups 187/. 13J. ()d. 

Sixty-three cases have been helped — pecuniary help having been given 
to thirty-eight — thirty-two of which were cases of illness, old age, or mental 
incapacity. In three instances help towards emigration was given. In 
two help with training or education, and two ladies were helped to start 
in business. In very few cases has the help given been confined to money 
— it has generally been followed up by personal visits — presents of deli- 
cacies in sickness — introductions to ladies emigrating-^employment in 
work — writing, &c. And similar assistance has been given in those cases 
for which actual money was not required. 

The opening of Evenlode House, as a Home for elderly ladies, by a 
Member of the W. L. G. Committee, has been mentioned in a previous 
number of Work and Leisure. It must be alluded to again, both as being 
in some respects a result of the group meetings, and as having had its 
usefulness considerably increased by the liberal contributions of five of 
the Groups, which have rendered it possible to offer to five ladies rocwaas 
rent free in the Home. 

The Groups will recommence their meetings in October. Any 
Associates willing to join them are requested to inform the Secretary 
of the W. L. G. The Office of the W. L. G., which closed for holidays 
on Aug. 15 th, will reopen on Oct. ist. 



Harvest Drink of Cocoa and Oatmeal.— Mix lilbs. of £pps*s cocoa 
with a little warm water. Mix i lb. finest oatmeal with a little boiling water. 
6tir both into 6 gallons of boiling water. Boil for 10 minutes, stirring all the time. 
Slice in 2 lemons, add sugar and milk to taste. This makes a delicious, re- 
freshing, strengthing drink, and is much liked by harvest-men. 

Oatmeal Drink (Dr. Parkes').— Take \ lb. of oatmeal to 2 quarto of 
water. Boil in well and add i oz. brown sugar. Before drinking shake it up. 
This is a refreshing drink. 
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Wimplim. 

STROKE fell on stroke till the anvil rang, 
And far and near through the mighty clang 
The hot sparks flew, like the stars set free, 
Or quick souls bound for eternity. 
Ay, harder yet — with a strength and will 
Fall crushing blows 'mid the clang and thrill : 
'Twould beat to atoms less sturdy stuff. 
That seething iron is strong enough ! 
It gleams and falters beneath each blow 
Whilst swifter, hotter, the red sparks glow ; 
Till beaten, bruised into fainting strength. 
It lies stretched out in its rugged length — 
A rough-hewn mass out of anguish hurled, 

A lever now that could move a world. 

• ••*>» 

Thus fall the blows with a clang and thrill 

On heart's deep passions and brain's strong will ; 

Thus lives are crushed whilst their hopes fly fast. 

And the glad, hot days of youth's prime are past. 

Ay, harder yet — in each thrill and clang, 

Each cruel trial, each killing pang, 

Is bom one shred of keen self-control, 

Of quiet patience and strength of soul. 

Till out of the quickening fire is hurled 

The giant strength which can move a world. 

Warner Snoad. 
1 » I 

WLfittt to SSptiCa a l^oUtras. 

No. X.— MID-WALES. 

TO many of the readers of JVork and Leisure that part of Wales in 
which Llandrindod Wells is situated may be an unexplored region. 
It is within easy distance of Hereford or Shrewsbury, and maybe reached 
vid Craven Arms or Three Cocks Junction. Llandrindod itself is a 
bright, pleasant little village, which is fast growing into a fashionable 
watering-place. At present it consists of a one-sided High Street with 
shops, several large hotels, one terrace, a few well-built lodging-houses, 
dotted down without any apparent plan or method, and a public garden 
in which the water-drinkers sit or stroll ; for Llandrindod boasts of three 
different springs — sulphur, saline, and chalybeate. As the train stops at 
this unimportant-looking little station the traveller is surpiised to find a 
crowded platform, suggestive of some fSte-day or excursion. On inquiry 
he is told that it is * always the same,' for it is the fashion in Llandrindod 
to ^ and watch the arrival of each train, a custom causing some incon- 
venience to those who are arriving or departing. Last August, when the 
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War intelligence added double interest to the arrival of the daily papers, 
the excitement at the midday train was curious to witness ; unfolded papers 
were eagerly snatched hold of, and in many cases torn in the struggle. 

In fine summer weather lodgings are by no means easy to secure, and 
the hotels are unpleasantly crowded with rather * mixed company/ as may 
be learnt from Black's Guide to South Wales, In most houses one large 
public sitting-room is kept for visitors, and the bedrooms are let at about 
the rate of 13J. for one person and 2\s, for two in one room : this plan is 
said to answer very well, though it must in many respeets be rather a 
risk. In May the place is so empty that some of the landladies go to the 
station and tout for lodgers, which has earned for them the title of * body- 
snatchers.' No doubt the accommodation will increase every year as 
new houses are being built. We went over from Ludlow last August and 
secured a private sitting-room and two bedrooms au troisiime^ for which 
we paid 2/. per week. Provisions are plentiful and cheap for those who 
go early and wait patiently ; the shopping is carried on quite as much 
outside as inside the shops — trays of buns and tarts placed on barrels or 
tea-chests adorn the footpath, whilst wasps buzz incessantly round the heads 
of the purchasers. On Tuesday and Saturday the market is well stocked 
with poultry, eggs, and butter ; but by the middle of the day little is left, 
and the market-women may be seen riding home with their empty baskets. 

Llandrindod is built on a common which extends in a narrow strip 
for five miles ; all around are hills covered with heath and gorse ; beyond 
lie the Welsh mountains, forming a dark border to the brown corn-fields 
and bright green of the surrounding meadows. A handsome new church, 
where frequent services are held, has been built on the conmion for the 
use of the new colony ; on a hill above stands the old parish church, a 
tiny structure surrounded by whitewashed farm-buildings. There the 
services are still conducted in Welsh. There is no lack of beautiful walks 
in all directions, and carriages can be hired at the rate of ix. a-mile and 
yi, for the driver out ; no charge for return journey. The principal excur- 
sions are to Cefn Llys Castle, seven miles ; Shaky Bridge, three ; Builth, 
seven ; Rhayader, nine miles one way, twelve another. 

Cefn Llys Castle is very wild and beautiful, but cannot be recom- 
mended as a drive ; either walking or riding it would make a pleasant 
excursion. Builth is a market-town prettily situated, and with waters 
that some consider superior to those of Llandrindod, but it lies in a 
valley and close to a river, and does not give the idea of being a very 
healthy place. The excursion to Rhayader is most enjoyable, and the 
return journey should be made along the banks of the Wye, which is a 
most lovely drive. Rhayader is a picturesque village surrounded by 
high hills covered with gorse, without its ordinary companion, heath. 
A few lodgings may be found there, but it did not look an inviting place 
to stay in. Llandrindod, with its fresh moor and mountain air, its 
constant brightness and life, its happy and good-humoured — if some- 
what eccentric — crowd of visitors, seemed to us, at any rate, the most 
enjoyable halting-place in this comer of Mid- Wales. 
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Madam, — I shall again be glad to help gratuitously any young people 
who are, or are preparing to be, Teachers, to study for Group A in the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examinations of 1884. I would do so, as 
before, by correspondence, and take up Subjects I. and II. in that group. 

Yours truly, LOUISA M. Hoare. 

The Vicarage^ Tunbridge Wells ^ Aug, 20, 1883. 

Madam, — May I, as the Superintendent of a Children's Hospital, and 
having therefore some experience in such matters, endorse the warning 
you give against the mixture of children in Cottage or Convalescent 
Homes ? I have foimd so much difficulty in persuading people that there is 
a real evil in such mixtures, that I begin to despair of finding any Home 
to which it is safe to send our little convalescents ; and indeed shrink 
from the responsibility of recommending children to any mixed Conva- 
lescent Home whatever. Yours sincerely, C. F. A. 

Dear Madam, — Allow me to thank you for the kind remarks with 
which you prefaced last month my letter on the School of Dressmaking ; 
and to acknowledge that it is quite true that a satisfactory profit cannot 
be made in a Dressmaking business^ unless materials are supplied as well 
as work done. At the same time, I do not think that this circumstance 
need deter any one fi-om qualifying herself to be a good Dressmaker. 

Very few ladies have the requisite capital for setting up a business, 
or care to take such responsibility ; and our purpose was to give them 
the training necessary to take salaried posts in houses of business, or 
private situations where a knowledge of Dressmaking might be of great 
service to them. Besides which, there is undoubtedly a fair living to be 
gained by skilled persons who will go out to work ; and Dressmaking at 
home would at least be less trying and quite as remunerative as the work 
•offered through many trade advertisements which are so eagerly answered. 
I have lately heard that there is a good opening at Tunbridge Wells for 
a Lady-Dressmaker. 

In my last letter I only spoke of the pupils we had had for Dress- 
making, and omitted to mention that we had instructed and employed a 
number of ladies in the Embroidery Department ; and also that many 
persons known to us through the Employment Agency had been assisted 
from time to time both with money and clothes. I should like to take 
this opportunity of thanking those of your readers who have kindly, year 
after year, sent most useful parcels of clothes for distribution. In case 
they are disposed to continue this kindness, I am permitted to say that 
Mrs. Reeves, the Secretary of the Northern Branch of the Women's 
Emigration Society, will gladly take in parcels addressed either to her or 
to myself, at 13 Dorset Street, Baker Street. Clothes of almost every 
description, except very light evening dresses, can be turned to some 
use ; and boots and underclothing are specially acceptable. 

I remain Madam, yours faithfully, M. £. Phillips. 
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Advertisements for insertion in this Sup^ement should be forwarded^ prepaid^ to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt, W, S* L, in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope^ before the 2,2nd day of the month. They will be 
inserted at the rate of Is. 6d. for 30 words, and 6d. for every additional 8 words* 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. If kept standing, a reduction will 
be made of 10 pet cent for three, and 1 5 per cent for six months. 6d. extra must 
be forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address, and requires Anstvers forwarded* 
Advertisers wishing their Advertisements to be renewed will oblige by stating the same 
as early in the month as possible. 

Answers to all Advertisements in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be addressed, * Care of the Manager, Work AND Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, Vf.,\and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from Mrs. O. She will be f^lad to 
have Parcels addressed to her at 13 
Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

Received for Holiday Fund, from 
Mrs. Shepherd, i/. 

RESSMAKING by MEASURE- 
MENT, for Use in Schools. Con- 
taining plain directions for Cutting-out 
Ladies* and Children's Dresses. Price 
jd. post free. Messrs. Hatchard & 
Co., 187 Piccadilly, w. 

MUSICAL STUDENT wishes to 
hear of Lady's family where she 
can Board and Lodge, near Hanover 
Square. Must have use of Sitting-room 
or Bedroom large enough for Piano. 
Moderate terms. Address A. B., c/o 
Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 Pic- 
cadilly, w. 

A POOR GENTLEWOMAN sends 
directions and specimen of POLISH 
KNITTING— a beautiful stitch— for 
24 stamps. Orders thankfully received. 
Address Q., c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure^ 187 Piccadilly, w. 

YOUNG LADY (an orphan) re- 
quires a situation as COM- 
PANION. Well educated; good 
correspondent ; knowledge of house- 
keeping ; clever with her fingers. Ad- 
dress J. D., c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

MIDDLE-AGED LADY offers her 
Services in return for a Home. 
Efficient in most capacities. Parish 
and Needlework thoroughly understood. 
Active, cheerful, healthy. Can be 
highly recommended. Address M. A., 
c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 



CHILDREN'S and Gentlemen's 
Handknitted Socks and Stockingst 
&c. Carnation Cuttings, \s. per doi. ^ 
Strawberry Plants, 3J. per 100 ; Fuchsia,. 
Anemone Japonica, Yellow Ranimculus, 
Gum Cistus, 4//. each ; Tulips, Lark- 
spur, Violets, dd. per doz. Address J., 
c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

AN Experienced and Successful 
VISITING GOVERNESS, 
occasional Contributor to Work astd 
Leisure, intends spending the winter 
in San Remo, or some other Southem 
health resort, and would be glad to hear 
from Parents likely to require DAILY 
INSTRUCTION for their ChUdren, 
either in all the usual branches of 
Education, or in separate subjects. 
Miss C. can undertake English, French, 
German, and Music (all good), and 
Elementary Italian ; or would also act 
as Companion, Reader, and Secretary, 
all of which posts she has filled. She 
is a Churchwoman, 45 years of age, 
and endowed with tact and common 
sense, and is not consumptive. Address 
G. M., c/o Editor, Work and Leisure, 
187 Piccadilly, w. 

A LADY, who for more than thirty 
years has been engaged in Teach- 
ing, but whose advancing age is now a 
drawback to her vocation, would be 
truly grateful to any Lady who would 
interest herself in her behalf, and find 
some OCCUPATION that would en- 
able her to maintain herself, or she 
would be glad to accept any suitable 
Situation either at home or abroad. She 
is energetic, cheerfiil, and thoroughly 
domesticated. Good references and 
testimonials. Address Y. Z., c/o Man- 
ager, Work and Leisure, 187 Picca- 
dilly, w. 
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THE WOMEN'S TRADE ASSOCIATION 

(LIMITED). 

Incorporated under the Limited Liability Acts, 1862 to 1880, by which the liability 
of each Shareholder is limited to the amount of his Shares. 



CAPITAL, £10,000, in Shares of £1 each. 

Payable., lor. on Allotment^ and calls of ^s, as may be required^ at not Uss than 

Three Months' intervals. 



DIBEOTORS : 

The Hon. F. G. Molyneux, Earl's Court, Tunbridge Weljs. 

Miss Meinertzhagen, Wimbledon Common. 

Miss Beatrice Meinertzhagen, Wimbledon Common. 

Miss Cobb, 14 Calverley Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

Miss Susan Matilda Cobb, 14 Calverley Park, Tunbridge "Wells. 

Mr. Thomas Walker, The Chestnuts, Tunbridge Wells. 

Mr. Thomas Ladds, Frant Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

Mrs. Ladds, Frant Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

Mr. James Anscombe, Chapel Place, Tunbridge Wells. 

Secretary : Miss Meyer, 20 Frant Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

Solicitors : Messrs. Stone, Simpson, & Son, Tunbridge Wells. 

Bankers : Messrs. Molineux, Whitfeld, & Co., Tunbridge Wells. 
(London Agents : Messrs. Williams, Deacon, & Co., 20 Birchin Lane.) 

Begistered Offices : 4 Belvedere Terrace, Tunbridge Wells. 

Auditor : Mr. Wm. Henry Delves. 



PROSPECTUS. 

THIS Company has been formed for the purpose of meeting a long-felt want, 
viz., suitable and useful employment for Ladies. It is well known that 
Ladies of limited means have always experienced the greatest difficulty in finding 
employment, but hitherto few attempts have been made to meet this difficulty. 

It is proposed by this Company to establish Shops and Workrooms, in which 
Ladies only shall be employed, and it is believed that this proposal will meet 
with a cordial welcome from and be well supported by all who desire to see 
opportunities given to Ladies to turn to profitable account the energies and 
abilities which so many possess, but are unable to bring into useful operation. 

Experienced Buyers will be engaged to provide the materials and stock for the 
Shops to be established, and by adhering strictly to the principle of sales for cas(h 
only, there is every reason to believe that the operations of the Company will 
enable a fair dividend to be paid upon the capital employed. 

The Directors do not propose to open more than one or two Shops at the 
outset, and important and fashionable towns will in the first instance be selected. 

Should these first efforts prove to be as successful as is anticipated, further 
ventures will be made in othei towns ; and as the objects of the Company become 
better known, greater and continued support from the general public may be 
confidently relied on. 

Prospectuses, with Forms of Application for Shares, can be obtained from the 
Bankers, Solicitors, or the Secretary. 



CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. — Miss L. 
HoARE prepares Pupils by Correspon- 
dence for Group A., Parts I. and II. 
Terms i/. each Part. The Vicarage, 
Tunbridge Wells. 



A LADY would be deeply grateful 
to hear of any Locality where a 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES' SCHOOL 
is needed. Transfer bought if consider- 
ately reasonable. Address Z., Dane's 
Hill, Retford, Notts. 
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3^0TXCX3. — All Communications relating to the Business arrangements of 
''Work and Leisure/ Orders for the Magazine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising, 
IiMtructioM respecting Advertisements, &c., should be addressed to * The 
MANAGER of Work & Leisure,* Messrs. Hatchard's, 187 Piccadilly. 

Contributions and Letters, whether private or for insertion in the Periodical, 
should be addressed to the EDITOR only, *To be forwarded.' 

I The Englishwomak's Ysar-Book and Directory of all Institutions for the Benefit 
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Ete SlSEdtnan <!|ue»tton. 

III.— WOMEN AS THEY MAY BE. 

CLOSED my last paper on women with the em- 
phatic assertion that we were, as a whole, capable of 
being much better and nobler than we generally are, 
and I feel that this statement naturally calls forth the 
<luestion, * How ?' which I am bound at least to try and 
answer. It is a cheap and easy criticism to pick holes 
in existing states of things, but it is a very worthless 
occupation unless the picker is prepared to give some sug- 
gestions for amendment. Imperfect and even mistaken they 
may be, but they may be the germs from which better 
suggestions can spring. All cultivation in women that is 
to be of real value must be threefold — mental, moral, and 
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physical ; if we improve in one direction only it is deformity^ 
not growth. Even treated as cursorily as I purpose doings 
it is impossible to remark on all these three heads in the limit 
of one paper ; so, in compliment to women's intellect, I will 
let that subject have a paper to itself, and be the conclusion 
of my series. r 

And to speak first of the body, we should all probably 
admit that women might be healthier and stronger than they 
are now ; but very few of us admit, at any rate in practice,, 
how much lies in our own power. It never seems to occur to- 
many of us that health and strength must be worked for, like 
anything else ; sought after carefully and painstakingly if we 
are deficient in them, and preserved carefully and sensibly 
when we are blessed with them. We allow our fancies,, 
likings, and whims (to use no harder terms), to be our sole 
guide in a matter of the gravest importance to us ; we will 
walk when we ought to lie down, and lie down when we ought 
to walk ; we will wear such thin boots that we can't take 
proper exercise, because * we don't like thick ones ;' we drink 
wine when we ought to drink water, and water when we ought 
to drink wine ; we eat messes of trash because * it is so much 
nicer' than proper nourishing food; and nothing is commoner 
than to hear even a sensible woman say naively, * Well, the 
doctor says I ought always to do so and so, but really it is 
too tiresome!' 

I have already spoken of the unwholesome lives we 
. many of us lead ; and why do we lead them ? * Because 
we must.' Nonsense ! About one women out of every 
twenty among those who lead the racketing Society lives 
to which I refer is in a position that makes it a necessity 
for her; the rest of us do it because we haven't sense 
enough to see how bad it is, nor wits enough for any wiser 
occupation. 

Then, on that much-debated and wrangled-over Dress 
question, how many of us are there who really and seriously piit 
health first, prudence second, and fashion third ? We treat all 
remonstrances from those who know better as amusing jokes, 
and it is rarely indeed that we become wise dn this or on ariy 
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Other subject connected with health till a failure in bur own 
•compels us to shut the stable-door after the steed has been for 
some time stolen. The ignorance and folly of women on 
this subject are the more exasperating when one reflects how 
much of the health of the next generation depends upon Us, 
and on how very badly we generally acquit ourselves of 
this responsibility. We are anxious that our baby-daughters 
:should grow up strong and healthy, but we begin by buying 
charming little houses in good situations, where the nurseries 
are stuffy, dark attics, * but the drawing-rooms are so pretty." 
Then we don't like being tied so much to our homes for eight 
•or nine months, so we persuade ourselves that it is no matter 
whether we nurse our babies or let a cow do it for us ; we keep 
them in low frocks and short sleeves all through the bitter 
months of cold and east wind ; we curtail their sleep and 
•exercise for the sake of their lessons ; we let them grow up 
in utter ignorance of the commonest laws of health, and, worse 
still, we let them marry and undertake all the cares of mother- 
hood without a word of warning or advice, though we know 
that our silence may cost them their health if not their lives. 

The way in which women seem to trust to chance on any 
and every subject is really amazing and curiously pagan. Some 
will say that I have stated the ca^e unfairly towards married 
women, because that, in such matters as the choice of a house, 
or even being tied to home, the husband usually has a voice ; 
but, in nine cases out of ten, the husband would not care 
about these things if his wife, or his mother, or other female 
relatives, did not assure him that it was * shocking to think of 
not getting a house quite close to us all,' or if he was not told 
that keeping so much at home makes his beloved Muriel quite 
low and nervous. In all such matters men are very much 
influenced by the speeches and opinions of their womankind, 
and, unfortunately, the womankind do not always use their 
influence in the right direction. Volumes might be written 
on this health question, but there are already many able 
writers upon it, and in a paper like this it is only possible to 
give outlines, which every one must fill up or alter for herself* 

Next, as to the improvement of wQmei> morally. And here 
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I should like to say distinctly that I do not see how any 
teaching except that of the Gospel can raise our moral nature 
above the most ordinary level, and therefore I must be un- 
derstood to refer to that teaching in what I am about to say* 
We should all probably agree that on this head we should 
like to be better than we are ; we all feel that we ought to be 
purer, and more humble, and niore patient, and more loving, 
and more self-controlled, &c., than we are now, and many of 
us pray and strive with all our hearts after better lives. Why 
is it, then, that we go on for so many years of our lives im- 
proving so slowly ? Why, but' because we ask God for grace, 
and we do not correspond to the grace when it comes? 
There is but one way on earth of practising any virtue ; 
that is to practise it, and that is exactly what we do not do. 
We sigh, and aspire, but we do not act There is nothing 
commoner than to hear a woman say of some obvious every- 
day duty, * Oh, I never could do that ! I haven't,* say, 
' patience enough,' while she is very likely praying daily for 
more patience. But how, then, do you expect to acquire it ? 
Do you think it will drop from the skies ? And do you not 
think that if you were to set about the work in question with 
the firm intention of learning patience from . it, you would 
gain it by degrees, so that after you had lost your temper 
and repented six times you would the seventh time find you 
could keep your temper five minutes longer, and so improve 
by degrees? The same spirit runs through ever3^hing. 
The young girl won't join societies for self-improvement 
which involve rules, because * I never could be bothered to 
keep rules, and I should forget them all ;' not reflecting that 
keeping the rules would train her into the method and 
memory in which she is deficient ; and the older woman can't 
teach her own children 'because it makes her so irritable,' 
when she is perhaps praying every day against her natural 
irritability, and never sees that God is answering her prayer 
by putting before her the means to overcome it. The cru- 
cible of daily life, even in its humblest routine, contains quite 
power enough to make us infinitely holier and more God- 
fearing women if we would only recognise the fact, and use 
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our daily life in that way. This is not a very new statement, 
but it is surprisingly little acted upon. It is marvellous, too, 
how, if we take this view of life, our ideas gain in breadth and 
force, and how a life lived in this way delivers us more than 
any one would believe from that fear of man to which so many 
women are in bondage all their lives ; the eye that is always 
fixed on heaven will not be easily dazzled by earthly lights. 

This is not a sermon, and many wiser heads have taught 
these facts far better than I can do ; but if I am to speak of 
' women as they may be,' morally, I must needs say what I 
believe to be the only way in which we can rise to the full 
spiritual powers of womanhood. How great those powers 
are, even when they have been cramped by false religious 
views or degraded by the tone of their age, we may find for 
ourselves in many a history, or have seen for ourselves in 
more than one life ; happy we if such a life has been so near 
us that we have imbibed some of its spirit. S. F. M. 

{To be concluded in our next,) 



®tt ®faining a ltigi)t Influence^ 

I FEEL quite competent to instruct the children, but how am I to gain a 
right influence over them ? for I should wish my power to be some- 
thing more than mere authority.' 

Such has been the anxious thought of many a teacher, and I answer 
it by saying, * Gain the children's respect, and through it their love.' If 
the only power you possess over them is that sort of mental brute force 
called ' authority,' you will be a very disappointed teacher and never a 
successful one. Do not be content with simply making your pupils what is 
called * fond of you,' a term for a species of attraction which, as the old 
meaning of the words hints at, does not reckon respect as an essential 
to its existence, and may, by this alone, be distinguished from true love. 
What; often draws very young children to persons 1 A pretty face, a lively 
manner, a little present, caresses, &c. All these appeal to the animal 
nature, and with any one of such allurements a teacher can often gain a 
strong but transient popularity. And with older ones a teacher may 
frequently gain a fondness for herself, which the inexperienced take for 
love by means which she fails to see are really lowering to her. For 
instance, I have seen a girl gready attracted to her teacher if signalled 
out in play-hours to be a sort of companion. She is flattered by a notice 
taken of her, which seems to set her above her compeers. I have heard 
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girlsfargue, * I brought some flowers this morning,* or, * was laughihg- 

and talking' with me just now ; she surely can't be cross if I don^t know 
my lessons?' And I fear there was indeed too much truth in the young 
speaker's conclusion, and that the teacher had failed to rai^ popularity 
second to a conscientious performance of duty. 

And again, the practice of striving to excite emulation in the class, or 
of gratifying one pupil more than others by such speeches as, *Come, I 
know you can do this if no one else can,' or, ' I felt sure I should get an 
answer from you,' is injurious in the extreme ; teaching conceit and self- 
complacency to the successful, provoking jealousy in some, and causing 
undue discomfiture and discouragement to the remainder. Show no 
favouritism, unless it be sometimes to the weak and backward in your 
class ; the fact of their being so speaks for itself. I do not mean that 
teachers can be so unnatural as to like all their pupils equally. As with 
the natures of the men and women we meet, so with those of the children ; 
some are greatly in sympathy with, whilst others are antagonistic to, our 
own. But viewing them as pupils, and as beings who for the time are 
completely in our power, we are bound in honour to be not only the 
teacher but the friend of each and all. 

I am convinced that with children as soon as they cease to be infants, 
as with those of older growth, we obtain influence and retain it by making 
them respect us, and not by merely being kind and pleasant, full of gifts 
and remissions of duties. As quickly as an impression on the sand is 
effaced, so is any feeling given us by another which is unaccompanied by 
one of respect : for affections that are to last must, as to their object and 
extent, be regulated by the intellect, and thus sanctioned, are impressed 
deeply on the heart. 

To obtain a love that will wear, a child must feel sure of her teacher ; 
know that she will be true, just, and considerate at all times ; not given to 
humours, but equable ; not very kind and bright one day, severe and curt 
the next ; punishing little offences that a short time before were lightly 
passed over because the teacher was in a different mood. We have no 
right to let, as we so often do, our moods govern our speech and- actions 
in place of our principles. 

To influence is literally *a flowing into;* to be influential, *a being 
strong through means and resources.' Involuntarily and irresistibly we 
must influence, but we are bound to try to influence, to study the characters, 
temperaments, needs of those in our charge, and deal with them as much 
as possible as individuals with various and opposite requirements. Even 
at a day school a child spends two thirds of daily life with her teachers ; 
how great, therefore, their responsibilities, how grand their opportunities 
for making or marring God's handiwork ? Next to that of the priesthood 
there can be no work on earth more noble, and therefore more responsible, 
(han that of a teacher; for it is with mind and spirit that the greater paxt 
of the work. has to be done, and with mind and spirit in that plastic stage 
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when moulding and remoulding are possible, and when impressions for 
good or evil may be strongly impressed. 

Gain your pupils' respect, and if your heart be in your work you will 
•soon find time to win their love and make them happy. Let them see 
ybu feel personal not merely professional interest in their successes and 
failures, in their individual tastes and circumstances; make them as much 
of social companions as you can (do not act like a sovereign of a petty, state ; 
teachers have great temptations to autocracy) ; visit them in their own 
homes when sickness or sorrow befalls them — morally you stand to them 
next to their parents ; pray for them, and, oh ! pray for yourself with 
regard to them, and I think in years to come you will find that you have 
gained many a love that has worn. When this work-a-day realistic world 
has worn off all glamour, infatuation, and a good deal of enthusiasm from 
your former pupils, they have felt a * something strong to hold by ' in you, 
which has made them turn to you for counsel and sympathy long after 
school-days are over, and this will give to your own life many sources of 
interest which else it would lack. 

One great hindrance to gaining this power of influence is the over- 
press of work from which so many teachers suffer, and which leaves them 
insufficient time or too exhausted for thought. It is as much a duty to 
leave a margin of our time for mental review of our past and future work 
as it is to organize well the work itself. Sins of omission are far more 
difficult to discover than those of commission, and it is from the former 
that children so often suffer ; and as it is an acknowledged fact that weak 
points in a character are more freely shown to those beneath us in age or 
position, as we are then free from the restraints and constraints which we 
experience in intercourse with our superiors, teachers of all ranks and 
conditions should especially strive for the grace of humble-mindedness to 
save them from the temptations which their position as leaders of others 

necessarily entails. E. E. Dawson. 

»^ 

No. I. 
|ND if it does rain you won't be dull, for weVe a box 
just come down from Mudie/ So used to end the 
letter of invitation that came to me year after year 
to go to stay with a school friend in their large country- 
house. I was a book-loving girl, and the announcement 
certainly had its charms. 

The list for that book-box was made up by May, the 
eldest daughter, because she could be trusted never to 
forget any one's tastes. I don't know that she .did it by 
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any particular rule, she was more a person of method than 
methods; but the result was generally much after this fashion. 
Literary nourishment was to be provided for father and mother; 
the group called collectively * the boys/ varying in ages from 
twenty-five downwards ; the younger sister and the girl visitors; 
and * the nieces/ which were also nephews. 

Father was not as voracious as the youngsters. One good, 
solid work — history, or, what he preferred, biography relating 
to the stirring times of his early manhood, now beconiing his- 
tory ; and one of the old-fashioned, steady-going Reviews — 
Edinburgh, Quarterly, or Blackwood — ^would satisfy him. 

Mother also liked the memoirs of early friends, but found 
much interest in essays of a grave type ; while for her nomi- 
nally were ordered books relating to household matters, 
health, sanitary laws, and such knowledge as she might be 
supposed to be possessed of, but that sometimes found their 
way into the hands of the daughters-in-law — not quite so 
much 'by accident' as those young persons supposed. 

* The boys ' were a difficult group. The eldest required 
works of an advanced ecclesiastical type that rather horrified 
the father ; No. 2 was natural-history mad ; and No. 3 could 
rarely be induced to read at all, and then only a novel of the 
* Frank Fairlegh ' type. My share was poetry and good novels. 
May's own was that difficult thing, a book for reading aloud to 
suit all tastes, which with admirable tact she would introduce 
just at the moment when the conversation was degenerating 
from real interest to that personal character that is always 
difficult to keep guitf desirable even among the best-intentioned 
young people. Also we came to her for the Sunday books. 

Looking back, I should like to reconstruct one of Mays 
boxes from Mudie. Of course she did not always give 
entire satisfaction. 'There's nothing to read this time,' 
would be heard sometimes in turning over the new box. 
•Oh, yes, of course I wanted that;' and, 'Well, yes, that 
may be nice,' would be heard ; and even books well recom- 
mended would turn out failures. Still, as a rule, it was like 
a well-ordered dinner, enough to satisfy all and gratify each 
individual taste without sacrificing the others. 
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OR, MAKING—SPENDING— SAVING. 



Part II.— How to Save in the House. 



MAKING and mending are the usual employments of most women's 
lives, but the words include a good deal more than the darning of 
stockings and turning of old gowns. Feminine fingers can wield other 
implements besides the needle, and wield them with much saving to 
their pockets. A hammer is not very heavy, neither is a screwdriver 
difficult of application, and a little skill in the use of both of them, which 
may be easily attained, will often obviate the necessity of sending for a 
carpenter; indeed, I think that a tool-box is a necessary adjunct to every 
household, and a collection of nails and screws invaluable. I do not 
mean by this a regular joiner's chest; a small wooden box, that will 
stand on a shelf in a cupboard, is all-sufficient to hold a hammer, chisel, 
screwdriver, gimlets, awls, and small saw, which are the necessary stock- 
in-trade. Two empty two-pound biscuit-tins will contain the nails and 
screws respectively, which should be kept assorted in small match or 
chocolate-boxes within them ; and I need scarcely add that it is a con- 
venience to put an explanatory label on the top of each small box, in 
order to save trouble in finding the exact article required. The outlay 
needed to provide these household treasures is not a large one, and will 
soon save itself over and over again in workmen's time and wages, 
besides delivering the mistress of the household from endless worry in 
getting workpeople, often a great difficulty in country places. There are 
indeed countless little matters a lady may do for herself in this way, if 
she be so disposed; and should the master of the house have a * turn for 
joinering,' the services of a carpenter for odd jobs may really be entirely 
dispensed with. Of the easier kinds of work I may mention putting on? 
door-handles, setting up the small iron bedsteads so much in use now, 
fastening up blinds and blind-cords, nailing up window-hangings, hang- 
ing pictures, &c. The repairing of Venetian blinds is also a home work. 
The ladder-tapes are now to be bought at all good upholsterers, woven 
in a piece, and all there is to do is to slip the laths in, and then thread 
the cords through them. A few screws have to be taken out which fasten 
the blind to the window, and for this a man's help is a great assistance? 
but it is by no means indispensable to a capable woman, who will easily 
be able to overcome such difficulties as present themselves. 

In furnishing a house, the easiest and quickest plan, of course, is to 
go to an upholsterer, and order everything en suite, and then, in nine 
rases out of ten, the house becomes a mere emporium of a particular 
tradesman's goods. Taste may certainly be bought as well as furniture ; 
but it is an extremely expensive luxury, and beyond the reach of mos 
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people. 3ut it does not need a long upholsterer's bill to, makp a house 
into a home. Which are the rooms that strike you at the first glance 
with a sensation of comfort, and prettiness, and rest, cunningly com- 
mingled ? Surely those where the mistress's deft fingers have been at 
work, and where her own taste and ingenuity have made an Eden out of 
a wilderness. Now let us give an example or two of what may be done 
with very unpromising materials at very small cost, and here I must 
again quote myself, because I have the evidence of results most plainly 
before me, and I can furnish the most practical information by detailing 
my experience. 

Well, then ! Some time ago I removed into a house where the 
drawing-room, as it stood, was simply hideous, and the lease having but 
a year or two to run, I did not want to expend more money than was 
absolutely necessary. The chief eyesores in the room were the paper — 
one of the old-fashioned ones, with a pattern in gold on a white ground ; 
and the mirror over the chimneypiece in a broad gilt frame, with a kind 
of plume nodding from the top of it, and clumsy arabesques sticking out 
on each side — the style, in fact, of twenty or thirty years ago. The 
chimneypiece itself was white marble, with a hearthstone and a steel 
ash-pan and fender. The combination of gilt frame and gilt paper was 
too utterly abominable, and after enduring it as long as I could I sum- 
moned the village carpenter, and instructed him to make a simple frame 
of deal, wide enough at each side of the glass to hold two little brackets, 
one above the other, and with a narrow shelf running straight across the 
glass from end to end, about three parts up it, and above the brackets. 
On the top I had a ledge made to hold plates, and thus I was able to 
dispose the greater part of my small collection of china about the glass, 
until it presented the effect of an elaborate over-mantle. The frame 
itself and the fixing cost about eighteen shillings. I expended sixpence 
mbre in a tin of black paint, a shilling in a bottle of Judson's gold dye, and 
a penny for a brush, one of those sold for using with paste, and quite 
sufficient for my purpose. Two coats of paint transformed the deal 
frame and glass into quite a ^ thing of beauty ' and a fashionable piece of 
ftimiture, and the effect was completed by picking out the edges of the 
shelf and brackets with a broad line of gold. 

But the improvement in the glass made the chimneypiece look all the 
more ugly. I therefore added a mantle-board covered with black satin, 
and a border worked with bunches of buttercups and daisies on black ; and 
as a further step onwards, I did away with the steel fender and ash-pan, 
replacing the first by a little stone moulding fixed to the floor, and in lieu 
of the latter, painting the hearthstone over with Brunswick black. 

Now-^-days in ipodem houses this arrangement is rendered unneces- 
sary by the pretty tiled hearths so much in fashion. But when it is- 
not desirable to go to the expense of tiles the Brunswick black will be 
found to have a very good effect. It will have to be renewed every two 
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months or so, as the ashes constantly falling on it take away its bril- 
liancy in time. 

I need not here enlarge on the saving of work to the servants when 
there are no steels to keep bright, and all work saved the maids is an in- 
direct gain to the mistress's pocket. The servant question is a very 
difficult one just now, but this is not the place to enter upon it, and I pass 
on to give one or two more hints in the matter of furnishing. 

It seems to be generally admitted that stained and polished wooden 
floors, with strips of carpet here and there, are more healthy and cleanly 
than carpets all over the floor. Now floors may be stained and varnished 
by an upholsterer, in which case they cost a good deal, and show every 
scratch and mark made on them. But they may also be done by any- 
body who likes to buy a shilling bottle of stain, and to melt a little bees'- 
wax, and mix it with turpentine, for polishing. The labour is not heavy, 
and is soon over ; and when the stain has once been applied, the polish- 
ing can be repeated at intervals, and the floor always looks well and 
smells clean. Either rugs, or strips, or a square of carpet, can be laid 
down ; but when strips are used, I have found either what is called Venetian 
carpet, or felt, answer the best; and I prefer the former, because when 
felt has been in use a little time the edges are very apt to curl up, unless 
they are nailed. 

The present fashion of beds without curtains, and windows without 
hangings, commends itself very much to the economical housekeeper. 
The valances and curtains may easily be made and put up at home, 
and can be decorated in any way the worker likes. The old-fashioned 
damasks, with large flowing patterns, are invaluable for such purposes. 
Where any are still in existence, they are probably relegated to 
lumber-rooms; but bring them out from their hiding-places at once, 
have them cleaned or dyed as you prefer, and then outline as much 
of the pattern as will form a border in crewel stitch, with suitably 
coloured silk. You will be amazed at the handsome eflect produced with 
very little labour. It is only the old-fashioned damasks which will stand 
this, the modern ones being much coarser in texture, and more ordinary in 
pattern. I have found Rickard's knitting-silk, in two-shilling balls, very use- 
ful for this purpose. A bed-cover made of serge the colour of the valances, 
and worked to match them, greatly improves the effect of the room. But 
I do not press this, because many persons will always prefer white counter- 
panes. For myself, I like white for nothing, not even for babies' frocks, , 
There is a very coarse and common navy-blue serge, sold at sixpence 
or seven pence a-yard, and about three quarters of a yard wide, * which 
is admirable for hangings of all kinds. It is a mixture of cotton and 
wool, and is ribbed, and the effect when hung up is wonderfully good. I 
have had drawing-room curtains made of it, which have been in constanjt 

* It may ^Iso be got double width at about a shilling a-yard for curtains. 
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use for five years, and have been much admired. It looks well also for 
chair-cushions, mantle borders, piano-covers, footstools, and other things, 
when worked in cross-stitch or crewel-stitch, and will last quite as long 
as many more costly materials. I may say that I got the bulk of mine 
from the famous William Whitely, of Westboume Grove ; but it is to be 
met with at most shops frequented by the working class. It is well, how- 
ever, to buy as much as is likely to be wanted at once, as different pieces 
vary slightly in colour ; and it may be useful to remark, that what seems 
a very good match in daylight will often prove to be a very bad one by 
artificial light. As a rule the commoner the serge the better the effect. 

I do not advocate the furnishing of a room entirely in one colour, 
unless it be a bedroom. The * greenery yallery ' tints which have been 
so long fashionable want brighter and more obtrusive colours to set them 
off. These latter may be furnished by china, brightly-bound books, or 
needlework, all of which I think should vary as much as possibU. The 
needle, of course, always plays a very important part in making a house 
look nice ; and to provide material for it to work upon, no scrap, how- 
ever small, should be wasted by the good housewife. There is no know- 
ing when things will come in. I keep a drawer, in which I put all cut- 
tings and clippings of cretonne, sateen, and other furniture stuffs and 
cloths, and when I want something to work for a bracket, or a scrap 
for a photograph case, or a bit to cover a book with, or make a mat, I 
can generally find it there. 

This is not the place to enlarge upon fancy work — ^perhaps I might be 
able to give some hints about it in a future paper ; but, quite recently, 
a formidable rival to needlework has arisen in painting on woollen and 
other materials, which has been rendered easy by the discovery of a 
medium to mix with oil-paints, called * Adolfi Mixture,' to be procured 
for three shillings a bottle from Messrs. G. Rowney and Co., 29 Oxford 
Street, London. The results I find very satisfactory, and I can recom- 
mend it to any one with a knowledge of drawing. The painting is much 
more quickly done than needlework, and makes a pleasant change. 

It is not every one who can paint her own pictures, but a lady may do 
a great deal of useful work with the paints now sold so universally by 
the pound. Many an article in a house would look all the better for a 
coat of it, which could very easily be given ; and the work is not dirty, if 
moderate care be taken. I have found that carbolic acid is an ex- 
cellent thing for cleaning the brushes. A few drops poured into a little 
water will draw the paint out of the dirtiest brush when washed in it, and 
even if the paint has been allowed to dry a little longer, immersion in the 
acid is all that is necessary. Palettes may be cleaned with it far more 
quickly than with turpentine, and it will remove stains of paint from 
clothing with equal success. 

I need scarcely touch upon the many uses to which old boxes, and 
bits of wood of various shapes and sizes, may be turned in a house. The 
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ibrmer can be covered and used as seats, in which music, spare anti- 

Jtnacassars, screens, and numerous other things, may be kept. They can 

be made into bookshelves (if large enough), and children's tables, or little 

cupboards for holding odds and ends. The latter will serve for brackets, 

-shelves,and,if very thin, for portfolios and writing-cases, when covered with 

-SL piece of needlework. Pasteboard boxes will make dolls' beds for the 

"Children, winders for silks or threads when cut in strips, work -cases, 

button-boxes, pincushions, or jewel-boxes, &c. 

But still, with all our contriving, there are many things in a house 

which must be bought, and for people living in the country there is no 

more economical or amusing way of getting these than at sales by 

auction. Personally, I would far rather buy a few absolutely needful 

articles, and pick up the remainder by degrees, than get everything from 

an upholsterer. It is safe to calculate that things bought at sales cost 

about half price, and generally such things as a lady would buy go the 

cheapest. I once bought a very nice dessert service for five shillings ; 

six dishes and a centrepiece of old Crown Derby china for the same sum ; 

and a couple of old water-colours for two-and- twenty shillings, for one of 

which a dealer offered me five pounds the moment he saw it. Ornaments 

may thus be often very cheaply purchased, which will add very much to 

the beauty of a home. Roma. 

1 » I 

BY THREE UNPROTECTED FEMALES. 

No. II. 

E spent a pleasant day at Petroffsky, a place well 
worth an afternoon excursion in one of the comfort- 
able steamers which ply to and fro daily. The chief 
object of interest here is the Summer Palace, the gardens 
and fountains reminding one not a little of Versailles. The 
Emperor was in residence — a fact we soon became aware 
of from the number of mounted Cossacks armed to the teeth 
we met in every direction. They certainly looked most 
alarming ; but we had by this time discovered that ferocious- 
looking soldiers and savage-looking police were not calculated 
in any way to disturb our peace of mind, but, as a rule, were 
most polite. Certainly, at every hotel we arrived at the 
police followed us for our passports, and after having argued 
over them for some time, and treating them with as much 
importance as if they had been Government despatches, they 
stamped them, for which honour we were compelled to pay 
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from one to two rubles. The worth of a ruble varies from 
2s. to 3^. 2d, ; happily for us it was then as low as 2s. The 
great secrecy that exists in all political and public affairs 
prevented one from obtaining any information about the 
state of the country or its people, and of Nihilists one heard 
nothing. Most people professed utter ignorance of their 
existence ; others, who confessed that they were a nuisance, 
thought that they sunk into utter insignificance when com- 
pared with the Fenians who inhabited our Emerald Isle. 

It would take too long to dwell upon the far-famed 
exhibition of pictures at the Hermitage. I believe in no 
other collection in Europe are the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
German, English, and French Schools as well represented as 
they are here. The principal street in Petersburg is the 
Nevski Prospekt, which is nearly three miles in length, and 
is full of shops, palaces, and churches. We were much 
attracted by the Gostinnor Dvor, or bazaar, which leads out 
of this street, where every variety of thing was sold, and 
where bargaining was carried on in good earnest. The 
thieves' quarter, where stolen goods were sold, was also an 
amusing sight ; to this we had an escort, as it would scarcely 
have been safe to have ventured alone. 

On Thursday, Aug. 17th, we left Petersburg at 7.15 p.m. 
by the night train for Moscow. In order to get one's ticket 
and a comfortable sleeping carriage, it is necessary to be 
at the station quite half an hour before the departure of this 
train, as being the only express through to Moscow it is 
generally crowded. Railway travelling in Russia is decidedly 
pleasant, the carriages are most comfortable, and railway 
officials in every case we found polite and obliging ; at all the 
principal stations there is a capital restaurant and waiters 
in attendance, with plenty of time given for a comfortable 
meal. Time seems to be of very little importance in thi$ 
country, and we were never in danger of losing our train, as 
the guard would have positively refused to start without us; 
three bells are always rung at intervals before the departiure 
of a train. The country between Petersburg and MosconV^ 
is flat and uninteresting; here and there we passed what 
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looked like piles of logs roughly put together; these we 
discovered to be peasants' cottages, or rather huts, and the 
barefooted and scantily-clothed inhabitants who occasionally 
appeared at the cottage windows, selling fruit and nuts, gave 
one an idea of the extreme poverty that still exists among 
the much-oppressed lower classes. 

At noon on Friday we reached Moscow, and I shall long 
remember our first sight of that strange and gorgeous city. 
The roofs of most of the houses are painted either a bright 
green or red, and the gilded and various-coloured domes of 
its 350 churches far exceeded in quaintness anything we had 
seen before. Unfortunately the Slavyanmsky Bazaar was 
full, and so we took up our abode at the H6tel des Princes, 
which had only just been opened,'and was consequently in a 
most unsettled state. 

On the following day we visited the far-famed Kremlin, 
which contains the ancient palace of the Czars, three cathe- 
drals, two churches, the tower of Ivan the Terrible, and the 
Great Bell. We passed in through the principal of its five 
gates — the Spaski Vorota, or Redeemer's Gate — over which 
is a painting of the Saviour e^ Smolensk, which is held in 
great veneration ; every man passes bareheaded through this 
gate. One's first impression of the colouring, gilding, and 
paintings of saints on the exterior of these churches, is that 
by some magic spell they must have been turned inside out* 
This, however, is soon dispelled by a visit to the interiors, 
which are profusely and richly decorated with jewelled shrines 
and pictures. In the Cathedral of the Assumption is the 
miraculous picture of the Holy Virgin of Vladimir, supposed 
to have been painted by St. Luke ; the jewels alone which 
adorn it are valued at 45,000/. 

On our way to the ancient Sacristy we were met by an 
American, ^yho warned us against attempting to see it He 
had been * rudely pushed out by the shoulders ! ' he said. 
However, as we had never thus far experienced the least 
impoliteness we were determined to venture. Our guide 
made us understand that he could not come with us, sa 
leaving him in the courtyard below we pntered the building; 
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Having passed by two sentries, through several doors, and 
up two staircases, we were met at different intervals by priests^ 
who questioned us in turn, and whom we answered indiscrimi-* 
nately in English, French, or German, of which it was evident 
they could not understand one word. Finally, seeing that na 
argument was likely to avail in making us retrace our steps, 
one priest more amiably disposed than his brethren beckoned 
us to follow him, and led the way into the Sacristy. Here 
he carefully closed the door behind him, fearing no doubt 
another invasion by the American, who had evidently con- 
trived by some means to ruffle the poor man's temper. This 
Sacristy contains many ecclesiastical treasures of great value; 
some of the sacerdotal robes are splendidly embroidered with 
pearls and precious stones ; whilst the mitres, crosiers, and 
vessels of the church, are dazzlingly inlaid with jewels. In 
the inner room we were shown the silver jars in which is 
prepared the sacred oil of the church. Every vessel employed 
in making the chrism is of pure silver, and it is poured into 
sixteen silver jars, to be distributed to the Bishops of different 
dioceses. After having visited the Great Bell, which lies 
broken at the foot of the Tower of Ivan, we left the Kremlin, 
and taking a droschki drove round the town, stopping here 
and there to make purchases. These were always carried on 
by pencil and paper, figures being understood everywhere, 
and bargaining an absolute necessity, as one is generally 
asked twice, and sometimes three times, as much as a thing 
is worth. We were most anxious before leaving Moscow to 
see the great Foundling Hospital, but having on our way 
paid a visit to the Consul, we only arrived at one o'clock on 
Sunday morning, at which time it is closed to the public. 
We however decided, that as we were leaving on the following 
day no other time would suit us, so, boldly driving up to 
the entrance-door, which was open, we walked in. A porter 
wearing the royal livery (it being a Government institution) 
politely told us we could not be admitted ; this of course we 
failed to understand, and politely inferred to him, that having 
left England with that, intention we could not return without 
having fulfilled it. He then disappeared, and presently re- 



turned with another man, who also inferred to us that it was 
imjpossible to see the hospital at that hour; we patiently stood 
our ground, saying that the British Consul, whom we had 
just seen, had particularly advised us to see it. A third man 
now joined them, shrugged his shoulders, and pointed to the 
door through which he wished us to make our exit ; we 
calmly sat down in the hall and as a last resource bethought 
us of our visiting cards. These we handed them with an air 
of considerable importance, and although it was evident that 
not one of them could understand a single letter, it had the 
desired effect of persuading them that we were important 
personages from a foreign land. They scanned us from head 
to foot, to which inspection we appeared quite indifferent, 
and then, after a short conversation together with a salaam, 
one of the men signed to us to follow. him. After a five-i 
minutes' walk to the other side of this enormous building we 
came to a garden door ; through this we passed, and followed 
our guide to a pretty-looking summer-house, where a lady, 
was talking to some nurses who had charge of children of 
from four to about ten years old. Our guide handed her our 
cards and departed; seeing at once that this was the dame 
surveillante of the hospital, we made as good a story as we 
could, and politely begged her to show us over this inter- 
esting institution. This, after a little deliberation, she did, 
and we certainly never afterwards regretted our importunity. 
Our lady -guide spoke French perfectly, and was most 
kind in taking us from one end to the other of the enormous 
building, and explaining to us the wonderful working of this 
great institution. The arrangements are marvellous in their 
order and ingenuity, and would much astonish some of our 
English doctors ; 13,000 children are received annually into 
this hospital. The nurses are all dressed in bright peasant 
costume, those of different wards being distinguished by the 
colour of their caps ; their work is done with much skill, and 
with the greatest precision and rapidity possible. There are 
separate wards for every childish complaint, and the. most 
infinite attention is paid to young infants, who are bathed in 
copper baths lined with flannel, standing high enough from 
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the ground to prevent the nurse from stooping. Downy 
pillows are also provided, which a nurse places upon het 
knees before beginning to dress a child. Each infant when 
admitted has a number attached to it corresponding to one 
worn by its nurse, by which number alone it is afterwards 
known. There is a beautiful little chapel in one part of the 
building for the use of the nurses and staff. We took a 
cordial farewell of this charming Lady Superintendent, who 
had with infinite pains and so much good nature explained 
the working system of this great charity. * AUez done,* said 
she, * et dites en Angleterre que nous ne sommes pas tout- 
i-fait des barbares.' {To be continued.) 
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THE first lesson taught in \\i^ of our duties to others is to save, the crumbs from 
the nursery break&st for the birds. I am not quite sure some of us did not 
carry the duty a little fiirther than merely saving the crumbs, and even made a few 
more than quite needful. I only know that we should have considered it the 
height of human iniquity had any thoughtless nursery-maid shaken the cloth into 
the fireplace. These were for the general need of sparrows. Grandmamma's 
robin, who lived in the greenhouse, had a special breakfast to himself; indeed he 
took care that it should be, for robins are fierce little fellows, and are, indeed, 
more truly depicted by Bunyan in his rather unsympathetic account, than by 
popular ballad and song. Later, as our natural-history knowledge increased, we 
added a lump of suet for those soft-billed birdies who did not appreciate the 
crumbs of breads I am afraid the birds did not abstain in gratitude, as they 
should have done, from the destruction of crocuses and other flowers of greater 
future value, but we thought they did. 

And in later life, whose heart has not echoed to the cry of the Syrian woman, 
uttered so many hundred years ago, for the ' crumbs ' that were falling ftom the 
well-supplied table of the Chosen people, and which they seemed so little to value? 
r am sure we never want to take (in homely parlance) ' the bread out of any one's 
mouth;' We are only like the birds and the dogs : we want .the ' crumbs that fell 
from the table ' like them. To many, the unnoticed superfluity would be an ample 
provision (not of the material bread and meat, for a healthy man or child will in 
all classes eat much the same amount), but of that other soul-food, that seems so 
unevenly distributed, because, perhaps, its distribution is left more to us than that 
of the material food, that can be acquired by the work of a man or woman's 
hands, and which has a remarkable property of elasticity ; so that one person can 
take of enjoyment, pleasure, beauty, and luxury in a day, and yet be unsatisfied, 
what would feast many for a year at least — perhaps for a lifetime. Listen to the 
rapture of a London school-child over the * day in the country ' provided once 
a-year, and that perhaps a wet one even, and the account of a blfitsSe girl's journey 
of three months* abroad. We will not follow the Duchess's example and • draw a 
moraL'* We have each our households to feed from our loaves, and each shares ^ 
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doubtless, some slice of bread with households poorer than our own. It is not for 
he great duties of life we speak, but for the unnoticed 'crumbs* that may be left 
on the carpet to do positive mischief, or thrown to the fire to be nothing, or given 
to the birds to become the source of song and life. 
Ladies ! loaf-givers ! where do your crumbs go to ? 
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Wif^ttt to Sbpttca a l^oUlras. 

No. XI.— BOGNOR. 

TO ladies of limited means, desirous of complete change, and rest of 
mind as well as body, few seaside resorts present greater advan-' 
tages than those offered by the quiet and salubrious little watering-place' 
of Bognor, which is within easy access of London, being distant not 
more than sixty-six miles, oh the London, Brighton, and South-Coast 
Railway. It is an agreeable journey, as most of the scenery through 
which one travels is really very beautiful. Bognor is about twenty-six 
miles from Brighton and nineteen from Worthing, situated near the 
peninsula of Selsey. It has a fine, broad esplanade, commanding a 
wide and extensive sea view; the town is small, but has some good 
shops ; and as it is almost always exposed to the beneficial influences of 
a fresh, soft wind, it is remarkably healthy. Apartments, consisting of bed 
and sitting-rooms, may be obtained in the smaller streets, within a few 
minutes of the sea, at about a guinea per week, and board, in houses 
facing the sea, at i/. 6s,, rather later in the season. In October, good 
rooms, in the best houses, can be had at merely nominal prices. During 
the winter months many invalids, suffering from delicate chests or bron- 
chial affections, derive great benefit from a residence in Bognor. There 
is a pier, on which the band performs, during the season, every evening. 
There is little or no shipping, as sunken rocks extend out at sea for eight 
miles from the coast, and render navigation dangerous, if not imprac* 
ticable, for large vessels. It is about these extensive reefs that the finest 
prawns are taken. At one period there was a large and lucrative trade 
done in these prawns, which resemble miniature lobsters, and which 
realise from i8j. to 27J'. per pound. Latterly the supply has fallen off, 
and most of those taken are sent to London, to West-end fishmongers. 
Bognor is celebrated for its fine shell-fish, lobsters, prawns, &c., and for 
bass, or white salmon, a delicate fish of excellent flavour. In the town 
there are both Protestant and Roman Catholic places of worship, as 
well as many chapels of various denominations, including Wesleyan, 
Congregational, Primitive Methodist, &c. 

Besides the pretty country walks that may be enjoyed there are many 
places of interest in the immediate neighbourhood. Arundel Castle, a 
most picturesque ruin, is about twenty miles from Bognor — a distance 
easily accomplished by rail, or in a drive. The Dairy and Keep can be 
visited on Mondays and Fridays by tickets, presented to visitors on ap- 
plication at the Norfolk Arms Hotel. The lovely park of Goodwood, ' 
and its famous pheasantry, are well worth a visit. There are interesting 
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Roman remains to be seen at Bognor, Petworth Park, &c. Chichester, 
seven miles from Bognor, was originally a Roman station ; it was almost 
destroyed by the war-like Saxons in the year 491, but was rebuilt by 
Cissa, from whom it derives its name. The market-town is in the form 
of a cross. The Cathedral, an elegant Gothic structure, presents great 
attractions to the lovers of fine architecture and good music. Choral 
service commences at half-past ten on Sunday mornings. St. Michael's, 
at Bognor, has long been favourably known for the pleasing singing of the 
young-lady scholars. Visitors are permitted to attend divine service in the 
private chapel. There are many charities in connexion with Bognor, notably 
those of the Merchant Taylors' Convalescent Homes. The Bognor Sands 
are extensive, and perfectly safe, but there are comparatively few shells to. 
be found. The bathing is good, and there are hot and cold baths to be 
obtained in the Steyne at moderate charges. E. Goatley. 

A Correspondent sends the following suggestion upon the same sub- 
ject, and we need hardly say that we shall willingly act upon her proposal 
provided the information supplied to us seems quit^ reliable. She says: — 

* Could you invite ladies and others, through the medium of fVark and Leisure, 
to send to the manager of Work and Leisure particulars of cheap lodgings at the 
sea-side and in the country, mostly with regard to distance from town, and not too 
far from a station? Then, if these various ** recommendations" were tabulated, 
they might form the nucleus of a registry (?), to which people seeking such inform- 
ation inight apply on payment of a fee of 6^. or u. For instance, I could send 
you the following information : — " Country lodgings, on the outskirts of the New 
Forest, in small farm-house, two rooms 8j. per week. Farmer's wife has been in 
service. Food cheap. Station, Lyndhurst Road. Means of conveyance, donkey- 
cart or fly from hotel." Then I could add name and full address if necessary. 
No. 2. ''Littlehampton. Season, July and August ; very cheap rest of year. Two 
good rooms and attendance, 15^. a-week and less. Air bracing, good sands, windy, 
no cliffs. For lodgings try new road." I write this because I have had so much 
personal inconvenience from want of knowing a cheap place in which to pass a few 

weeks at a time.' 

1 » I 1 — 

4FrwttlH8 (or tije ;ffx\zMzm. 

IN the Daily News of August ^oth appeared a leader on the suicide — 
in two cases prevented, but in two successful — of four young women 
in London during one single month. The peculiar feature common to 
them all was the absence of any adequate motive for this terrible despair; 
there were no elements of unusual tragedy, nothing beyond the story so 
common in this great wilderness, where the weak and tempted have to 
struggle alone against the evils of poverty. One of these poor girls had 
been so long out of work that she was ashamed to go back to her friends; 
another had had a quarrel with her landlady. In each case, as the 
writer points out, the desperate alternative might have been averted if 
the poor desponding child— and several of them were little more than 
children— had only known where to Jum, sure of a word of kindly and , 
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patient sympathy from some Christian woman ready to hold out a 
helping hand. For want of such a friend there remained only the lonely 
bridge, and the dark river below, with its rapid tide sweeping on from 
the pain and distress of the great city out to the quiet sea. 

In a Christian land these things should not be. And amid the heed- 
less crowds there is many a tender woman's heart needing only to know 
the evil to be roused to try to meet it ; there is many a kindly hand 
strong to hold up these poor waifs, for whom life is too hard and too 
cruel, and gently to lead them to safer paths. Many such helpers are 
already enrolled in societies for the purpose; ^.^., *The Girls' Friendly 
Society;' *The Society for Befriending Young Servants;' and *The 
Association for the Care of Friendless Girls.' Many ladies, who are 
unable from press of other work to join as regular members of these 
Societies, might still give their names as Associates, willing to help as 
friends to special cases. The great difficulty that prevents this use of 
such agencies is that of making their existence known to the girls in 
need of aid. Ministers of religion, with their organization of missionaries, 
Bible-women, and lady-visitors, would seem to be the proper channel of 
communication ; and every place of worship might have in some visible 
place a list of the chief charitable societies. But, alas ! the poor girls who 
turn for refuge to the dark river of death are those who have already turned 
from ithe waters of life, and they are not to be found in church or chapel. 

This need will be met in the future, when in every London district 
there will exist an Inquiry Office — a central meeting-point, to which all 
the charitable agencies converge, and where a lady, who is more than an 
pfficial, is to be found at stated hours. In one district an office of this sort 
has been opened, and the lady is in attendance daily, ready to answer 
any inquiry and to give advice, as well as to take notes of cases to be 
brought before the weekly committee. This. * Society for Limited Work 
among the Poor' is simply a union of all the workers of the district for 
mutual help. It differs from the Charity Organization Society in its 
greater simplicity of action. Instead of going before a formal board or 
committee, the applicant has, in the first place, to encounter only a 
sympathetic lady, to whom the tale of distress may be easily told. Such 
an office must in time become known throughout the district, and would 
surely attract even the most distrustful among the distressed. But until 
these offices become general some other mode of action must be found to 
meet the need in question. First, the ladies must be brought together 
who are willing to help ; and then the fact of their willingness must be 
made known to the helpless, who are now dying for lack of help. Among 
the readers of this journal are many with experience in such matters, who 
need only to have their attention directed to it to be able at once to 
supply the necessary suggestions for such an organization. From these 
suggestions, carefully considered, some practical result must inevitably 
follow. ... A. E. Ridley. 
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NCE a-week in the daily papers we see the report of 
the Commissioners of Customs for Agriculture giving 
statistics of the food imported into this country, and 
the amounts recorded are truly wonderful. 

As we might expect, corn, grain, meal and flour, show 
the largest quantities : then come meat, eggs, and butter. 
In the Commissioners' Report for 1881 we find that we paid 
60,856,768/. for corn, grain, &c., while our meat bill came to 
15,547,567/. Meat is put under several headings, the first 
being 'salted or fresh.' We might ignorantly suppose that 
this included all meat, but this is not so ; for while our bills 
for this first division come to 516,551/., we also consume a 
total of 1,637,545/. worth of * meat preserved otherwise than 
salted.' The bulk of this comes from the United States and 
Australasia, but the Argentine Republic is not far behind in 
supplying us. Beef has an entirely separate division for 
itself, and for that which is either salted or fresh we pay 
2,663,526/. The value of the bacon and hams imported is 
10,729,945/.; the largest amounts of these products come from 
the United States, and the second largest from Germany. 
Then we pay as well a little bill of 8,547,674/.. for live 
animals : giving a grand total of 24,095,241/. for our meat 
account, almost half of which is for bacon and ham. 

Then we consume 2,322,390/. worth, or 6,305,993 * great 
hundreds' of eggs. A great hundred is 120, or 1200 for 
1000 — rather better than the baker's dozen. Many say we 
cannot grow sufficient eggs in England for home consump- 
tion, because the climate is not suited for poultry. How is it, 
then, that Denmark sends us 385,683 great hundreds and 
Holland 162,164 great hundreds of eggs? Are the climates 
of these two countries at all superior to our own, or are the 
winters shorter and less severe than here ? Surely not ; but 
rather that we, as a nation, are more luxurious and extrava- 
gant than these Continental countries, and instead of being 
thrifty and living on as little as possible, we eat all our own. 
prpduce and are greedy for more. It is not that these 
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countries are less thickly populated than ours, for Holland 
ranks as the most densely populated country in Europe, she 
having about 622 persons to the square mile, while we have 
only about 368 persons. Certainly, the greater number of 
eggs come from France, i,e.y 3,099,991 great hundreds; but 
then it is the custom for all French peasants to keep fowls, 
and so the number of eggs produced is enormous. 

Next, of butter we import 10,866,151/. worth. The largest 
amount of this comes from Holland, the second largest from 
France, and the third from Denmark. These four articles 
may all be termed necessities of life, but when we turn to 
luxuries we shall still find the totals very heavy. But 
revenons d. nos moutons in the shape of game, which certainly 
comes under the denomination of luxury. Poultry and rabbits 
are included under the heading of game, which gives a total 
bill of 457,553/.; fish not of British taking costs 2,332,605/.; 
sauces and condiments, 24,776/.; pickles, 145,386/; vegetables, 
393,072/; confectionery, 578,258/; and fruit, 4,277,060/. 

It is curipus to note on looking through the Com- 
missioners' Blue-book to see how much Holland sends us. 
Holland is a most wonderful country when we consider its 
enormous population, the general poorness of the country, 
and the immensity of its exports. We have seen that 
England's population is rather less than half of Holland's 
per square mile ; the land is marshy, and in many places lies 
below the level of the sea, from the encroachments of which 
it is protected by dunes and dykes, while canals intersect it 
and drain it in every direction. The country in South 
Holland is very flat, and is broken by no elevation beyond 
downs, which protect it from the sea. The land abounds with 
lakes and polders y that is, country that has been recovered from 
the sea or lakes by draining. And yet over 1,000,000 head 
of cattle are kept in Holland, and the manufacture of butter 
and cheese are the principal industries of the rural districts. 
We import 8,726,168/ worth of food from this wonderful little 
country, while our total imports of food, not including wine, 
beer, or any sort of alcoholic drinks, cost 164,608,065/., or rather 
more than 7/ per head of our population. 
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jHE above is the title of a sixpenny magazine pub- 
lished monthly by Skeffington, Piccadilly, the support 
of which we ardently desire to commend to all who 
are interested in the moral welfare of young women and girls 
of the working and artisan classes, or in those wider questions 
of national morality which arise the instant it is attempted to 
raise the standard of life and conduct among them. It seems 
hardly possible to describe the importance of this little work, 
or to impress the need for helping its circulation more forcibly 
than by quoting the following letter from the Rev. Arthur 
Brinckman, which appeared in the September issue, and to 
beg our readers to do what they can to keep it afloat, either 
by taking it in or sending a donation to the guarantee fund. 
Besides chronicling all matters bearing politically or socially 
upon this question of National purity, there is much of 
spiritual help for workers in its pages ; while the ever-enlarging 
Register of Associations and Homes which are springing up 
all over England — some in connexion with, and others in- 
dependently of, Miss Ellice Hopkins* great work — must in 
itself be of the greatest use. 
Mr. Brinckman writes thus : — 

*SiR, — With regard to the frequently expressed wish that Seeking 
and Saving should be published at a much reduced price, I should be 
glad to say a word. 

*When the Magazine was first proposed, it was thought that thdse 
really interested in the work it advocates would somehow- or other 
manage to afford sixpence a-month, and. that it would be better to have 
a limited circulation amongst readers who took a real interest than a 
larger sale at a cheap rate amongst the general public. This may or 
may not have been the best policy; but as so many say they cannot 
afford sixpence a-month, and some Associations who have a number of 
copies sent them at half-price grumble at the halfpenny for postage, I 
shall be very glad to do all that is reasonable in letting the Magazine 
be sold at the cheapest possible price. There are, however, difficulties 
which perhaps your readers may help me to surmount. The first number 
was generously paid for by a lady, and twice since I have had substantial 
help towards the monthly expenses ; but as things are at present, I am 
more than fifty pounds a-year out of pocket through the loss on the Maga- 
zine. Advertising the monthly contents in the hope of attracting fresh 
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subscribers did not pay expenses ; many persons who signed the subscrip- 
tion-paper, and have had the Magazine regularly sent to them, simply 
Ignore all applications for payment ; others have ceased to be subscribers 
on the plea that the Magazine is one they would not like their children 
or servants to see. The persons who make this excuse have, of course, 
no drawers with locks in which they could put the Magazine out of sight, and, 
of course, do not take in any daily paper which might contain any articles 
they would not like their children or servants to see. (I suppose they 
take in no paper at all !) Of late years there has been much ta/Jt about 
Preventive, Rescue, and Penitentiary Work, and one would have thought 
that if the interest was so wide and real that there would have been 
plenty who would have welcomed our Magazine. Sometimes I am told 
it is a little dull ; then why do not the objectors start something lively 
and interesting in its columns?* You, sir, would only be too glad to 
have some help in this way. Then, too, those who are well known as 
having been for a long time engaged in this work, those of all others 
whom we should have expected to give us a helping hand by writing 
but a short article of a couple of pages, decline one after the other — 
"Too much engaged ;" " Perhaps will see their way clear to do so some 
day," and so on. Now, sir, what will your readers do to help me to 
reduce the price and enlarge the circulation ? I certainly cannot under- 
take to print and publish a few monthly numbers, say for a penny or 
twopence, postage included, on the chance of a sudden large circulation ; 
but I shall be very glad so to do, if others will unite with me in forming 
a guarantee fund. If we raise a hundred pounds in this way, I have no 
doubt we should be able in a month or two to see if the Magazine would 
gain a wide circulation at a greatly reduced price. I am ready with ten 
pounds, will you please allow your readers a space in the October number 
to say what they will do to help ? Yours faithfully, 

* Arthur Brinckman.' 
*^ 

No. II. 

AVING endeavoured, in my first paper, to give my 
definition of a good letter, and my ideas on the best 
way of training young people in the art of writing 
easily and well, I will now venture to point out some ' things 
to be avoided ' by all who would deserve the appellation of 
good letter-writers. 

* Surely there must be some misapprehension here ! Is it possible that such 
a reproach can be brought against a magazine upon the saddest and most deeply 
humiliating of all human subjects ? If so, there is more dire need of I thaa 
might be thought. — Ed. IV. dr* Z. 
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First, and most deserving of that post of dishonour, comes 
the careless and * harum-scarum ' correspondent. I am sure 
we all know what it is to feel irritated ' to the utmost limit 
allowable in a professing Christian ! ' (as a dear old woman in 
that pretty story, Hester's Sacrificey has it) when, on eagerly 
scanning the pages of a letter which we had hoped would 
contain a direction for which we had asked, or some little bit 
of information, failing which we see our business for the day 
will be at a stand-still, we find our pressing request ignored 
as though it had never been made. I am afraid we must all 
own that in such a case our correspondent's most affectionate 
words or most interesting details go for very little, and that 
we throw down her letter with the impatient ejaculation, 
* Was there ever any one so tiresome as poor dear A. ? Cer- 
tainly she writes a very pretty letter, but just now I would 
rather have had a post-card with the answer to my question.' 

Let me mention a bright example on the other side. In 
writing some weeks ago to a very dear old friend, I asked 
quite incidentally whether she had, or had not, a certain plant 
— a question to which I neither needed nor expected an 
answer till * that day six months,' my friend being an invalid 
who has to write many of her letters while lying down ; yet I 
received one by return of post, with the comment, * Dear E.' 
(her most excellent mother-sister) ' always taught us to 
answer any letter containing a question by return of post' 
Happy are the results of such teaching and such training ! 

Now I would suggest to any reader who stands self-accused 
in this respect, and who heartily wishes to cure her heed- 
lessness, to make for herself a strict rule, not only to answer 
a business letter with the very least possible delay, but to 
give the answer to any question, great or small, the very first 
place on the very first page of her letter. I am nearly sure, 
that if she examine herself faithfully as to the cause of former 
lAcJtes in the matter, the answer will be, nine times out of 
ten, * Oh, dear ! I sat down to write to poor dear C. on pur- 
pose to answer her question, but I unluckily began telling her 
all about my week in Paris ; and so I shut up my letter and 
left out the very thing she wanted !'. 
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My next warning note shall be given to what I may call, 
for want of a more concise cognomen, the * taken-for-granted ' 
style ; by which I mean, that of the correspondent who tanta- 
lises you with the remark (more often than not squeezed up 
into a comer as a postscript), * Of course the S.'s have told 
you all about N/s engagement,' or, * What a narrow escape 
D. has had !' or * What a scrape poor B. has got himself into !* 
Let me not be thought old-maidenishly fussy if I warn my 
young readers against this bad habit. I have known hours of 
painful suspense or of irritating and unprofitable discussion 
to be the consequence of such enigmatical sentences having 
been the first intimation which was received of an important 
event ; and I would advise every one who writes in any doubt 
of her friends being already informed of a particular occur- 
rence, either bravely to run the risk of wasting time and 
trouble in what may be a repetition of particulars already 
told by another, or else, if she be too hurried or too idle for 
this, not to mention the subject at all. 

Next, I will mention a style which I confess to be my 
especial d^te noire in a correspondent, the jerky or coq d I'dne 
writer — she whose letter runs, or rather yiT^j, as follows : * How 
fortunate your brother was in passing his examination ! . I 
went to see Mrs. C.'s garden : it is so pretty. Does your 
sister go to London soon.?' 

I think Miss Nightingale says of persons who talk in the 
above way (which she admirably describes as * thinking out- 
side one's head '), * that they have no business in a sick-room, 
for they fatigue the invalid's mind just as they would his 
body if they dragged it up and down stairs ;' and I may add, 
that in my mind nothing can be more confusing and dis- 
tracting to the 'whole and mighty' (as our Elizabethan 
chroniclers say) than this way of writing. To me it always 
has a dash of, I will own, most aggravating selfishness, which 
seems to me to say, * I will make my remarks as I please, and 
when I like. I can't be troubled with classifying them in any 
way!' 

Lastly, I would deprecate the one-sided and irresponsive 
letter ; that of the writer who, while she gives most full an4 
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interesting details of her own work, pursuits, or amusements, 
leaves herself no room and no time to comment on what her 
friends tell her of theirs. I would affectionately ask the 
energetic and gifted ones among us to avoid this. I am sure 
they would be grieved if they could see how such letters, 
written with the kindest and best intentions, and often at a 
real sacrifice of time and trouble to themselves, yet give a 
disappointed and * out-in-the-cold ' feeling to the * dweller 
among the plants and hedges,' who is inclined to fold them 
up with a weary sigh of, * Ah ! yes ; what a wonderful full 
life hers is ! But I do wish she would say a little more about 
what I tell her : it seems as if she thought all my little doings 
so very small.' 

In conclusion, take care what you write when you are tired; 
and if you mt^st write when you are in what a friend of mine calls 
an * Elijah-under-the-juniper-tree' mood, take care that your 
letter is not an uncomfortable reflection of that mood. Give 
your pen to Him Who can guide *the pen of the writer,' 
whether to send a tender word to him that is weary, or one 
of hope to a young companion, or good news to one in a far 
country, or a cheerful family chronicle from one household to 
another. Do it all as unto Him, and you will be a * good ' 
letter-writer in the best sense of the word ; for your words, 
written 'upon these wheels,' (margin) 'shall be as apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.' F. DiLLON. 

5ri)e Neto liepartment for W&iomm in tfje 
©Ujena dtoliZQty ittancijeater* 

T is of more importance to women than to men that the 
means of higher education should be brought near their 
homes. They often have home duties they cannot leave 
for half the year ; and even where this is not so, they have seldom 
the independent means that would enable them to go into residence 
away from home at the age when the desire for advanced teaching 
is strongest, while, except in special cases, parents are not very ready 
to recognise the expense of educating grown-up daughters as a fair 
charge on the family resources. Colleges for women at Cambridge 
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and Oxford cannot meet the wants of the whole country. On 
these grounds, as well as others, it is a matter for great satisfaction 
that it is now announced that Owens College, Manchester, has 
recently made the education of women, for the first time, an integral 
part of its work. For several years some of the Professors and 
Lecturers of Owens College have given the instruction in the Man- 
chester and Salford College for Women, an institution hitherto inde- 
pendent, which has now, at the wish of its Managing Committee, 
been entirely taken over by the Council of Owens College, to be 
worked as a department of their own. 

The degrees of the Victoria University are by its original charter, 
granted in 1880, equally open to persons of either sex; but these 
degrees (unlike those of liOndon University) can only be conferred 
on persons who have attended a specified course of instruction in 
*some College of the University.' At present Owens is the only 
such College, and it is therefore only by becoming a student of 
Owens College that either a man or a woman can be qualified to 
enter for any of the Victoria University Examinations. The estab- 
lishment of the Department for Women for the first time makes 
these degrees accessible to female students. 

The local Colleges recently founded in so many of our large 
towns, such as Bristol, Birmingham, and Leeds, have firom the first 
been organized for the benefit of women as well as men, and make 
no distinction between them. It is natural that when a College, 
established for tnore than thirty years as a College for men only, 
first makes provision for women's education, that the arrangements 
should be different 

At Manchester special sets of lectures will be given to women 
in the rooms hitherto used by the Manchester and Salford College 
for Women in Brunswick Street. About twenty different courses 
are announced for the ensuing session ; and there is a further im- 
portant provision that advanced students may, under certain circum- 
stances, be admitted by the Council of Owens College to the same 
lectures with the men. 

Perhaps the best way to get a clear idea of what is offered is to 
put oneself at the point of view of a girl of eighteen or nineteen, 
who has received a fair school education and is wondering what to do 
next. We will suppose, first, that she has time, money, and inclina- 
tion, to make study her first object during three years. She may 
then set before her the goal of a Victoria University degree. All 
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these degrees, as we have said, are theoretically open to women 
both in Science and Arts, but it is only with a view to the latter 
that courses of instruction are at present arranged. Still, she has a 
considerable choice before her. She may read for the degree of 
B.A. with Honours in any one of the following schools : Classics, 
History, English Language, or Philosophy. Or she may read for 
an ordinary B.A. degree, and this, too, cah be obtained by any oiue 
of four different courses described as * mainly Classical ;' * mainly 
Historical/ 'mainly English and Modern Languages;' and 'mainly 
Philosophical.' In any case she has to matriculate as a member of 
the Victoria University, and to pass an examination, known as the 
Preliminary, in the following subjects : Latin, Greek, English 
Language and History, Mathematics, and either French, German, 
Chemistry, or Mechanics. When she has passed this examination 
she has three, or in certain cases two, years before her in which to 
prepare for her B.A. degree by whichever course she has chosen. 
The second degree day for men was only held last June, so we 
may hope women will not be far behind, after all, in making use of 
their privileges in the new northern University. Two women have 
already passed the Preliminary Examination. 

But for one girl student who is able to enter on and carry out 
this full course of study there are probably ten or twenty who will 
wish to carry on their studies in fewer subjects, or for a shorter time. 
It is very likely that such a student may wish for a Cambridge cer- 
tificate ; if so, she will be able to use a good many of the Owens 
College classes as a preparation for the Higher Cambridge Local 
Examination. The Latin books to be lectured on this year are 
chosen with a special view to the wants of such students ; and in 
arithmetic, French, German, and other subjects, the instruction will 
be found to tally more or less exactly with the requirements of that 
examination It is not unlikely that the Victoria University may itself 
in- time establish some system of certificates that will give official re- 
cognition to work, good of its kind, done in single branches of study. 

But while degrees and certificates are useful goals in the future, 
and satisfactory achievements in the past for all, and from a professional 
point of view are now a necessity for those who wish to teach, we 
must not forget that the solid boon now offered to all women is the 
high quality of the instruction. To come under first-rate teaching, to 
be brought into contact with one who is really * a master ' in his own 
subject, is a most important experience in any life : it is yrorth oftep 
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many years of solitary and erratic reading. Whether any special use 
is made of the knowledge acquired afterwards or not, interests will 
have been widened, accuracy enforced, and a higher standard of 
thought set. Those who have little leisure may yet gain much by 
the new arrangements at Manchester. Each student may attend as 
many or as few classes as she likes, and a considerable variety is 
already offered her. Each set ends with an examination. The fees 
for regular students are very moderate : i/. i is, 6d, for a class meeting 
once a-week for three terms, and 2/. 12^. 6d, for one meeting twice. 
Library and entrance fees amount to i/. 6^. Some of the classes, 
€,£, the advanced class in English History, are open, at a higher fee, 
to ladies who do not wish to enrol themselves as students. All the 
teaching is given by the professors and lecturers of Owens College, 
and the women's department is under the direct supervision of the 
Principal A lady secretary and tutor has been appointed to give 
information to all applicants, and to assist the women students in 
other ways.* 

i&tnigration. 

THE interest in this subject continues unabated, and the almost un- 
varying good accounts sent home by women of all classes who have 
ventured to emigrate should encourage others to follow their example. 
A girl who lost four good places in less than three months in England 
from want of early training in the duties of a good servant has had no 
difficulty in obtaining a situation as housemaid in Australia at 12s. a-week, 
and has written to beg her younger sister to follow her example. We 
rejoice, therefore, to see a reprint of the able paper written by Mrs. 
Walter Browne for the Girls' Friendly Society, entitled Emigration for 
WomeUy price 2d. from Hatchards. 

Any one acquainted with the care and zeal that lady displayed while 
making herself mistress of all the aspects of the subject of Female Emi- 
gration, and her caution and close attention to all details affecting either 
the character of emigrants or their prospects in other countries, will know 
how thoroughly her carefully weighed words of counsel may be trusted, 
and will be glad to circulate this little pamphlet. It can be slipped into a 
letter without increasing the postage, and should be sent broadcast 
wherever girls of any rank of society are likely to be in any need of 
assistance in life. Mrs. Browne's statements may always be depended 
upon, and they are always rather under than over-coloured. 

* The Prospectus for the next Session, and any other information, can be had 
by applying to the Secretary and Tutor, Miss Edith C. Wilson, 223 Brunswick 
Street, Manchester. 
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GREAT deal of good advice is given gratis in the 
present day — some good and some bad, but mostly 
well-intentioned. Not content with the facilities for 
improving our fellow-men which are afforded by the pulpit, 
the press, or the pamphlet form of exhortation, one of which 
is within the reach of most people, some kindly persons 
even advertise that they are willing to write letters of counsel 
and sympathy to private individuals, who are, or fancy them- 
selves, in need of such assistance. This is a curious sign of the 
strong inclination to depend or rest upon others, which appears 
to prevail among the majority of mankind ; while there would 
seem to be a considerable minority who are equally ready to 
constitute themselves the mentors of their fellow-creatures. 

Whatever may be surmised as to the actual worth of 
much of the advice thus offered, there is no doubt of the 

value of the striking little series of letters issued by the lady 
whose name we have ventured to append to this article. 

The letters she has written to a large variety of classes of 
persons (see the advertisement on page 351) have several 
striking characteristics — simplicity, earnestness, brevity ; a 
remarkable and intimate acquaintance with the salient 
features of the calling of each person whom she addresses; 
and, above all, that large-minded sympathy with the position 
of each which induces a true liberality of sentiment, and 
causes her to address even a barmaid with respect and 
consideration ; while quoting the instance of one who not 
only had led a religious life, but influenced others for good, 
she does not press them to leave their perilous post, but 
rather pleads with them that they may, in whatsoever state 
they are, therein abide with God. In fact, in a few carefully 
chosen words, and with forcible illustrations drawn with con- 
siderable thought from the very calling itself, Miss Skinner 
contrives to sound an inspiring note in every direction ; 
arousing the soul heedless of its responsibility, and encou- 
raging those who are struggling at their post. 

These letters may be forwarded by post in cases in which 
a more direct approach might appear intrusive. 
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IE have received a notice of this original and sug- 
gestive little work ; but a perusal of its contents 
has so impressed us with its value that we cannot 
refrain from introducing it ourselves also, and, by quoting 
some of its more striking passages, hope to excite our 
readers' curiosity and send them to the book itself 

Some passages may rather startle English readers, who 
will, perhaps, be hardly prepared to follow Mrs. Burton's 
example themselves, or able to adopt her plans for her 
servants; but slavish imitation is rarely successful, and the 
work will have accomplished the benevolent intentions of 
its authoress if it induce a few ladies of small means to 
consider how they may turn their country-houses and limited 
incomes to better account in their own way. Our corre- 
spondent says : — 

*In a little work lately published by Mrs. J. H. Burton (Longman 
& Co.), and entitled My Home Farm, other ladies may follow the ex- 
perience of one who managed a small stock-farm with varying success for 
some years. She relates her experiences for the benefit of a friend who 
is about to rent a small farm, but the public at large must be grateful to 
her that, by printing her letters, she g^ves them also the benefit of her 
valuable and interesting work. My Home Farm is thoroughly prac- 
tical, for the greater part of it is devoted to systematic information about 
the management of cows, pigs, poultry, &c., such as the young farmer 
might hope to get from that experienced and intelligent assistant who is 
so difficult to find in time of need ; at the same time it may have con- 
siderable interest for the general public, especially for those who would 
gladly see women profitably employed in food-producing. It has the 
attraction which belongs to every well-written and perfectly candid nar- 
rative, and though dealing with facts, opinions founded on these facts 
rise to the surface sometimes. The author shows satisfactory accounts, 
but does not hold out any prospect of rapid fortune from any one branch 
of farming. On the contrary, she is of opinion that each branch of the 
home farm would have suffered severely by the removal of the others. 
On the subject of poultry she says, " My own private belief is, that ^he 
reason for the persistent recommendation of 'poultry farming' to * ladies* 
is that gentlemen are aware that it is the most troublesome and least re- 
munerative branch of the business, at least if pursued separately. . . . One 
thing I think must now be manifest to every reader, that no one of my 
various industries could have been nearly so successfully pursued without 
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all the others. It may be a very good thing to keep fowls if they are re- 
garded as part of the save-all principle. I at least cannot at all see how 
anything could be made by them if all their food had to be purchased 
But granted that they are regarded pecuniarily merely as save-alls or 
sweepers-up, that is no reason why they should not receive a different 
sort and degree of attention from what was their portion fifty years ago,'* 
Though Mrs. Burton does not pretend to have found the philosophei's 
stone, she describes a profitable and useful life, with much opportunity of 
kindness to man and beast From a perusal of My Home Farm we feel 
sure that many ladies would do well to invest a small capital in drawing^ 
the utmost amount of produce out of a small bit of land, and that they 
would find My Home Farm give effectual help in most of the difficulties 
they might meet with in doing so.' 

Mrs. Burton was fortunate in securing two remarkable 

servants : — 

* Joseph — with the assistance of myself, the children, and the maids 
— clipped and washed our ewes. Where the opportunity offers, sheep 
should be well washed in a pond or stream some days before shorn. . . . 
* Joan's honesty was something beyond what is common. She would 
not have used or given away unauthorised the value of a pin. She was a 
woman of uncommon muscular strength, and could do all kinds of men's 
work as easily and as quickly as a man. She could thoroughly groom a 
horse and clean a carriage ; and she used to take the harness to the 
kitchen fireside to brush and polish it. She could kill, skin, and dress 
.mutton, and was fond of garden work. Work was the poor soul's refuge 
.from the sufferings of a strong, uncultivated mind. She seemed to look 
around her constantly for more and more to do ; and we observed that 
when she was reduced, by having finished every other imaginable task, 
to some particular sorts of hard and unnecessary work, an attack of 
intemperance was impending. . . . I soon adopted the practice of en- 
gaging no maid for any department who was imable to milk. I gave 
those who were able to drive a preference, and I engaged all my maids 
with the proviso that they were to be willing to assist me about my ani- 
mals when and if I asked them. , « . Many were never asked to do any- 
thing for them except on a Sunday. I could myself groom and harness a 
horse, and do all that was required by all the other animals with the one 
exception of milking. I could make butter and cheese, and understood 
the garden work ; biit my own unassisted strength was insufficient for 
these tasks, and I never found any of the disadvantages which I had an- 
ticipated to arise from engaging all my maids to assist me when required* 

Mrs. Burton does not recommend farming in any of its 
branches to persons entirely without pecuniary resources : — 

*It involves the employment of some capital in some shape or other. 
The requisite capital may exist either as a lump sum or as a very moderate 
yearly income.' 
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, Treasurer-— Mi&s OCTAvlA HiLL. 

. ffan. Secretary — Miss Mary Lyall, 14 Nottingham Place^ w., to whom all 

Communications should be addressed. 

Choir Hon, Sec, — Miss Leycester, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Open-air Spaces Hon, Sec, — Edmund Maurice, Esq., 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Flowers — Miss Tripp, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

THE long Vacation has interrupted the usual work of the various branches of 
the Kyrle, though there is a good deal of decorative work in prospect, and 
the concerts and classes will be shortly resumed. 

I. Open Spaces.— The Rector of St. Peter's, Bethnal Green, has induced the 
vestry of St. Matthew's, Bethnal Green (St. Peter's not being legally qualified), to 
take over the disused burial-ground of St. Peter's as soon as it shall have been 
laid out by the Kyrle Society. The Wakefield Street ground is still in process 
of being laid out. 

II. Flowers. — This is the time for transplanting. Flowers, plants, and trees, 
are most welcome. Please send a card before despatching J>lants to Hon, Sec, 

An Old Member. 

THE BIRMINGHAM KYRLE SOCIETY. 

Instituted 1879. 

« President — Richard Chamberlain, Esq. 

TWiiw/r/r— Reginald Parker, Esq. 
General Hon, Sec, — Miss Gittins, 44 Hagley Road, Edgbaston, to whom all 

communications should be addressed. 

^ I. Musical Section. — During the past year many concerts have been given 
in different parts of the town, some by the Kyrle Choir, others by small parties of 
its members, who have practised together specially for the purpose. The season 
ended with a large concert at the Town Hall, for which 3000 invitation-tickets 
were issued and distributed among the very poor by district visitors and others. 
All the sections combined to insure its success, and the result was very gratif3ring. 
The Decorative Committee contributed some large pieces of work destined for the 
General Hospital, and the Window Gardening Section arranged for the distribution 
yf a bouquet of wild flowers to each guest, which was accomplished quickly and 
easily during the interval, and gave great delight and pleasure to all concerned. 

II. Decorations. — The work for the Hospital consisted of a frieze 45 yards 
long by 4 feet deep, painted with birds life-size, and the branches of leafless trees. 
Other large figure-panels have been presented to a corresponding ward, and the 
two nurses* sitting-rooms in the same Institution have been* decorated with water- 
colour drawings and photographs. Other places for which decorations have been 
iiimished during the year are the Gem Street Industrial Schools, the Girls* 
Friendly Society, a Workmen's Mess-room, a Workmen's Club, a Mission Room, 
a Day Nursery, the Children's Emigration Home, and the Orthopoedic Hospital. 

III. Window Gardening. — ^This section has been mainly employed in encou* 
raging the growth of window plants by the children in the Board Schools. There 
have been this year six centres, at which plants were distributed in the spring, and 
flower-shows (to which the same plants were brought back) held in the autumn. 

IV. Readings. — ^This section has not yet been formally instituted, but a good 
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deal was done last season by way of experiment. Weekly Readings were given 
for some months at the Eye Hospital, fortnightly ones at the four Lench's Trust 
Almshouses, a few at the General Hospital, and several at various Coffee-houses. 
Altogether the Council feel that there is good reason to be satisfied with the 
work that has been accomplished during the three years the Society has been in 
existence. It is now beginning to be widely known, and applications for help are 
being continually received by its various Branches, showing that its efforts are 
appreciated by the public, and that a still larger field of usefulness is opening 
before its members. 



(Ettttsstianits* 



A GOOD ship sails o'er the waves of Time, with a strange and varied 
crew ; 
Of every age and of every clime, of every race and hue ; 
Of every sect which the world can frame, but the broad flag floats above 

Which binds in one comprehensive name all the creeds which Christians 
love. 

The night is dark in these latter years and the breakers surge and swell, 

The storms rage high of men's doubts and fears, and the end? Ah ! who 
can tell ? 

Yet sail on, ship ! to the promised land, though thy pure white sails are torn, 

There is never a rock nor a false quicksand that can bring thy voyage to 
scorn. 

Sail on ! though the lightning rends the skies and thy course seems 
almost o'er. 

For the God above hears His servant's cries and will bring thee safe to 
shore ; 

His wrath speaks now in the thunder's might— let the erring signals be ! 

For after the roar and the din of fight comes a still small voice to thee. 

And heed not the mists which creep apace, o'er the purple fringe of the 
world, 

Where the pirate ships, with the future race, all their evil flags unfiirled ; 

Take the diamond light of truth for guide, and the grand old-fashioned charts 

And weather the worst that can e'er betide with a brave and hopeful heart 

There is One Who watches beside the helm, and the storms wait on His 
Will, 

Though their cruel anger could overwhelm, He can whisper *Peace, be still ;* 

When the right time comes. He His help will send to the souls who 
danger braved. 

And they who fight to the bitter end by His faithful word are saved. 

What matters sect ? so the cause is one — what matters race or name ? 
Life's battle fought and life's journey done, the victory is the same. 
Let the details go ! let the trifles be ! until free from earthly leaven, 
The broad flag Christianity is safe in the courts of Heaven. 

Warner Snoad. 
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* However different the world seemed growing, here was his work 
for him to do; and what a stay work is ! Not employment merely, for 
that may be local and temporary, coloured by the changing skies of our 
existence, but our own work, that which we do by the sweat of our brow, 
that we may eat bread ; that which we must do to-morrow, though we 
may bury the desire of our eyes to-day ; that which we must steadily 
pursue to-day, however much we are tempted to dream of the bliss that 
may come to-morrow. This work may be likened to the stake whereto 
our lives are bound. It may cramp us a little sometimes, but where 
might we wander without its chain ? We may fancy how we could enjoy 
ourselves without it, how free, how spiritual, how lofty our natures would 
become, while we are only as free, and lofty, and spiritual as we are just 
because of it. O worker ! repining at the same dull task that waits you day 
after day ; look at those who, having no need for the bread that perisheth, 
and feeling no hunger for that which perisheth not, work not at allt 
Would you be as they ? Are they so free, so spiritual, so lofty ? Are they 
turning a treadmill and calling it sport ? Is not work the homely stool 
whereon we may climb to peep into our Father's treasuries ? ' 

T/ie Capel Girls : Edward Garrett. 



We are requested to state, in correction of our paragraph in May Gazette upon 
*The New York Exchange for Women's Work,' that the lady whose address was 
there given is not the corresponding member for that Society, but that she has 
forwarded the letters addressed to her to the right quarter, and trusts that answers 
have been duly received. 

The Office of the Working Ladies' Guild will reopen after the Autumn 
holidays on October ist. 

Bishop Otter Memorial College, Chichester, for training Ladies as 
Elementary Teachers. — Early application should be made to the Principal of 
this College by any ladies over the age of i8 who may desire admission next 
February. A Preparatory Class is now open which will be of assistance to 
them. The average salaries obtained by Students immediately upon leaving 
the College, after their two years' Course, has been 72/. a-year, while those 
who have had some experience in schools are obtaining from 90/. to 200/. — 
one lady in the Colonies earning 450/. a-year. 

Louisa M. Hoare, The Vicarage, Tunbridge Wells, writes: — * Would you 
again kindly make known through the pages of your Magazine that I shall be 
happy to give gratuitous help to any persons engaged in, or preparing for, 
tuition, who desire to pass in Group A in the Cambridge Higher Local Exami- 
nation of 1884? I would do so by Correspondence, and any one wishing to 
join the Class should apply to me by letter to the address given above.* 
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Madam, -Will you kindly give me space in your paper for a few 
remarks on the * Scientific System of Dress-cutting,' which is now b^ing 
taught very successfully at the Head Office, 272 Regent Circus, London, 
as well as at many Branch Offices in town and the provinces, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Australia? No one can learn the system without becoming 
interested in it and feeling its value, and yet it is so simple that even a 
young girl can be taught it thoroughly. Of course it is necessary to be 
very exact in taking measurements, but when this is done a perfect fit 
may be relied upon. To mothers with large families and small means it 
must eventually prove a great boon. Then, there are many ladies, both 
married and single, not too well, who would gladly make their own 
dresses, could they cut them so as to fit. To them the system is just 
what is wanted ; while those of them who are anxious to add to their 
incomes may do so by taking a Branch Office and teaching the system. 
Head-mistresses of girls' schools would do well to bring it before their 
elder scholars, as many of them go out as Ladies' Maids and Nurses, and 
before taking these situations they often spend much valuable time in 
learning dressmaking. Those who have gone through such a course 
know, only too well, how long it is before they are taught to * cut out,' and 
then the lessons are often of such a * happy-go-lucky ' character — no 
definite system being used — as to be of little real service to the learner. 
I heard of one Dressmaker who said that she had learned more in three 
lessons on this system than she had done from all she had hitherto been 
taught, though she had been instructed by some of the best London 
Dressmakers. On my own account I can say that I was quite struck by 
the ingenuity and cleverness of the system, and found it very easily 
learned. For this, as for many of our domestic machines, we are in- 
debted to America. Surely the intellect and ingenuity of the people of 
that vast continent must be influenced by its gigantic physical features, 
for everything they bring out is on such a large and comprehensive scale^ 
and yet thoroughly practical. Sincerely yours, 

66 Regent Street^ Cambridge, Alice Smith. 

Madam, — Having some spare time I shall be very glad if any of your 
readers, having wool or other materials they cannot make use of, will let 
me have them for making into articles for distributing in poor districts. 

I remain, yours truly, A. J. GODDEN. 

47 Gildridge Road^ Eastbourne, 

* An Anxious Student ' desires board and bedroom, either in a ladies' 
school or private family, for about 35/. a-year ; but has neglected to add 
her address. If she will do so, answers shall be forwarded to her, but 
they cannot be inserted in the Gazette. 
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MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from M. T. P., and from Ely, and she 
will be glad to have Parcels addressed 
to her at 13 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

DRESSMAKING by MEASURE- 
MENT, for Use in Schools. Con- 
taining plain directions for Cutting-out 
Ladies' and Children's Dresses. Price 
'jd. post free. Messrs. Hatchard & 
Co., 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A FRIENDLY LETTER AD- 
DRESSED TO BARMAIDS.' 

Friendly Letter Series, No. 24. Price 
^. Jarrold & Sons, 3 Paternoster 
Buildings. — Will Ladies about to travel 
kindly help to circulate these ? 

IF any Lady has a SMALL COT- 
TAGE PIANO, for which she has 
little use, and will LEND it to a Certi- 
ficated Lady Teacher, who is in much 
need of one and unable to purchase 
the same at the present, it would be 
doing a real service. Every care should 
be taken of it and carriage paid. Also 
references given if required. Address 
Jennie, c/o Miss Towe, 169 Upper 
Richmond Road, Putney, Surrey, s.w. 

PRIVATE SCHOOL for the SONS 
of GENTLEMEN, conducted by 
Lady and Gentleman. English, French, 
Latin, Drawing, Music. Healthy place ; 
few taken ; large Play-ground. Re- 
ferences. Prospectus on application. 
Address M., c/o Manager, IVork and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

LADY (22) wishes for HOME 
ABROAD, as COMPANION. 

W^illing to Travel ; very Musical ; 

highest References ; Salary no object. 

Address F., c/o Manager, Work and 

Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 



WINTER SEASON.—Clear Direc- 
tions and Specimen of POLISH 
KNITTING,— a beautiful Stitch. 24 
stamps. Ladies sending please give 
full address : Q., c/o Manager, Work 
and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

YOUNG LADY seeks Engagement 
as COMPANION, or to assist a 
Mother in Educating one or two little 
Girls, or would help a Clergyman's 
Wife. Comfortable Home chief object. 
Address LiNA, c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A PLEASANT HOME, with cul- 
tivated Society, and, if required, 
the Chaperonage of a Lady accustomed 
to good Society, is offered to one or 
moreLadiosin the Family of an Officer's 
Widow residing in a well-appointed 
house at Ealing. 100/. a-year. Address 
Lancaster, c/o Editor, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, W. 

A CLERGYMAN'S SISTER desires 
to recommend a favourable oppor- 
tunity for Ladies wishing to START 
IN BUSINESS in a Yorkshire ViUage. 
No charge for Goodwill, — simply the 
Stock and Fixtures of a SMALL 
GENERAL SHOP, where about 500/. 
is turned over yearly. Church privi- 
leges. Further particulars from L. A. S., 
c/o Editor, Work and Leisure^ 1 87 
Piccadily, w. 

HARDY PERENNIALS, mcluding 
Fuchsia, Anemone Taponica, Yel- 
low Ranunculus, Gum Cistns, Carna- 
tions, 4//. ; Strawberry Plants, 3J. per 
100 ; Raspberries, \s. 6d. per doz. ; Old- 
fashioned Roses, dd. each. Also Hand- 
knitted Socks and Stockings. Address 
J., c/o Manager, Work and Leisure ^ 
187 Piccadilly, w. 
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MM. M., 98 A Southampton Row, 
. Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following. Applica- 
tion, with full particulars, by letter only. 
Address, from Oct. i to 1$, Ponsonby 
Hall, The Drive, West Brighton :— 

1. Daily Governess. Latin, French, 

Music. 

2. Resident Governess. Lately in 

Germany. 

3. German Governess. 

4. Kindergarten Teacher. Daily pre- 

ferred. 

5. Maid. 9 years' character. 

6. Useful Maid, age 22. 

7. Head Nurse. 

S. Invalid Attendant, or Monthly 

Nurse. 
9. Cook for quiet Situation. 16 years* 

character. 

10. Scullery-maid, or young Kitchen- 

maid. 

11. Parlour-maid, Two Housemaids. 

12. Butler and Footman. 

13. Lady, Trained Nurse, for temporary 

work. 

14. Wanted a Lady Nurse, where 

Nursemaid. 

MRS. Stuart Rendel, of 16 Palace 
Gardens, w., recommends : — 

Mrs. E. Moore as Matron, House- 
keeper, or to Position of Trust, in the 
vicinity of London. 

H. Blaney as First or Second Foot- 
man, under a Butler, or Single-handed. 

Mrs. Stuart Rendel has had trans- 
lated No. 2 of L. M. H.'s Tracts (*Ad. 
vice to Mothers ') into Welsh, and will 
gladly forward the same on the receipt 
of three penny stamps. 

COMPANION.— -A Lady wishes to 
recommend a YOUNG LADY, 
age 26 (having a small income), as 
COMPANION ; cheerful and amiable. 
Accomplishments : French, German, 
Music. References exchanged ; salary 
required. Address Beta, care of 
Mrs. Ruse, Stationer, Broadway, Toot- 
ing, s.w. 

WANTED a LADY NURSE for 
THREE CHILDREN — 
youngest, baby of five weeks. Must be 
a good Needlewoman and have great 
experience with babies. Address Mrs. 
Mande, 12 Campden Hill Gardens. 



TO LET.— COUNTRY FUR- 
NISHED APPARTMENTS- 
Sitting-room and one or two Bedrooms, 
with or without Board ; south aspect, 
near Church ; good Cooking and At- 
tendance. Terms moderate. Address 
Mrs. Wilkinson, Oak Cottage, Silford, 
Farnham, Surrey. 

ODGING, with Partial Board, on 

moderate terms, for a Lady or 

Two Sisters engaged during the day. 

Address Mrs. Marsh, 26 Upper Baker 

Street, w. 

N OFFICER'S WIDOW, whose 
Sons live at home, offers a Com- 
fortable HOME to Young Gentlemen 
Students, or would let Two Rooms to 
a Married Couple, or an Elderly Lady. 
Address Mrs. T., 64 Maryland Road, 
St. Peter's Park, w. 

A LADY residing near London (s. w,)» 
offers a Pleasant HOME to a 
YOUNG LADY — Art Student or 
otherwise. Address 53 Wakehurst Road, 
near Wandsworth (Clapham Junction 
Station). 

WANTED a Situation as GOVeT- 
NESS to YOUNG CHILDREN, 
by Young Lady (20). English, good 
French, elementary German, and Music. 
Good references. Address Miss G., 8 
Museum Villas, Oxford. 

M~1)RNING~G0VERNESS. — An 
Experienced YOUNG LADY de- 
sires Re-engagement. English, Frendi 
(Paris), German (Hanover), Music, 
Arithmetic ; Prepares for the Examina- 
tions. London, or accessible from 
Beckenham, preferred. Address Miss 
HODGKINSON, Beckenham. 

WANTED as COMPANION and 
AMANUENSIS to an Invalid 
Lady, a GENTLEWOMAN with some 
experience in Nursing Paral3rsis. Com- 
fortable, refined Home ; moderate 
Salary; no menial duties. Address 
Box 38, Sowerby Bridge. 

^ADYlhaa~ioveiy~6LDT^^ 
SELL for benefit of INVALID. 
Requests to inspect earnestly solicited. 
A magnificent set of Raised Rose Point ; 
Genoese, Milanese, Rococo Flounces; 
Narrow for Bodices; Mechlin, Mire- 
court, Valenciennes; Flemish and Vene- 
tian Guipures. Cheap. Address Maud, 
292 Stamford St , Ashton-under-Lyne. 
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The Englishwoman's Year-Book and Directory of all Institutions for the Benefit 
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IV.— INTELLECTUAL CULTIVATION. 

O write upon * women as they may be,' intellectually, is 
perhaps, the hardest part of all the Woman Question, 
from the fact that the present age is one of transition, 
in which many experiments on women's intellectual powers 
are being tried, and it is impossible to say as yet whether 
they will really succeed or not. Whether women's minds will 
repay the present improved system of education by a general 
increase in wisdom and efficiency, or not, and whether the 
course of study pursued by men is the best that can be. 
devised for us, we must wait and see ; but one thing seems, 
to me certain, that the mass of ordinary women might be far 
better cultivated, and far more intellectually capable, than they - 
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are at present. In mere knowledge, I think a great many 
women are very well instructed now - a - days ; they have 
inquiring minds, and absorb a good deal of information one 
way and another: but we are lamentably deficient in two 
qualities, both far more important than mere learning ; /. ^„ 
breadth and proportion. We so seldom see any subject as 
a whole ; we cannot grasp a question in all its bearings ; we 
think our own small experience quite sufficient to settle any 
argument, and we cannot distinguish between the small 
points that, like straws, show how the current is going, and 
the trifles that should be ignored to secure peace and unity 
of purpose. We do not gauge our own ignorance, and 
therefore it is unfortunately very easy for other people to 
do it for us ; and it is a very strong proof to me of the 
real respect men must have for women that we get so 
much work done through their instrumentality, setting about 
it in the headlong, one-sided, narrow-minded way we do. 

If a woman is anxious to believe any special point, or to 
collect information upon it, she gathers up in haste every fact 
and every inference she can hear of that suits her views ; * all 
is fish that comes to her net ;* and it never seems to occur to 
her that one authority may be an almost infallible appeal 
upon the subject, while the assertions another makes may 
not be worth the paper they are written on. The con- 
sequence is, that a clever woman with a hobby is generally 
an unmitigated nuisance to her friends and (if she gets 
into print with it) to the public at large ; and this is a 
great pity, because her hobby is often a good and useful 
one, and she often does great good with it : but at the same 
time she almost invariably does a great deal of harm, from 
her utter incapacity to see that her hobby is not (to quote 
Wendell Holmes) * the hub of the universe.* A little humility 
of mind would generally keep us from this mental blindness, 
but humility is a quality in which our sex is not quite as 
proficient as our mental calibre would perhaps warrant. 

No better cure can be found for this narrowness and dis- 
proportion of mind than constant intercourse with really 
great and gifted ones. 'Very easy to say, but few of us 
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have the chance of that !' I beg your pardon ; you can read 
what great minds have said and thought if you cannot 
hear them speak, and, unless you are one in a thousand, I 
will undertake to say that you do not read half as much 
as you might or should. When a woman is 'very fond of 
books,' she generally reads the newspaper (which is very 
good contemporary history), a few novels, some magazines, 
the popular books of the day, and a moderate amount of 
religious literature, generally carefully limited to those writers 
with whose opinions she knows beforehand she will agree. 

This is not the sort of reading that enlarges [the mind ; 
it is better, I suppose, than none at all : but why don't 
you go to the fountain-heads ? why don't you study the 
writings of the great geniuses whose names you have learnt 
in your school-days, whose works have proved their vi- 
tality by living to our times, instead of the flimsy modern 
stuff which will decay like the paper it is written on ? I 
don't mean to say that there are no great living writers, 
but I do say that you will know far better how to appre- 
ciate and judge truly of modern books if you build yourself 
up in old ones first. Then you will discover with amaze- 
ment and amusement how very much modern writing, 
especially in magazines, is a mere rdchauffd of what has been 
said infinitely better and less flippantly many years ago ; and 
this will save you from being led away by many moderiT 
crazes, for you will find out that they have lived and died 
before. You will be struck, too, by the astounding inaccuracy 
with which writers of the present day quote calmly from 
books that they have evidently never read, in support of 
their favourite theories ; and if your enlarged reading does not 
end in raising your opinion of the present generation, it will 
at any rate convince you that the nineteenth century is not 
quite as much in advance of every other century as it some- 
times fancies itself And don't decide that you won't read 
a book because you are sure it would be beyond you ; look 
first and see if it is so, and very possibly the struggle to 
understand even a little of it will strengthen your mental 
powers, as the use of a limb strengthens it. This is an 
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age that reads and thinks far too little and that talks and 
writes far too much : we women especially sin in this 
respect. I am quite convinced that more diligent and sys- 
tematic reading would make us talk much less, and open 
our mouths to much better purpose when we do talk. 
Not that we need affect the pedant or the well-informed 
lady in ordinary conversation ; that is needless and ill- 
bred : but if our minds were larger and better stocked we 
should not so often speak * as one of the foolish women 
speaketh.' 

Many women look upon reading as simply recreation, and 
regret that they *have no time to read now' because they 
*have so much else to do :' but it is just because you have 
so much else to do that you should read with all your 
might ; you must fertilise the soil, if the crops are to be 
good. Whether your sphere is a large or a small one (as 
the world sees such things), whether you are working for 
the social reform of your fellow-creatures, or teaching your 
children their first lessons at home, or making your own 
clothes, or some one else's, or working in a studio, or in a 
hospital, or training as a musician, or writing for your daily 
bread, still, keep your mind open ; keep it stocked with other 
subjects beside your regular work, otherwise that work will 
possess you instead of your possessing it. And then, though 
you may be doing a great deal of useful machine-work, you 
will have thrown aside much power for good, and some of 
the finest parts of your nature will wither away for lack 
of use. 

Another thing should be carefully remembered by all 
women who value their intellectual powers, whether small 
or great, that these powers were given us to brighten and 
beautify our own homes, as well as to work for others ; and 
women are not *what they may be' intellectually if their 
homes suffer in any way from their intellectual work. I am 
not now referring to the foolish idea that intellectual women 
despise their home duties : they don't, but they don't always 
give themselves time^to fulfil them * with their might ;' and so, 
unless there is a convenient third person at hand to do them 
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instead (which is not a very wholesome plan either), there is 
too often an atmosphere of hurry and a want of repose in 
the house which makes every one's temper short, and of 
which everybody is uncomfortably conscious, except the 
gifted and excellent daughter or sister, or wife or mother, 
who does not leave any home duty actually undone, and 
so is quite unaware of the general atmosphere of discomfort 
round hen This is a state of things not very easy to detect 
for oneself, especially if one is a person not readily annoyed 
by trifles ; but quiet thought, earnest prayer, and — my grand 
panacea for everything — humility, will generally open one's 
eyes in time. 

* Strength and honour are her clothing, and she shall 
rejoice in time to come/ I do not know that I can have a 
better aspiration than this for my ideal woman — that she may 
be strong in mind, in soul, in body ; strong to help, to guide, 
to comfort, to love ; strong with the strength which God can 
give the soul ; strong in being free from all those morbid fears 
and caprices which belong to weak and unhealthy bodies. 
The word * strong-minded ' is usually applied to women in 
derision ; why I hardly know, as * weak-mindedness ' is not 
generally considered desirable ; but I imagine that, like most 
other mistaken views, we women are to blame for it, and that 
those who first discovered the value of strong minds in women 
forgot their womanliness, and so brought just ridicule upon the 
term. It may be remarked that I do not commit myself to 
any prophecy about women's intellects equalling men's ; I 
purposely omitted this, because it did not seem to me to affect 
the matter, and I have a great idea that the more we really 
advance, the less we shall debate this point. It should always 
be remembered that many of the arguments on this subject 
come from America, where the women are apparently the 
only cultivated class, and the men have been for generations 
almost exclusively money-makers, which considerably alters 
the position of the sexes intellectually. 

Is my ideal woman too ideal ? Not so. Let us all see to 
it that she beconties a living reality, for it rests with us to 
make her so. Let no woman say that circumstances, or 
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position, or anything else, make it impossible for her to attain 
to such full development, for circumstances and position mean 
God, and it is not possible that God should hinder the per- 
fection of any of His creatures. You may have surrounded 
yourself with meshes which hold you back from a nobler and 
holier life ; then do you consider whether you cannot loosen 
some of those meshes, never forgetting that you are a woman 
and a Christian. The special duties to which we are each 
called vary infinitely, but the broad general principles do 
not, and with my whole heart do I trust that the women ot 
this country may one day attain to the fullest perfection that 
I hope for them. S. F. M. 

Mont^f anti boi)at mas ^^ ^ont totti) it; 

OR, MAKING— SPENDING— SAVING. 



Part III.— How to Save in the Housekeeping. 



HOW to save in the housekeeping is what distracted housewives 
frequently ask. It would take a book to answer the question 
fully ; all I can do here is to give one or two hints, which may possibly 
be novel to some people and may set others thinking. 

The root of much of the evil is want of knowledge on the part of both 
mistresses and maids ; and in the former case this has been so generally 
recognised, that a set of lessons in cooking has become almost a part of 
a young lady's education. But there is also much blame to be attached 
to a false and absurd idea which has long prevailed, that profusion is 
liberality and economy meanness. Now, in point of fact, economy is 
really thrift, and thrift is a virtue not at all characteristic of the English. 
That does not mean, however, that it is not worth cultivating ; servants 
especially want disabusing of this idea, and teaching, both by example 
and precept, that * Waste not, want not,' is a golden rule. It is simple 
injustice to them to allow them to acquire habits of wasting and 
squandering good food in your house, which will utterly unfit them for 
making the most of a little in their own. I think the uses to which 
odds and ends of food may be put are getting more generally known, 
but still many a poor family might fare (for them) sumptuously on what 
is wasted in richer households. 

The same rule holds good in housekeeping as in dres^ng, * What you 
buy, buy of the best ;' and this is true especially of meat. The butcher's 
bill is a terrible bugbear in many families, and some foolish persons try 
to reduce its dimensions by ordering second-rate joints, if not for them- 
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selves, at least for their servants. This is a great mistake. Undoubtedly 
the cheapest way of housekeeping is for the servants to dine after the 
master and mistress, in the middle of the day, off the same joint, and 
this joint should be the very best that can be procured. Beefsteak goes 
further than anything, though it is usually the highest in price ; then 
come a fillet of veal, a sirloin of beef, and a leg of mutton ; and a good 
way after them, a shoulder of mutton, necks and loins of mutton, and a 
breast of veal. The former set of joints, though usually more per pound, 
will be the most economical. I have not mentioned the inferior pieces 
at all, because I never buy them, and I always think if servants are 
worth their keep at all they are worth good meat. 

I have been sometimes amazed to find ladies who, after a long course 
of housekeeping, were yet quite at sea as to the average quantity of meat 
per head for an ordinary household. Now, personally, I have never 
drawn any hard-and-fast line about the quantity of meat consumed ; but 
I find, from the accounts of successive years, that the average is so 
nearly the same, that, where there are no men-servants, and but one 
gentleman in the family, half a pound of meat a-head per day will fairly 
represent the consumption. The quantity varies a little; some weeks 
we use two or three pounds more than others, the difference perhaps 
partly to be accounted for by the nature of the joints, but the quantity 
named — half a pound — may be taken as a fair foundation from which to 
reckon. If that amount is greatly exceeded, you may depend upon it 
the meat is not fairly dealt with, and you know at once to be upon the 
look-out. This reckoning would not apply if there were many gentlemen 
or men-servants in the family, nor does it allow for late dinners. What- 
ever people may say, these entail much additional expense. There is 
more work for the servants, there is much more waste in the matter of 
food, there is a much larger consumption of wine, and all these items 
tend to swell the account when economy is an object. Late dinners are 
very pleasant, but they make an appreciable difference to the house- 
keeping expenses at the end of the year. 

There is generally one considerable item in the butcher's bill which 
is to a large extent unnecessary in ordinary households. This is soup 
meat. Now unless soup is wanted every day, the bones left from the 
large joints will serve to provide it for half-a-dozen people; and the 
remains of the vegetables used at that meal, and the scraps left on plates, 
besides fish-bones and bread-crusts, will also help to fill the stockpot. 
If the taste of the parlour is too fastidious for this, the scraps may be 
kept until there is some liquor from some boiled meat, and, mixed with 
that, they will make capital soup for the poor, which may be further 
thickened by sago or peas-flour. There are some little packets called 
* Geyelin's soups for the million,' sold at 2d. each, or is, Sd, the dozen, 
at the Stores, and to be obtained of most grocers, which are admirable 
for the same purpose. One packet will make broth enough for four 
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persons, and, if mixed with the liquor before mentioned, and flavoured 
with a few drops of ketchup, will really produce a very superior article of 
food. 

Dripping is in many households considered the perquisite of the cook, 
in others it is simply wasted. Now dripping will make admirable pastry, 
instead of the far more expensive butter, and it is also the best possible 
material for frying. Rissoles, fish, and potatoes, are all nice when done 
in it ; indeed, to my mind, they are much nicer than in butter, oil, or lard, 
and it is recommended greatly in one of the most practical cookery-books 
I know, Tke Official Handbook for the National Training School for 
Cookery^ published by Chapman and Hall at 7j. 6^., by the assistance of 
which I fancy the most ignorant person might cook a plain dinner. 
Some of the recipes are to be especially commended, notably Lesson 
No. 3; Cornish pasties, page 115; milk soup, page 175; and treacle 
pudding, page 294. Another good cookery-book by Phillis Brown, 
called A Yeay^s Cookery^ has many good recipes included in it ; and 
some useful hints on the same subject may be found in Common-sense 
Housekeepings published by Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. Both these are 
inexpensive. 

It is often a question how to use up cold meat, and before leaving this 
part of my subject I should like to give an excellent recipe, which I had 
from a friend, who got it at some lectures on cookery in Liverpool a few 
years ago. It has given great satisfaction to many, people, and I find 
gentlemen usually like it : — 

Roman Mould. 

Ingredie?tts. — 3 tablespoons of bread -cnunbs, and i each of grated 
Parmesan cheese, chopped mushrooms, and chopped suet ; i teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley, ij chopped shalot, i or 2 eggs, enough to mix, and 
seasoning to taste. Mix well. This makes a kind of forcemeat. 

4 lb. of any cold minced meat, 5 oz. macaroni, ^ teacupful of good 
brown gravy. 

Boil the macaroni till tender in salt and water, and set it on one side 
till cold. Smear a mould or basin with butter or oil, carefully line it 
with macaroni, and then place it in a layer of meat and a layer of force- 
meat alternately, until it is full. Pour the gravy over the top, cover with 
macaroni, and steam for one hour. 

This will provide an ample dinner for half-a-dozen persons. 

Another recipe for a dish called Barbotee was given me by a lady from 
South Africa, who said it was much approved in the colony. Those who 
like strong flavouring will probably most appreciate it : — 

Barbotee. 
Ingredients. — i onion, i oz. butter, i cup of milk, slice of bread, 6 
almonds, 3 eggs, \ lb. cold minced meat, i tablespoonsful of curry- 
powder. 
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Slice the onion and fry it in butter. Soak the bread in milk, and 
grate the six sweet almonds. Beat the two eggs in half a cup of milk, and 
mix the whole with the Jib. of meat and a small lump of butter and the 
curry-powder. Rub a pie-dish with butter and the juice of a lemon, and 
bake in a moderately hot oven for half an hour. Serve with boiled rice. 

Butter is a costly item in some households, and is one of the articles 
which should be, in some measure, allowanced. Half a pound a-head is 
the usual quantity, and if the dripping is used as I have recommended, 
an extra half-pound weekly should cover all emergencies. In towns, 
where butter is very dear in winter, tub butter may be partly employed ; 
but, personally, butter is an item in which I should be inclined to be ex- 
travagant : bad butter is so very nasty. 

We come now to groceries. These are got best from some of the 
large London Co-operative Stores. Country grocers do not like this, and 
will offer, as a bait, to supply them at the same price ; but when I have 
come to make particular inquiries I have found they were always higher 
than the Stores, and, as a rule, supplied inferior articles. In every house, 
then, where there is convenience for keeping things, I should advise the 
getting in of groceries from the Stores quarterly, or half-yearly. ' A little 
experience will show about what quantities are required, and should any 
item fail recourse can then be had to the local grocer. There are a 
number of different Stores, but those I have dealt with most satisfactorily 
for six years are the London and Westminster, lo to 12 New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars Bridge, London. The yearly member's ticket costs 
5^., and catalogues are supplied free twice a-year ; the carriage of all 
orders over 5/. from the country is paid ; and the prices are considerably 
below the retail grocers. Among much that is good there are two things 
I should especially like to recommend, and these are Lazenby's jellies 
and Johnson's corn-flour. I have tried various bottled jellies, but have 
found none to equal Lazenby's. It needs neither wine nor brandy adding 
to it, and is of capital flavour. The corn-flour is so white and delicate, 
that it is hardly to be distinguished in looks from the old-fashioned blanc- 
mange made with cream. I am glad to mention this, as I have tasted 
both jellies and corn-flour which were anything but satisfactory. 

The mothers of large families will be glad to hear that these same 
Stores supply an excellent tea^ in twenty and fifty-pound cases, at is, Sd. 
per pound. No one need wish for better tea, and unless the price was told 
it would never be guessed : it is quite equal to much that is sold by grocers 
at 3^. Sugar also is from a halfpenny to a penny a-pound cheaper, and 
all tinned and bottled articles are wonderfully less in price than at the 
retail traders. The principle of Co-operative Stores has now been ex- 
tended to wine, and the International Exhibition Co-operative Wine 
Society, which has oflfices at the Royal Albert Hall, Kensington, supplies 
all kinds to its members at very reduced rates. 

In looking over my paper, I do not feel that I have said anything, very 
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new or novel, but I think I may at least claim to have been very practical. 
The articles I have recommended may not suit all tastes, neither may the 
firms I have specially mentioned prove as satisfactory to every one else 
as they have done to me ; but, at all events, I have spoken of things as I 
have found them, without * fear or favour,' and I venture to think that if 
more ladies would thus speak out, and, when they recommend anything, 
boldly quote, as it were, chapter and verse, we should hear of fewer bad 
bargains and fewer fraudulent tradesmen. Recommendations that are 
paid for are not worth much. Roma. 




BY THREE UNPROTECTED FEMALES. 

No. III. 

|N Monday, August 22, we left Moscow at 6.15 p.m. 
by the post train for Kief. The express train had 
been taken off on account of the sad railway ac- 
cident that had occurred, and we had no choice but to go 
by the postal train ; and a long, slow journey it was, of 
forty- three hours in length. At Kursk we stopped for 
dinner; the station was crowded with Tartars coming from 
the fair at Nijni Novogorod ; most of them were squatting 
and lying on their sheep-skins which they had spread on 
the station floor, and were so closely packed together that 
we had some difficulty in walking between them. Very 
thankful we were at last to see in the distance the Eastern- 
looking town of Kief, so picturesquely situated on the banks 
of the Dnieper. This city, which is called the Jerusalem 
of Russia, is one of the oldest in Europe, and from every 
point of the town there are lovely views of surrounding 
country beautifully intersected with branches of the Dnieper 
and Euxine. We were very well accommodated at the 
Grand Hotel ; the proprietor speaks French, and the hotel 
is comfortable and well-managed. 

On the following day, taking a drovsky, we drove round 
the town, and afterwards went to visit the wonderful Cata- 
combs of St. Anthony. It was marvellous to see the number 
of dirty and diseased pilgrims who were walking along the 
road. 200,000 annually visit the Monastery and Catacombs, 
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some toiling all the way from Archangel, and bringing with 
them the offerings of those who were too ill to come them- 
selves. The men and women were dressed alike in a short 
serge tunic tied in at the waist by a bright-coloured band ; 
their legs and feet were bare, and on their heads they wore 
a turban or handkerchief. Many carried pilgrim-staffs and 
bottles. They are most devout, and all attend mass before 
they visit the tombs. The passage into the Catacombs is 
very narrow, and we had to walk in single file by the light 
of the small candles we carried. There are seventy-three 
bodies of saints preserved and placed in niches, and wrapped 
in cloth and silk interwoven with gold and silver ; their 
remains are held in great veneration throughout Russia. In 
one passage is a row of small windows where eleven martyrs 
built themselves into a wall, leaving only space enough to 
receive their food. At the end of the gallery are the remains 
of St. Anthony, near which is a small chapel where he is said 
to have lived for fifteen years without breathing fresh air ; 
the Catacombs of St. Theodosius are close to those of St. 
Anthony. With a small amount of reluctance and a still 
smaller amount of faith I tasted the holy water which the 
priests were serving out to the pilgrims ; nothing, however, 
could persuade my very practical friend to follow my ex- 
ample. In a tone of voice, which made one thankful that 
this sulky-looking priest did not understand our language, 
she expressed her opinion that this water savoured more of 
typhoid fever than of miraculous cures, and that she quite 
expected that the effects resulting therefrom would be fatal ! 
On the same evening, at 6.30, we again started en route 
to Odessa, and had a comfortable journey of eighteen hours. 
Here, for the first time, we passed several flowers unknown 
to us in England. The peasants in the south of Russia 
cultivate the sunflower to a great extent ; oil is extracted 
from it, and every part of this flower, which we regard as 
purely ornamental, is utilised in some form or other. At 
Odessa we left our railway carriage, not to enter a train 
again until we reached English soil : the H6tel de Londres 
was full, and so we went to the H6tel de TEurope. Odessa 
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is a pretty bright seaport town on the shores of the Black 
Sea ; acacia-trees grow everywhere in great luxuriance, but 
their beauty was much spoilt by the dust with which they 
were completely covered, and which we found intensely 
trying. In the evening we strolled on the Boulevard to 
listen to the band. People of all nations were walking about 
in every variety of costume : many nurses and children were 
wearing the peasant dress of different parts of Russia, and 
others the picturesque uniform of different charities. The 
whole effect was novel and pretty, reminding one greatly of 
a masquerade. 

On Saturday, August 26th, we took our passages for the 
Crimea on board one of the Russian steamers, and had a 
very good voyage of fifteen hours. Our fellow-passengers 
consisted of twenty-eight Italian officers, who had served in 
the Sardinian contingent during the Crimean war, and who 
were going to attend the opening of a mausoleum which had 
been built in the Italian cemetery. 

We reached Sebastopol at 7 o'clock on Sunday morning, 
the Italian Minister and his suite coming on board in full 
uniform to meet our fellow-travellers. Very lovely on all 
sides is the view of this fine harbour as one nears the broad 
white stone steps of the landing-stage, but on entering the 
town a mass of ruins meets the eye, which have been so little 
disturbed since the war one might imagine that the allied 
forces had only lately taken their departure. A few hotels, 
small shops and houses, and one fine church, however, prevent 
to some extent the look of desolation of a town which has 
been destroyed by war. The heat here was very great, and 
the dust insupportable ; we took up our quarters at the 
H6tel Wetzel, Weist's Hotel being quite monopolised by 
the Italian officers. Starting early on Monday morning we 
hired a boat to Inkerman ; the heat became so great that, 
to prevent sunstroke, we kept our sunshades moist by dipping 
them in the water and then holding them over our heads. 
All around was intensely calm and still ; the cliffs on every 
side were wonderfully reflected in the marvellously blue 
water of the Black Sea, and in those clear depths of blue 
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we saw here and there again numbers of jelly-fish, whose 
transparent feelers shone with every shade of opalescent 
colour. Now and then in the distant valleys patches of 
trees were to be seen, marking the resting-places of those 
who had fallen victims in the sad campaign of 1854-5 ; 
and then again we would pass one of those curious rock 
buildings supposed to have been inhabited by the ancient 
Tauri about the sixth century B.C. 

At length, steering our way into the narrow, winding 
stream of the Tchernaya, we were landed before long in 
the famous valley of Inkerman. Thinking that at least we 
should in time arrive at some small village or hotel, we had 
come utterly unprovided with food or drink, and our boatman, 
who had most patiently carried on a long conversation with 
us by signs, now explained that we could get nothing nearer 
than the village, which was two versts away, and that our 
only means of reaching it was by walking there. Parched 
with thirst, and wearied with the scorching heat, we felt 
utterly disinclined to follow these directions, and were most 
thankful to see on a distant hill-side a white building with 
a bright green roof, where our boatman told us a priest lived 
who had charge of an adjoining Rock Church. 

Slowly we toiled up the hill, almost too much overcome by 
the heat to admire the gorgeously coloured butterflies which 
were fanning their beautiful wings in the burning sun. 
After resting at intervals to recover breath and strength, 
we at length reached this primitive little building, looking 
down upon the valley of Inkerman. An amiable looking 
old priest, with long waving gray hair, was standing at 
the door, and to him we appealed with emphatic signs for 
food and drink. He at first shrugged his shoulders and 
pointed to a very green, slimy-looking spring, running out 
of a rock close by ; however, after a few minutes of un- 
intelligible conversation he relented, and led the way up 
some stone steps and into a small bare room. Here he 
at once spread before us the whole contents of his larder, 
which consisted of a large jug of tea — the general drink 
in Russia — a bottle of home-made wine, some very un- 
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tempting- looking meat, and part of a loaf of sour bread. 
We most gratefully finished the tea, and ate a small quantity 
of the bread, but he appeared much disappointed at our 
leaving any of the wine and meat ; and not until we had 
fully explained that our offering was to be given to the 
poor, could we persuade him to take a single copeck in 
return for his hospitality. 

After having finished our meal the old priest proceeded 
to escort us to the Cavern Church. Very curious are these 
dwellings, hewn out of the solid rock, and divided into 
several different rooms ; in one were stone sleeping-benches 
and a table, and at the further end a perfect little chapel, 
with vaulted roof and stone altar. A blind priest lived in a 
room over the church, and had his meals in the house close 
by. He and his companion were much interested in showing 
us how the chapel had been pierced with shot and shell during 
the war, and before we left our friendly old priest gave us 
each a small cannon ball that he had dug out from the walls. 
These good men evidently saw very little of their fellow- 
creatures, and were most delighted when we sat down on an 
old log outside of the chapel and began to sketch the valley 
beneath us : they sat close to us all the while, and apparently 
found great enjoyment in watching us and in feeling the 
material of our dresses. Presently a girl appeared upon 
the scene, whom we discovered was sister to the blind 
priest, and who had come from Russia to spend a few 
days in this primitive abode ; she could speak a few words 
of French, and the two men were much excited in making her 
their interpreter. With considerable difficulty she managed 
to explain that they were anxious to know what nation we 
belonged to, where we came from, if we had parents, and, 
finally, how great their sorrow was at not being able to talk 
with us. We stayed on until the day began to cool, and 
then, after gratifying them by writing our names in English, 
we all shook hands and departed. We had an enjoyable row 
home in the cool of the evening, and a substantial dinner 
at Weist's Hotel upon our arrival. 

On the following day, at an early hour, we engaged a 
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carriage to drive to Balaclava. These Crimean vehicles are 
luxuriously fitted up with four arm-chairs, which have spring- 
cushioned seats, and for a long drive over rough roads they 
are really most comfortable. The heat was intense, and the 
dust became quite suffocating. To our comfort we at times 
left the road and drove over long stretches of turf, passing 
several of our English cemeteries, which are scattered about 
in different parts. Occasionally fig and olive-trees relieved 
the monotony of the plains, and a pretty little bright purple 
flower, not unlike the small blue lobelia, grew at intervals 
out of the dusty earth. 

Now and again we saw a flock of hoopoos, but very little 
else to interest us until we wound down into the valley and 
reached the apparently insignificant but historical little town 
of Balaclava. 

This small place does not consist of much more than 
one irregularly and badly built street ; its history first rises 
in the far-off ages of the Tauri- Scythian, two centuries 
B.C., and it is supposed to be the port of Laestrigones, 
mentioned in the Odyssey^ where Ulysses landed. This 
little village is so quiet, it is difficult to realise how great 
must have been the contrast in 1854. Never before do 
I remember to have seen such a variety of thistles growing 
upon one spot ; one or two different shades of pink, as 
well as blue, yellow, and white, grew within short distances 
of each other on the cliffs on either side of this harbour. 
After leaving the village we drove over a hilly stretch of 
turf, until we reached a level plateau where a granite obelisk, 
unbeautiful in design, marks the spot where the famous 
charge of Balaclava was made. Here we sat and sketched, 
trying to realise that we were actually on the very spot 
where eight-and -twenty years before the gallant six hundred 
rode to their death : but there was nothing in the field of 
waving corn close by, or in the peasants moving lazily to 
their work, to remind one that the dreadful scourge of war 
had once passed over that place. 

On our way home we visited some of the English ceme- 
teries, which, despite the late correspondence on the subject, 
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seemed to us to be kept in far better order than many of 
the graveyards in our own country. 

We returned to Sebastopol by another route, passing by 
fields of delicious-looking melons, which were most tempting 
to thirsty travellers like ourselves : fruit of all kinds is very 
abundant in the Crimea, and is, as a rule, delicious in flavour 
and very reasonable in price. Later on in the evening we 
strolled out into the public gardens to hear the band play ; 
and by the additional light of a full moon everything looked 
quite clear and distinct. It was a pretty sight to see the 
inhabitants of Sebastopol walking about in every variety of 
costume, exchanging greetings, smoking, eating ices, and 
listening to the music : the lower classes dress mostly in 
white or in light-coloured dresses, and wear soft white silk 
shawls thrown over their heads, prettily knotted at the back 
of the neck and falling to the waist. Soldiers and sailors 
in their various uniforms were walking about with damsels 
in bright-coloured peasant costumes, and all were chatting 
together and enjoying themselves in the light-hearted way 
in which foreigners so thoroughly enter into their pleasures. 
Russian steamers run from the Crimea to Constantinople 
every Sunday, but not being able to devote a whole week 
to our visit here, we resolved upon returning to Odessa to 
get our passports vis^d for departure, and on going from 
there by steamer to Constantinople. 
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RENT COLLECTING. 

WE are beginning to recognise in these nineteenth-century days that 
it is not enough to think kindly of our poorer neighbours, to visit 
the sick and needy, to spare of our surplus to make up their deficiency ; 
it is not enough to be kind-hearted and good-natured. If we would truly 
save our generation, if we would satisfy the demands of our conscience 
for intercourse and helpfulness towards our fellow-men and women, if we 
would not add to our burthens that of unconsciously, and yet most fatally, 
injuring and lowering the moral character of those whom we so fondly 
desire to help, then it is necessary for us to add the wise head to the good 
heart, and, as the old proverb says, be just before we are generous. 
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But justness, 3Ls]it is one of the most essential characteristics of the 
helper, among rich or poor, is also one of the hardest for a loving 
human heart to attain ; the very powers of sympathy and tenderness 
which are essential, in all profitable intercourse, for mutual help, ap- 
pearing to put stumbling-blocks in the way of clear-sighted justice and 
impartial judgment. Once attained, then indeed is our message a very 
gospel of good news to whomsoever delivered, for true justice increases 
tenfold, a thousandfold, the power and influence of that unselfish sym- 
pathy which can dare to see another suffer and stand idly by, if by so 
doing we may vindicate the law of right. More especially is this the 
case in intercourse between rich and poor, educated and uneducated, 
when the evil consequences of mere alms-givifig, or even of cowardly 
tolerance of known evil in pity to the sinner, are more directly seen and 
felt. No one can approach this subject without thinking of the noble 
worker, still happily among us, who first penetrated some of the darkest 
comers of God's earth, to bring in her train not only fresh air, cleanliness, an 
approach at least to sobriety and morality, but also the power of justice, 
and therefore, in its holiest sense, the power of love ; and it is of the practical 
bearings of such work that I, a learner in Miss Octavia Hill's training- 
school, would speak here. There are probably few girls who leave their 
teens without some soul-sickness for real work, work which shall not be 
either for self-improvement or society, and yet are perforce fain to sit 
idle for lack of that which is real and honest labour in God's vineyard, 
that which will promise any hopeful result, or give at least an assurance 
of immunity from harm. On the other hand, there are thousands of 
families in our crowded towns, starved maybe for food, but far more 
certainly, aye, and more terribly starved, jfor fresh air, physical and 
mental, for sweet sights, for the sound of a voice that could not swear, 
for the sight of a face that should carry in its every smile a revelation of 
Purity and Hope. Say that we lived our lives from year to year in a 
crowded, dirty court, probably sharing with at least three or four sisters, 
if not big brothers, for bedroom a back-kitchen — cellar were a truer word — 
of which the walls were black with dirt and vermin and the floor studded 
with rat-holes ; for all other possession claiming the name of home the 
adjoining cellar, equally dirty, where we patched our worn-out rags and 
shared the scrap dinner, bread-and-dripping, when work is scarce ; but 
too surely the jug of bad beer, or worse spirits, glad enough if father 
stayed at the public, and only tottered home to the daily brawl, if not the 
daily fight, when we had gone to rest. Resf / Why not see what there is 
going on round the comer, where the fiddles are playing, and some one 
will give us a glass, or take us, maybe, to the music-hall ? 

Should we have kept our lives fair and honest ? could we have gone 
home day by day, after the long day's washing or factory-work, and 
resolutely kept off bad companions, saved up the hard-earned wages for 
rent-day week by week, and lived unknown, unaided, a life of purity and 

A2 
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suffering in such surroundings ? Nay, could we have taken the clothes 
off our backs to bring up the poor sickly waif, worse than motherless, 
like the struggling widow there ? * The poor child would have to go to 
" the House," miss, and I couldn't see that,' she said to me the other day. 
Aye, there are hundreds of women and girls living such lives, in such 
surroundings ; can we sit by and look on ? Who knows the hidden power 
of one kindly word, the influence of a field-flower, or a shake of the hand, 
when given in sisterly love and kindness ? The way has been opened for 
us ; unpleasant enough it is in many ways to satisfy the sternest ideal of 
self-denial, but full, all the same, of the priceless pleasures of usefulness, 
and helpfulness, and power to shed light and joy on the dark lives of our 
fellow- women. Power, indeed— who can tell the limits?— lies waiting* for 
us. Dare we not climb the height, at whatever cost, and claim it ? It does 
but need the mastery of simple accounts, the victory over heedless, un- 
businesslike habits, the application of mind and energy, to such unin- 
viting details as drains and smoky chimneys, the earnestness of purpose 
which will patiently learn to judge and discern, which prefers to watch 
the suffering that is working for good, rather than selfishly relieve it ; the 
love which will recognise in every care-worn face, yea, in the sinful as the 
suffering one, a sister ; and each one of us may, by the devotion of a few 
hours once a- week, attain the knowledge that our life has not been spent 
all in vain, that even to us it has been given to have a hand in purifying 
one little comer of God's earth, that even to us it has been permitted to 
strike one blow in the glorious fight with dirt, ignorance, intemperance, 
immorality, which must ever be waged. God's will be done in earth as 
it is in heaven. Rent Collector. 



HE question. How single women are to live who are 
without means of their own, and who have no male 
relatives to support them, has been brought very 
prominently before the people of this country of late years, 
and is generally recognised as one of the social problems of 
the day. The further question— Where they are to live— is 
beginning to press with almost equal weight upon the minds 
of those who are interested in their welfare ; and who desire 
that the rising generation of young women should be pre- 
served from some of the dilemmas and privations under 
which so many elderly or aged women of all ranks are 
now suffering. One constantly hears of the straits to which 
Women who have once lived in afBuetice are reduced ; and 
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the descent from a youth passed in 'marble halls' to old age 
in a London garret or cellar, or even to the ward of a Work- 
house, is, sad to say, by no means uncommon, while rent is 
an almost disabling burden upon women in the prime of life 
and strength, and reduces many an otherwise fairly adequate 
income to the barest pittance upon which life can be sup- 
ported. The centralising tendency of the age, and the way 
in which luxury or the progress of civilisation crushes crowds 
into cities, and makes the difficulty of obtaining food and 
lodging, where the competition for both is so severe, almost 
insuperable for the poor of every class, naturally presses 
most heavily upon a class whose very existence is only just 
becoming recognised. 

Fifty years ago, or even less, family life was, almost 
without exception, the rule throughout England ; and the 
idea of a girl or woman leaving the shelter of her parents' 
roof, unless for domestic service a few miles off, was un- 
known. But changes have come rapidly, and have swept 
over large areas ; and now it is estimated that over twenty 
thousand young women throng daily into the City of London 
alone in quest of a livelihood, while hundreds of thousands of 
single women — among whom may be reckoned many hun- 
dreds of educated women belonging to the hitherto protected 
classes of professional life — are obliged to make such homes 
for themselves as are possible to them out of one, two, or 
perhaps even but half a room, in the neighbourhood of their 
employment, which their scanty earnings can secure. Such 
^^w^lessness, in the highest sense of the word, is not con- 
sidered a desirable condition of life for a young man ; how 
much less so is it for a young woman! and how heavy an 
aggravation to her anxieties must it be to one who is growing 
old, with the prospect of waning health — which means abso- 
lute loss of income — and old age before her! Many bene- 
volent efforts have been made to meet this great difficulty, 
which every day presses more heavily upon a large number 
of women ; but they are very inadequate to the widespread 
need. We are constantly applied to for information as to 
clean and cheap lodgings in town, or for an inexpensive 
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country home for ladies with small income ; and sometimes, 
indeed, for a resting-place for persons who have fallen into 
ill-health, or who have grown old without any means of 
support. The expenses of heavy rent have prevented many 
from laying by anything for a rainy day, who have at one 
day been fortunate enough to make what is considered for 
women a fair income; so that any successful steps which 
may be taken to supply ladies with lodgings at an eco- 
nomical rate will be conferring upon them a double boon — 
the means of saving for the future, as well as greater 
comfort in the present. 

Much difference of opinion prevails upon the best form of 
supplying Homes for Women who cannot live with their own 
families, or who have no family with whom to live. Some 
form of protection seems absolutely necessary ; and the most 
ardent supporter of the perfect equality of the sexes, and the 
most indignant champion of women's independence, will 
hardly desire the mixture of the sexes in flats, too small to 
permit of any privacy beyond that of single rooms, with 
perhaps only a slight partition. A few fortunate ladies have 
incomes which enable them to take some of the smaller 
suites of apartments in the fashionable * Mansions ' or * Resi- 
dences ' which are being built in almost all parts of London ; 
and others have effected an entrance into some of the 
Artisan or Model Lodging-houses for the Labouring Poor, 
which are conferring so great a boon upon the working 
population of London. Two very carefully considered efforts 
have been made under the auspices -of the Lady Mary 
Feilding, whose benevolent efforts to ameliorate the condition 
of Working Gentlewomen are well known, and of Sir Curtis 
Lampson, who is carrying on with such kindly consideration 
the Peabody Trust ; but they are but a drop in the ocean, 
and perhaps the experience gained at the Campden Houses 
and Oakley Flats may lead to still more congenial arrange- 
ments in any further efforts in the same direction. 

In opening our pages to the discussion of this subject, our 
desire will be to elicit such opinions and practical advice as 
may lead to the foundation of more Homes, as many as 
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possible upon self-supporting terms, both in London and the 
Provinces. The success of the Annuitants' Homes and of 
some of the Associated Dwellings for Ladies points to the 
possibility of establishing others upon a larger scale ; and we 
shall rejoice if, by drawing the notice of our readers to the 
urgent importance of this question, more is accomplished. 
Before leaving the ground clear for further discussion we 
would venture, however, to offer a few words of friendly 
warning. It is not unusual to meet with ladies who, while 
resentfully repudiating any expectation or wish for charity, 
and strenuously announcing that they neither desire nor 
will accept lodging upon any but a self-supporting basis, 
yet place a fancy limit of their own to what they consider 
should be the expenses of the accommodation they require ; 
and, without any reference whatever to the mercantile value 
of such a style of house or apparatus, lay down * the least I 
can do with' on a scale far exceeding the sum they intend to 
pay, and then affix a purely imaginary sum of their own at 
about fifty per cent of its real cost. This is most unwise, as 
it discourages business people from entering upon schemes 
for building with especial reference to a need as real though 
not so extensive as that of dwellings for working men. 

The following suggestions have been received from a lady 
who has resided in many of the mansions especially intended 
for the accommodation of reduced gentlewomen, and though 
it is quite possible that some of the defects complained of have 
been remedied, some of her remarks may be quoted for the 
information of other kindly persons disposed to assist in the 
same way. Two of the points she refers to are the most ob- 
vious and of the most unquestioned importance, viz., the age 
of the servants and the social 'position of the housekeepers. 
Young girls, unless individually superintended by 07iey not 
many persons, are the most unsatisfactory of servants, and 
by no means at all economical. Large establishments should 
always be served by respectable women of some experience 
and sense, while it stands to reason that a woman accustomed 
to rule will make a better mistress than a servant, whose head 
is too often turned by her new importance, and who is in- 
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considerate to the ladies and overbearing to her subordinates. 
Our correspondent writes : — 

* Honour is due to the benevolent persons who originated Homes 
for the benefit of Ladies. It is indeed a blessing not to have to cope 
with the ordinary class of lodging-house keepers, who too often add 
insolence to extortion. There is a feeling of protection in such 
Homes which cannot so well be secured to ladies residing either 
in lodgings or in small houses with one servant, particularly after 
the disastrous cases not long since brought before the public. But 
I would suggest that if any one, instead of consuming time and 
money in building, were to take two or more contiguous houses, and 
arrange them suitably for homes for ladies, the demand now for 
such homes is so great that they would very soon be occupied. 
One very important point is to secure a properly qualified resident 
superintendent — a Christian lady of experience in housekeeping, and 
accustomed to the organization of a household and the control of ser- 
vants. If the servants were paid by the tenants, according to the 
amount of work done by them, a higher order of servants would 
come and be willing to remain for the remuneration they would 
obtain. The servants in some of these Homes are almost children, 
and with their usual slovenly habits are not always pleasant to have in 
the rooms, yet in one each lady is charged \s, ^d, a-week, whether 
she employ them or not, and must still clean her own rooms, unless 
she engage a charwoman, who charges 4^. an hour; but many of 
the ladies cannot afford to pay for both, and it is on behalf of those 
ladies one would gladly do something. If the resident superinten- 
dent engaged a suitable cook, a considerable sum might be realised 
daily in that way, as most of the ladies would rather have their 
dinner cooked for them than have the trouble and expense of 
cooking in their own rooms. I offer these few hints, and I feel 
assured, if acted upon, the projectors would speedily find themselves 
successful' 
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i&migtation. 

A LADY who has lately emigrated to Sydney writes : — 
* I think, as far as I can make out, that Sydney itself simply has 
no opening for governesses or helps ; the Colonial girls themselves are 
taking very much to going in for teaching, and they won't leave the 
towns ; but if Englishwomen make up their minds to go up country they 
will find lots of situations. Teaching, however, is not of the first import- 
ance ; they must have a thorough knowledge of housework, must be able 
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to do it before they come out. Pray impress that strongly on their minds ; 
tell them to take a servant's place for a few months before they leave 
England, or do anything they can to thoroughly learn the work of a house 
in all its branches, even to washing and ironing clothes, which I know is 
often required of girls if the servants leave at a moment's notice, which 
is a favourite trick of theirs out here. Of course, to be able to teach 
well is of great importance, particularly music, of which all colonial 
people are passionately fond; but still everything comes second to the 
thorough knowledge of housework, and ladies out here do not care to 
take girls as " helps " who are merely willing to work but require to be 
taught. The heat of the summer out here is so great, and people get 
languid, and irritable, and indisposed to 'take the trouble to teach a girl 
what they themselves have been brought up to do from childhood. It is 
a pity our English girls are not more sensibly trained ; if they didn't 
fritter away so much time in fancy-work and those sort of things they 
would be better housekeepers, and more likely to get on here in this 
country. I have been told of five ladies up country who all want " helps " 
and can't get them — ladies who will teach the children and help with the 
housework ; one or two English girls from home have taken the situation, 
but have been found to be utterly incapable of doing more than teach, 
which, as I say, comes second in importance.' 

We insert the above remarks, though they are only repetitions of 
what has often appeared in these columns, because the need oi practical 
acquaintance with domestic duties is the burden of all the communica- 
tions we receive on the subject of Emigration from all parts of the world. 
The following details as to outfit, &c., may be acceptable, though they 
are, as a rule, well known to most persons who have studied the subject 
of Female Emigration. Too wide publicity cannot, however, be given 
to them :— 

HINTS ON OUTFIT. 

When the Emigrant bound for Australasia arrives at Plymouth her 
luggage is searched to see whether she has the following articles for the 
voyage : — Six shifts, two strong flannel petticoats, six pairs of stockings, 
two pairs of strong shoes, two strong gowns, two cotton dresses, one 
broad-brimmed hat, one pair of slippers, three sheets, four towels, 2 lbs. 
of marine soap, and brush and comb. 

It will be seen that this is a very small allowance for a voyage 
which takes, in a sailing-vessel, from three to four months ; and it 
is therefore advisable to add as much old linen to the stock as 
possible, as little or no washing is done on board, and the clothes are 
thrown away when done with. The broad - brimmed hat should be 
trimmed with a * puggaree' — a white piece of linen or thick muslin 
to protect the back of the neck ; two or three of these should be 
taken. An ulster, or waterproof, and tight-fitting hood for rough 
weather ; warm shawl, or any other wraps you can get ; three or 
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four packets of curl - papers. All money should be carried in a 
washleather or other bag slung round the neck and worn under the 
clothes. You can always get at it yourself, and no one else can. It 
must be worn day and night, and securely fastened by drawing 
tapes or buttons. If you can afford it, a pot or so of marmalade, 
jam, or potted meat, and Liebig's extract of meat, would be ac- 
ceptable ; also a little permanganate of potash (easily got at any 
chemist's) to make Condy's fluid for cleansing purposes, gargling, &c., 
will be a great comfort ; and half a yard of macintosh to place imder 
your sheet in the berth. Two tidy dresses and a hat should be kept 
to go to place in after landing. These should be packed in the box in 
the hold with any new things not wanted for the voyage. If possible, 
this box should be lined with lead — an old tea-chest makes a good one. 
All luggage should have the Emigrant's name clearly written or painted 
on it, and also * Wanted' or * Not Wanted on the voyage.' 

For Canada less linen will be necessary for the voyage ; otherwise the 
same things are desirable, paying special attention to the hood, ulster, 
and wraps. A good rug or blanket must on no" account be forgotten, as 
no coverings are provided in the berths. One best dress to go to place 
in will do, as those worn on the voyage will do for working in, after they 
have been washed. 

Canadian Emigrants will probably be able to take a better box of 
underclothing for use on landing, as they have to provide less for the 
voyage. Remember to take thick woollen jerseys and stockings for the 
winter, and as much extra new flannel as possible, as well as a good 
supply of linen. CANADA. 

Climate. — ^^Variable ; hot summer, cold winter. 

Wages. — Winnipeg, Manitoba, 2/. to 3/. per month ; Ontario, 14s, 
to 2/. ; both with Board and Lodging. No Beer allowed. 

Rates of Passage. — Intermediate, 8/. ; Steerage, 4/. 4^. ; Unmarried 
Female Servants, between the ages of 15 and 40, 3/. and Kit y. 6^., and 
reduced railway fare. Ten cubic feet of Luggage allowed free ; over that 
amount, is. per cubic foot. Free Tickets on Canadian Railways. 

The Emigration Season lasts from April to October. A very good 
Reception Home is provided at Point Levis, Quebec. Matron carried 
on voyage by special arrangement, on whose account 4^. per head is 
charged ; but special reductions are made to Girls travelling under her 
superintendence, bringing the total cost down to 3/. is, 6d», exclusive of 
fare to Liverpool and money for food on Canadian Railway* 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Climate. — Healthy ; no foggy winters ; summer* hot and dry. 

Rates of Passage. — 2nd Class, 23/. 2s* ; 3rd Class,. 18/. 2s, Assisted 
Rites for Nominated Domestic Servants : 2nd Class, 5/* 5^. ; 3rd Class, 
4/. 4J. Twenty cubic feet of Luggage free. 
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NATAL. 

Climate. — Generally good ; winter from May to September. 

Rates of Passage. — 2nd Class, 26/. ss. ; 3rd Class, 18/. i8j. Assisted 
Passage for Nominated Servants : 2nd Class, 11/.; 3rd Class, 5/. Twenty 
cubic feet of Luggage free. 

Wages. — i/. to 2/. per month. All found. 

AUSTRALASIA. 
Rates of Passage.— Mail Steamer : 3rd Class, 18/., and Kit. Sailing- 
vessel : 2nd Class, 20/. to 28/. 7s.; 3rd Class, 17/. to 21/. Fifteen 
cubic feet of Luggage allowed. ' 

VICTORIA. 

Wages. — Cooks : Private, 35/. to 60/. ; Hotel, 50/. to 100/. ; House- 
maids, 30/. to 45/. ; General Servants, 25/. to 45/. ; Nurses, 25/. to 45/. ; 
Laundresses, 40/. to 52/. ; Cook and Laundress, 35/. to 60/. No assist- 
ance granted to Emigrants. 

Business IVo/nen, &»c.y Approximate Rates, — Machinists, i/. to i/. 15J. 
per week; Coat, Trowsers, and Vest-makers, \2s, 6d. to i/. 15^. For 
Work done at Factory, Tailoresses get 15J. to i/. 15^. Shirts made at 
Home, i2s, to i/. 5^. per week ; Mantle-makers, 15^. to i/. loj*. per week ; 
Milliners, \L i^s, to 3/. loj. ; Needlewomen and Dressmakers, 15^. to 

^^' ^^^' NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Climate. — In the main, similar to Southern Europe. 

Wages. — Cooks : Private, 30/. to 65/. ; Hotels, 45/. to 75/. ; Laun- 
dresses, 32/. to 45/. ; House and Parlour-Maids, 26/. to 35/. ; General 
Servants, 26/. to 45/. ; Nurses, 26/. to 35/. per annum. 

Emigration Assistance.— 2/. Passages for Servants of good cha- 
racter, under 30, who may stay 14 days in the Immigrants' Home or 

d^p6t on arrival. 

*xx» 

ILatiiejs m iBlemcntatu €eact)eri5. 

THE following Report of the ten years' history of the Bishop Otter 
Memorial College for training Ladies for the charge of National 
Schools, is reprinted from a letter lately addressed to the Editor of the 
Guardian, and we would only add that immediate application should 
be made to the Principal, Miss Trevor, by any ladies who may think of 
becoming students next year. Residence before February is necessary 
for the year's certificate : — 

*Since the year 1873, ^20 ladies have completed their course of training, 
which extends over two years, and the great majority of these are usefully 
and happily at work in elementary schools or in those of a higher grade. Of 
these, about twenty-five have been the daughters of clergymen (besides nine 
at present in residence), while the rest have been the children of officers 
in the army and navy, medical, and other professional men. Though a 
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new institution, it at once took a high rank among the female training 
colleges. In the final examinations for certificates it has twice held the 
first place among the twenty -four colleges as to the number of first 
classes obtained. Notwithstanding the present over-supply of teachers, 
the average salary obtained by those who left College last Christmas was 
72/. per annum, while those who have had a few years' experience obtain 
salaries varying from 80/. to 200/. ; one engaged in the Colonies being in 
receipt of 450/. a-year. It will therefore be seen that this calling offers as 
fair a scale of remuneration as any other that is open to ladies, while the 
independence of the life and the possession of a home, which can be 
shared with a relative, are in the eyes of many additional attractions. 
Some apprehended that the work would prove too arduous for those who 
had been brought up as gentlewomen ; but this has not been found to be 
the case, the health of the majority having, indeed, improved both during 
the period of training and since their employment in schools. Perhaps 
the greatest difficulty they have had to encounter has been the poverty of 
some of the schools and the consequent paucity of apparatus and defi- 
ciency of staff. Where they have not had these hindrances they have 
effected a marked improvement in their schools. Though under the 
gentle rule of a lady, the discipline may at first seem to suffer ; after a few 
months it has been found to improve, being based on a higher principle 
than that of fear, and one which affects the conduct of children at home 
as well as in school by raising the character and standard of opinion 
among them. That they have been equally successful as respects the ex- 
amination of their schools is proved by the results. Out of four schools 
examined in May last (the first month of the dreaded New Code) three 
obtained the excellent merit grant, and one good. In two of these schools 
the grant was more than double the amount obtained when the mistresses 
from this College first took charge of them, four years ago. Their managers 
as a rule are very unwilling to part with them, and if obliged to do so 
rarely fail to apply to the College for a successor ; one clergyman having 
lately written, " You have sent me two of the best mistresses I ever had, 
and you must find me another." During the last few months mapy appli- 
cations for mistresses have been refused for want of persons to send. Very 
good salaries are offered to thoroughly competent and well-trained teachers, 
both at home and abroad. I shall be glad if these few facts lead more 
young English ladies to devote themselves to this work, in which they 
may find interesting and happy employment and satisfactory remuner- 
ation, and, at the same time, largely benefit their fellow-creatures. I may 
mention that the Committee offer Exhibitions (from a fund for that pur- 
pose, to which donations will be very acceptable) to eligible candidates 
whose means are unequal to the expense, and that a preparatory class is 
now open for those who desire admission next February, after which it 
will be too late to enter for the year's course. 

^LeonardsleCy Horshafn. ' LOUISA M. HUBBARD.' 
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A BAZAAR is always a difficult and arduous undertaking, and seldom 
brins^s in the amount of money hoped for. You begin by asking 
certain ladies to take stalls, or portions of stalls. Mrs. Jones wants to 
know if Mrs. Brown is going to help, and expresses a very decided 
opinion that s/te will have nothing to do with /ler. Every one is desirous 
of helping Lady Dash. Then comes the arrangement of the room or 
tent. Mrs. Smith's stall is near the door, and the draught is dreadful ; 
she thinks Miss Chirp ought to have given up that warm corner to her. 
There is a great deal of flirting and silly nonsense. Large prices are 
asked and obtained for button-hole bouquets and small, useless trifles, 
while the really good work is sold under the cost of the materials, to the 
disgust of the makers, or raffled for — a manner of disposing of goods 
to which many object strongly — and with some reason, as it is certainly 
against the letter of the law. After the Bazaar is over in come the bills 
for hire of room, band, refreshments, decoration, &c., which make a large 
hole in the proceeds, and all the promoters of the Bazaar feel disappointed 
and cross. 

A Drawing-room Sale has but few of these objections. There is 
nothing to pay for the room ; the members of the household, with perhaps 
an intimate friend or two, can do all the selling, and the room needs no 
decoration. Perhaps a short account of our Drawing-room Sale may be 
a help to those who would wish to raise money in this way. 

We have had an annual sale for the last eight years, keeping to cer- 
tain fixed days — the first Tuesday and Wednesday in December. This 
is a great advantage ; all our friends know we are going to have the sale, 
and are prepared to work for and purchase at it, and it also prevents 
others fixing any bazaars for those days. 

About six weeks before, we send round a small circular, with the days, 
hours, place, and purpose of the sale. It is well to send these notices 
rather early to those who are likely to work — a fact which can only be 
learnt by experience — ^while to those who will only come and purchase 
three weeks' or a fortnight's notice is quite sufficient. 

A small portion of the work comes in early, and very grateful we are 
to those who thus lay the foundation of the sale ; but the larger part 
arrives the week before. When we first began this Annual Sale we used 
to let the things accumulate, and then price them (the marking should 
be 'in z'n^ on white paper), now we find it less tiring to ticket every- 
thing as it arrives. Some people send their things already priced, 
and if this is done moderately it is undoubtedly a good plan ; but 
in other cases a great deal of time has been spent in making a useless 
or flimsy article, and the price placed on it is such that no sensible 
person would think of giving it. A little experience soon teaches one to 
calculate the value of the materials, and then to add a fair sum for the 
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work. A distinction will always have to be made between saleable and 
unsaleable articles, and also between things which will bear putting away 
against another sale, or those that will be spoilt by keeping ; for a 
spoilt thing will not be worth the same money another year, and you 
may as well part with it now at the reduced price which it would only be 
worth ^Aen, 

Of course the things which have a good sale in one locality may not 
be appreciated in another. Low-priced articles go off readily, but as we 
do not have raffles we find those of heavier price are sometimes difficult 
to dispose of. Clothes for the poor have a ready sale, being bought to 
give away at Christmas. Linsey frocks and petticoats fetch a good 
price, and boys' and men's colour e J shirts soon disappear ; for wAife 
shirts there is no sale. 

We generally have a large supply of pretty frocks and pinafores for 
children of a higher class : the frocks are not the best things for sellings 
no more are print pinafores ; hoUand and clear muslin trimmed with 
ribbons are the favourites. For some years children's crocheted petticoats 
sold well, but people seem to have got tired of them, or perhaps they 
have learnt to make them themselves. Nightdress-cases, sachets, comb- 
bags, toilet-pincushions, are things which sell if well made and if of new 
and pretty patterns. 

Handkerchiefs and crewel- worked aprons, painted mirrors, zinc flower- 
holders painted, lent a pleasing variety to our last sale. Ladies' and 
children's underclothing does not sell well ; babies' shoes abound, and 
sell fairly. Perhaps, as a whole, nothing sells better than muffatees, 
knitted in coarse fingering, to give away to old men and women, and 
smaller ones are popular for school Christmas-trees. Pretty cuffs in 
Berlin or fine Shetland wool are much appreciated by old ladies ; mittens 
with thumbs never remain on hand. 

Of course we have the usual extraordinary amount of chairbacks, and 
considering that the same disproportionate number is to be found at 
every Bazaar, we sell a good many. White crochet antimacassars may 
just as well be given away : they are quite out of fashion. The sale of 
dolls varies ; those dressed as boys are not popular. A doll should 
always be dressed with pieces you have by you — new, of course ; it does 
not pay to buy material for the clothes. There are a great variety of 
things still unmentioned, but I will only add that in the case of shop- 
things it is better to keep to the original price, neither over nor under- 
selling them. 

The day before the sale we prepare the room ; the floor is covered 
with a drugget ; the pictures are removed from part of the walls, and 
some old crimson curtains hung from the cornice of the ceiling form a 
background to some of the tables, which are covered with pinafores and 
other articles. We find it a good plan to leave the centre of the room 
clear, the tables being placed round the sides. In an adjoining room the 
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useful work is placed in heaps on a table. The servants pack up the 
parcels and take them to the carriages, and we occasionally undertake to 
send a large parcel, or some plants. 

As many of our friends come from a distance we give afternoon tea — 
tea and cakes. This adds a little to the trouble, but is an excellent invest- 
ment, as, freshened by a cup of tea, many turn and look round the room 
again, making fresh purchases. 

There are different ways of managing Drawing-room Sales. One, 
which is held in our neighbourhood annually on behalf of a Missionary 
Society, has a work-party connected with it, and the expenses of the 
work thus done are deducted from the sale. Another way of getting 
contributions is followed by a lady who has one of these sales. During 
the winter months she invites a number of her young fr ends to meet at 
her house, from six to ten, once a-fortnight. They are expected to bring 
their work, and the work done then is to be for the sale. A pleasant, 
chatty evening is spent ; tea, coffee, and cake, are handed round at nine 
o'clock, after which there is a little music : so that both a social and a 
charitable work are carried on at the same time. 

I think if it is undertaken for a good cause, done systematically and 

in a businesslike way, an annual Drawing-room Sale will prove more 

profitable and satisfactory than a Grand Bazaar once in a way. 

J. L. B. B. 
1 » I 

iSu»inessgliite l^attts. 

EW can doubt the value and importance of businesslike 
habits in small as well as great things, although they may 
HI be conscious of many failures in this respect. Men often 
speak of women as unbusinesslike; we ourselves admit the impu- 
tation when we say, that in matters of business we would rather deal 
with men than with other women. But while the fact that women 
are not naturally businesslike is universally admitted, how rare it is 
to find pains taken to remedy this want, except in those whom stem 
necessity has driven into some path where want of method and 
punctuality mean failure ! This subject is closely allied with another, 
lately brought forward in these pages, namely, * Economy of Time.' 
We will first trace this connexion under three different heads : — 

I. In Correspondence. — A letter arrives from some unknown lady 
on a slight matter of business, and on reading it through we find 
that no definite answer can be given until we have written to ascer- 
tain some particular which might easily have been stated in the first 
instance. Or again, we receive an answer to a letter of our own, in 
which we had flattered ourselves that we had stated our case so 
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clearly that a reply would at once give us all the information we 
need. Vain hope ! Our correspondent either cannot or will not 
give a plain answer to a plain question, and at the cost of much 
time and trouble we have to extort what we want from her by de- 
grees. More flagrant offences, such as stamps said to be enclosed 
but not forthcoming, an answer demanded when no address has 
been given, no acknowledgment of money received, omission of 
dates, &c., are, it is to be hoped, becoming less common, though by 
no means things of the past Thus are some scraps of time taken 
from us ; whether we, in our turn, rob our neighbours in a similar 
manner, it is for each one to judge for herself. 

2. In Conversation. — How often it happens that two friends meet, 
knowing that the object of their meeting is to discuss some more or 
less important matters of business, and that their time is limited, and 
yet so little prepared are they with a definite idea of what they have 
to discuss — so easily led away into digression from the points in 
question — that it is not until the inevitable close of the interview 
that they discover how little has been settled ; or perhaps, after 
parting, one or other recalls some special argument which was 
never brought forward at all. Much the same may be said of 
the numerous semi-formal meetings at which women are now so 
often called upon to be present; unless a thorough woman of 
business be in the chair, the time is too often taken up by useless 
hovering on the border-land of the real subject of debate and 
endless digression, while a constant tendency is manifested to make 
remarks for the benefit of the nearest neighbour rather than for 
that of the meeting in general. 

3. In Work, — Here, at any rate, the need for businesslike habits 
is too obvious to be overlooked ; nor is it often overlooked when the 
work is the actual means of living ; it is in those many voluntary or 
supernumerary occupations which are so largely carried on by women, 
in addition to their home duties, that the want of plan and method 
so often tells : such, for instance, as district visiting, which, though 
undertaken frequently in addition to many other claims and duties, 
is, in the true sense of the word, work — often both arduous and diffi- 
cult work. Here some settled plan as to time devoted, some definite 
classification of the many small things to be attended to in one round 
of visits, would be a great gain and a true economy of time ; while a 
fixed hour for receiving applications at home, except in sudden emer- 
gency, would perhaps prevent that clashing with other and still nearer 
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claims which is apt to bring parish work into disrepute among 
parents and other relatives. Then a district visitor has usually 
various lists and monthly accounts to make out ; these, unless kept 
with due precision and care, may puzzle some hardworking rector, 
and, while encroaching on his time unnecessarily, cause him to be- 
wail the lack of businesslike habits of women in general This is 
but a specimen, one of those many occupations in which the need 
of system and forethought is sometimes passed over ; others of the 
same sort will readily occur to the reader. 

Hitherto the loss of time has been brought forward as one 
practical effect of unbusinesslike habits ; there are three other 
more important considerations : — 

First, they may cripple our usefulness, by making others feel 
that, though well-intentioned, we are to a certain extent untrust- 
worthy; they would rather do a piece of work themselves than 
entrust it to us, because of the misgiving that there will be some 
little point overlooked, some slight carelessness, which will mar the 
whole. 

Then they may injure others in some way dependent on us. If 
we hold a position of authority over other women, it is of the utmost 
importance that we do not fail to make and maintain on a business- 
like footing such rules and arrangements as will enable each one to 
know what is expected from her in the way of work, and when she 
may have the satisfaction of knowing that she is in fact, as well as 
name, ' off duty.' No doubt rules may be too rigidly adhered to, 
authority too arbitrarily maintained : that is one error; the other and 
more common one, a gradual slackening of the reins in some direc- 
tions and tightening in others, until work and leisure mix hopelessly 
together, or leisure becomes swallowed up in a constant round of 
work. 

But, above all, these little flaws spoil the beauty of our work, 
and make it imperfect. It seems strange, amid the deep sense 
of imperfection which accompanies all we do, follows us in every 
fresh undertaking, and haunts us even when others speak of success, 
to talk of the beauty of work or its perfection. Yet surely, both 
for men and women, in work as in character, the ideal should 
be perfection. Whatever brings our work nearer to that ideal will 
be worth some little trouble, some of that bracing effort which 
will unconsciously make our characters, with our work, a little 
less imperfect. E. H. 
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Cf)^ Hfirle S^ofi^tg- No. IX. 

*Zo tf^e utino0t of our potoer.' 

Treasurer — Miss OcTAViA Hill. 
Hon. Secretary — Miss Mary Lyall, 14 Nottingham Place, w., to whom all 

Communications should be addressed. 

Choir Hon, Sec, — Miss Leycester, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Open-air Spaces Hon, Sec, — Edmund Maurice, Esq., 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Flowers — Miss Tripp, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

I. Open-air Spaces. — St. Peter's, Bethnal Green, has obtained a promise 
from St. Matthew's, Bethnal Green, to help with money for the caretaking, and 
we hope soon to lay out the ground. Wakefield Street is still being laid out, 
though the difficulties caused by the surveyors of St. Pancras have delayed the 
work and increased the expense. We are going to help to lay out the garden of 
the Epileptic Hospital, St. John's Wood. 

II. Choir. — Recommences in October, 

III. Decorations. — Many applications to decorate schoolrooms, &c., have 
been made, but the funds at the disposal of this branch are exceedingly small. It 
is to be regretted that when able and artistic work is at the command of the 
Society want of funds should hinder those willing to bestow their time and 
labour on those who are anxiously asking for it. When the general ugliness of the 
poor but respectabte parts of London is considered, we hope we may not have to 
refuse work for want of the moderate amount of money required for mere materials 
and simple mounting. 

Flowers. — This is the month for transplanting. The list of gardens to be 
laid out is increasing, and in many places, in spite of care, the smoke of London 
kills the plants, and makes constant renewal needful. The Girls' Home at 
Deptford was kindly supplied with flowers. Bulbs do well in windows. One 
thousand can be had for one guinea. An Old Member. 

THE NOTTINGHAM KYRLE SOCIETY. 
Hon. Sec, — Miss Carey, Trent Leigh, The Rope Walk. 

THIS is part of the Social Guild of Nottingham, of which we hope to hear 
more. The musical part of the work is called the People's Entertainment 
Society, but the notice is suggestive, and it has been added to the Kyrle notice as 
published in the Report for 1883. 

The work done by the Decorative Branch has been for the Children's 
Hospital, the Convalescent Home at Morton, and the Guild Institution. 

For the Children's Hospital a threefold picture screen has been executed by 
Miss Hopkinson, and is very useful and attractive. The walls of the Convalescent 
Home have been hung wiih water-colour drawings, engravings, and illuminations, 
presented by Miss A. Clayton, Miss H. Carey, Miss K. Elliott, Mrs. W. W. 
Lewis, Mr. Fussell, &c., and some of them have been mounted and framed by 
Mr. Attenborough and Mr. Bradley, members of the Institute. 

At the Guild Institution several additions have been made to the decorations 
previously placed there by the members. Noticeably are the three Guild Mottoes 
— * Bear ye one another's burdens, &c.,' * Hutnani nihil a nu alienum puto,^ * In 
things essential Unity, in things doubtful Liberty, in all things Charity,' in the 
Large Hall, over the fireplaces and centre panel of the room, painted on decora- 
tive backgrounds by Mr. Hood, and presented to the Guild. Several presents of 
china have been given for the super-mantles, and a promise made of a framed 
piece of embroidery by Mrs. Kentish Wright. 
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The Window Gardening. — This branch has been much extended during 
the year through the kindness of Mr. Frettingham, Mr. J. Turney, Mr. Tutin, Mr. 
Spendlove, Mr. Booth, Mr. Dennett, Mrs. Seely, Mrs. Starey, and Mrs. Herbert, 
who rendered very valuable help by giving geranium and fuchsia plants, and the 
show in July was specially good. The hyacinth show in March, for which Mr. 
Frettingham very kindly sold the bulbs at half price, was also most encouraging, 
as the women showed an increasing interest in the Society. 

PEOPLE'S ENTERTAINMENT SOCIETY. 

The object of this Society is to cultivate a taste for wholesome amusement 
among the working classes, and to introduce an element of brightness into 
their lives. 

The entertainments have been hitherto held at the Guild Institution every 

Saturday evening during the winter months, and there is always a large and 

appreciative audience. No charge is made for admission, but there is between 

3j. and 4?. given voluntarily at the door towards the expenses of the room. 

During the interval coffee is taken round and sold for J</. per cup, and the 

number of cups sold proves that this is by no means the least enjoyable part of the 

entertainment. 

1 » * 

Office : — 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(Office Hours : — ii to I and 2 to ^ Daily ^ except Saturdays,) 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. MACKENZIE, Gloucester Road 

Post Office^ Hereford Square, S, w. 

Orders for Plain Needletuork should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary,^ at 80 Eaton Square; for Art Work, to Lady Eden, 3 Laiuer 
Grosvenor Place, s.w. ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dun das, 
31 Sussex Place, Onslow Square ; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald 
Moreton, at the W,L. G. Office, 113 Gloucester Road, s.iv. ; for Knitting, 
to Miss Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, w. 

A MEETING of the General Committee was held on Tuesday, Oct. 23, 
when twelve new Associates were elected, their subscriptions 
amounting to about 12/. 

The Office having been closed for holidays during the greater part of 
August and September, the chief part of the work to be recorded con- 
cerns arrangements for the holiday season. We may, however, mention : 

1400, 709, who obtained appointments as Governesses. 
720, who was employed in colouring prints. 
1428, who was employed in writing. 

Two generous money gifts have enabled one lady to go with her 
mother to the seaside (an unexpected pleasure, which has brought both 
back to town refreshed and strengthened) ; and helped another, who was 
waiting for a situation, through the long holiday time. Two other ladies 
were received on visits by friends of the Society, and fourteen were helped 
from the Holiday Fund. 

The great assistance given to a lady sent down to St. Leonards, by 
the Branch of the W. L. G. established there, ought not to pass without 
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mention. This lady being about to sail for New Zealand, her passage- 
money and outfit were almost entirely provided by the St. Leonards' 
Branch. The ship in which she sailed was run down in the Channel, 
and everything that had been got together with so much care was lost, 
only the lives of those on board being saved. Again the St. Leonards' 
Associates came forward and opened a subscription, by which a sufficient 
sum has been raised to procure a fresh outfit for the lady and her child, 
and to give them money in hand on their arrival at their destination. 
They hope to start again in November. 

Case Committees were held on August 7 and October 24, when 
seventeen cases were considered. 

592 letters were received in the two months, and 613 were sent out 
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No. XII.— CLIFTON. 

THE approach of winter suggests once more the difficulty of fixing on 
some resting-place for a few weeks at Christmas, with due considera- 
tion for health and means. There is a part of Clifton which may be very 
fairly recommended to those who can stand the somewhat keen and 
bracing air of the Downs, namely. Upper Belgrave Road, which lies 
beyond the Zoological Gardens and runs up to Redland. It consists of 
a long line of houses, with gardens in front of them, facing Durdham 
Down, and varying much in size and pretensions : they are, for the most 
part, let in apartments. The lodging-house keepers affirm that their 
houses are seldom empty, and that their season is a long one. It begins 
in spring, when the numberless hawthorn bushes on the Down are clothed 
in their snow-white blossoms, lasts through the summer, when the cool 
Down breezes are welcome and invigorating, and continues late in the 
autumn — for then the hawthorn bushes don their darker robes of bright 
red berries, and the Leigh Woods beyond are rich with golden tints. 
Only for a few winter months is it not the season, and then, in order to 
secure full houses, half prices are ordinarily charged for the rooms. 
Whiteladies Road supplies shops of all descriptions, and cheaper than 
those in the more fashionable parts of Clifton. Here, groceries, &c., may 
he bought at co-operative prices, and — rare luxury in these days ! — the fish- 
shops are loaded with fish of all kinds, sold quite below the usual rate of 
charge. Bristol may be reached by train, or tram, or onmibus. Bath- 
chairs and carriages are easily obtained. 

Apartments on Sion Hill, and the better-known and more fashionable 
parts of Clifton near to the Suspension Bridge, are expensive all the year 
round ; but I believe there are many lodgings to be found in the roads 
which interlace each other rather further from the Downs. In one of 
these a friend of mine assures me she has been most comfortably lodged 
and boarded, with small back sitting-room and bed-room, for the very 
moderate sum of 15J. 6^/. per week. E. H. 
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* Divine light is given for " walking" and " working." Of course, we 
are to make full use of our reason, our prudence, our information, in 
settling the line of practical duty in all those cases where it is not manifest 
to us when we look. But in most, if not all, of the critical moments of 
life, duty is revealed very quickly, and made very plain and clear. " And 
thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying, This is the way, walk ye 
in it, when ye turn to the right hand and when ye turn to the left." These 
clear monitions of the conscience, these fresh, new-bom convictions, swifty 
and bright, and strong in their action, are the supreme things for the 
state and times. They take rank above all efforts of reason, all flights of 
imagination. They are the divinest lights of the time, and ought to be 
the guiding lights for the coming time. In matters of expediency and 
prudence wait for the after - thoughts. In matters of conscience and 
present duty, take the first thoughts that arise, for they are the divinest. 
Happy is he whose action is as quick as the impulse that calls for it t 
whose daily obedience has in it the fresh colours of new-bom convictions I 
whose feet sound the echo of God's "Arise !"' 

Story of Jonah : Alex. Raleigh, D.D. 
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The Editor does not Jwld herself respoiuible for the opinions of Correspondents, 
Anonymous Cotninunications caitnot be inserted. 

Madam, — Will you allow me, through the medium of your columns^ 
to caution ladies who have money to invest against a fresh trap for the 
unbusinesslike, which is all the more likely to attract them, from its being,, 
in its way, a boitdfide transaction ? Since the Married Women's Property 
Act came into force I have some four or five times received letters 
(written, not lithographed) from * stock and sharebrokers ' (* outsiders,' of 
course, i.e.^ not members of the Stock Exchange), drawing my attention 
to, and warmly recommending, my purchase of certain bonds which they 
have in their power to sell very cheaply — say at i^ or 2 per cent discount. 
They usually add that they can only procure a very limited number, and 
infer, or say, that the opportunity is too good to be lost. Now of course 
every man or woman of business knows that when stock is for sale so 
much below par it is from one of two reasons : either it is more useless, 
worthless, or it is depressed from some temporary cause which may or 
may not affect its ultimate value. In the first instance it is probably 
rubbish, at the best a speculation, and therefore unfit for investors ; in 
the second, it will be quickly snapped up by Stock Exchange men, or by 
those in the secret, who know that the apparent depression is only A 
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nominal, and that the stock will soon rise again ; in which case it is 
certainly not necessary to force it upon any one's notice. Once before 
in your paper I strongly advised spinsters only to do business through 
known, reliable, Stock Exchange brokers, and to buy only known, reliable 
stock. Now that this new method of touting for custom has been 
adopted, I cannot repeat my caution too emphatically. It is not only 
spinsters who need a word of warning. Many a quiet country clergyman 
and retired officer may do well to bear the hint in mind, and remember 
that ihose tempting bonds, offered as such a bargain at if per cent dis- 
count, may be easily bought through any one at very considerably less, 
and be dear, not to say risky, even then. 

I am, dear Madam, yours faithfully, Warner Snoad. 

Dear Madam, — In reference to my little paper, * Friends for the 
Friendless,' in JVork and Leisure for October, the suggestion has been 
made to me that the offices of the Charity Organization Society offer 
exactly the desired agency for giving information. Another suggestion is, 
that the waiting-rooms of all the railway stations might be supplied with 
notices of Societies for befriending the friendless. If ladies willing to 
give help in cases of real distress would give their names and addresses 
at the offices of the Charity Organization Society, and these offices are 
thus made known, the difficulty is met. May I correct two errors in my 
paper ? Instead of the four attempted suicides in one months it should 
have been in one week^ making the evil still more appalling. And the 
* Society for United Work among the Poor ' is Limited only by want of 
adequate support, and not in intention or in name. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, A. E. Ridley. 

Madam, — Can you send me information how best to help Governesses 
in their old age 1 We have a sad case of one in this town ; she is sixty- 
four years of age and going blind, and has been teaching over forty years, 
and had to help her connexions for many years, and is now without 
means to help her at this time of life. I enclose my address, and remain, 

Yours truly, X. 

[Suggestions in answer to this inquiry will be most acceptable. Would 
any lady undertake to raise 20/. a-year by collection from friends, and 
thus facilitate admission to one of the Annuitants' Homes ? — Ed.] 

Madam, — One of my patients gave me the September number of 
Work and Leisure^ with the page turned down at * The Salic Law.' I 
read the article, and must enter my protest against Miss Soulsb^s 
arguments. It would be as reasonable to say that a man in business 
ought not to indulge any taste beyond his actual calling. In my pro- 
fession we see every day how much healthier and happier women are 
for having interests outside their homes; and, indeed, many forms of 
good work are fit only for married women. 

I enclose my card, and am, Madam, yours faithfully, F.R.C.S. 

[While fully agreeing with our correspondent that there are depart- 
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ments of Women's Work in which the experience and discipline of mind 
and temper obtained in marriage are most valuable,'and to which, there- 
fore, married women or widows are peculiarly suitable, we fail to see in 
Miss Soulsby's paper anything antagonistic to this view. It is impossible 
to give both sides of any question fairly in the narrow limits of a 
magazine article, but if women are to err on either side, is it not better 
that they should devote themselves too much to their families rather 
than too little, especially while their children 'are young ? It is their 
absorption in interests outside their family, and the consequent with- 
drawal of their influence from the sphere in which it is most needed, 
that the article deprecated ; and few will question the fact that such 
cases are not unknown, though we believe they are more rare than 
perhaps Miss Soulsby's remarks might lead one to imagine. — Ed.] 

A Lady, *A. R.,' who gives no address, makes the following inquiry, 
and a competent authority kindly supplies the answer. We would 
remind our correspondents that, though always desirous of advising to 
the best of our ability on all women's questions, it is a rule that both 
name and address of inquirers should be supplied as a matter of 
courtesy, though not necessarily for publication. A private answer by 
post is sometimes more convenient than occupying the space of our 
pages. Hospital nurses have usually a fortnight in the year, besides 
the usual days off. Sisters or heads of wards have from three weeks 
to a month. Nurses sent from Institutions are seldom allowed to stay 
with one case longer than three months. I should advise *A. R.' to 
inquire what length of holidays any nurse requires when she engages 
her. A liberal allowance is often as much- for the invalid's benefit as 
for the nurse's. N. N. 

* An Anxious Student,' whose inquiries for lodgings were inserted last 
month, has not forwarded her address, and the many sensible answers 
we have received are therefore useless to her, as they cannot be inserted 
in our pages. 

The address of the Editor of Seeking and Savings referred to in an 
article in last month's number, is No. 3 Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, w. All communications respecting this magazine may be 
addressed to him, or to the Rev. A. Brinckman, at that address. 

We hear with satisfaction that it is proposed to open another Home 
for Ladies at Torquay — the house being the gift of a benevolent lady, 
and the Lady Superintendent giving her services gratuitously. Further 
particulars may be learned by addressing Mrs. Nind, 2 Mountville, 
Torquay. 

Michaelmas Prize Competition. — ^The following papers have been received : — 



1. Market Gardening. 

2. Work Parties. 

3. Church Decorations. 

4. Other People's Money. 

5. Autumn. 6. Poem. 



7. Helps to Housekeeping. 

8. Coming Down in the World. 

9. Patience. 

xo. The Advantages of Dis- 
content. 



11. Convalescent Homes for 

Gentlewomen. 

12. Theory and Practice. 

13. 'Is it Right?' 

14. Education by Post. 



The first six are accepted, the rest declitied with thanks. 
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Advertisements for insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded ^ prepaid, to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt, W, &> £.* in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope, before the 22nd day of the month. They will be 
inserted at the rate of is, 6d, for 30 words, and 6d, for every additional 8 words. 
Displayed Advertisements according to spcue. If kept standing, a reduction will 
be made of 10 pet cent for three, and 15 per cent for six months, 6d, extra must 
be forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address, and requires Answers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advo'tisements to be renewed will oblige by stating the same 
as early in the month as possible, 

Ansivers to all Advertisements in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be addressed, * Care of the Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w.,' and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from Mrs. A. and Mrs. P., and she will 
be glad to have Parcels addressed to 
her at 13 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

RESSMAKING by MEASURE- 
MENT, for Use in Schools. Con- 
taining plain directions for Cutting-out 
Ladies' and Children's Dresses. Price 
'jd, post free. Messrs. Hatchard & 
Co., 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A LADY, making Literature her Pro- 
fession, can be received by an 
Authoress for DAILY TRAINING. 
MSS. Corrected, and Advice given by 
Correspondence. Address T., Mr. 
Wood's, 207 King's Road, s.w. 

A WIDOW LADY, with Children 
of her own attending Schools in 
Town, offers to TAKE CHARGE, on 
moderate Terms, of Two or Three other 
Children whose Parents might wish 
them to enjoy similar advantages. Ad- 
dress J., c/o Mr. Chivas, King Street, 
Aberdeen. 

A HOME for EIGHT STUDENTS 
whose Parents wish them to attend 
College or Schools in Town, or to receive 
Private Lessons. Near Educational 
Centres. For particulars and references 
apply to Miss Price or Miss Woods, 
12 Beaumont Street, w. 

WANTED.— A Lady over 18 to act 
as MONITRESS in a Mixed 
School where an Assistant-Mistress is 
kept. Any one wishing to Study for 
her Certificate Examination would find 
it a desirable Home. A small Stipend 
given. She would Board with the 
Mistress. Address The Mistress, 
Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts. 



WINTER SEASON.— Clear Direc- 
tions and Worked Specimen of 
POLISH KNITTING^— a beautiful 
and uncommon Stitch. 24 Stamps. 
Address Q., c/o Manager, IVork and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

PRIVATE SECRETARY, LI- 
BRARIAN, LITERARY HELP, 
&c. — Lady, good Reader and Cor- 
respondent, wants Short or Daily EN- 
GAGEMENTS. Manuscripts Copied. 
Extracts made at British Museum. High 
References. Address Scripsa, c/o 
Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 Pic- 
cadilly, w. 

WILL any Lady in Mourning, or 
otherwise having Dresses to spare, 
give one to a Lady in Situation in which 
she is obliged to dress well ? Young, 
tall, slight. Full particulars given. 
Fancy-work could be done in return. 
Address A. F. S., c/o Manager, Work 
and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

HARDY PERENNIALS, including 
Fuchsia, Yellow Ranunculus, Gum 
Cistus, Carnations, 4^. each. Straw- 
berry Plants, 3J. per 100. Raspberry, 
IS, 6d. per doz. Old-fashioned Roses, 
6d, each. Tulips, Larkspur, Violets, 
&c., 6d. per dozen. Address J., c|o 
Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 Pic- 
cadilly, w. 

LADIES in reduced circumstances, 
not being Invalids, can be received 
for the Winter, on very moderate terms, 
in a House of Rest. Apply to Miss 
Blair, Finch cox, Staplehurst, Kent. 

HRISTMAS AND BIRTHDAY 

FLORAL CARDS.— Please order 

early. Specimens post free for 6d., &/., 

and 10^. each. Address L., 162 Holland 

Road, Kensington. 
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MM. M., 98 A Southampton Row, 
. Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following. Applica- 
tion, with full particulars, by letter only. 
Address, from Oct. i to 15, Ponsonby 
Hall, The Drive, West Brighton :— 

1. Lady Nurse. Experienced. 

2. Nursery Governess. 

3. Parish Nurse, or as Housekeeper. 

4. Maid. 9 years' character. 

5. Parlour-Maid, for Kensington. 

6. Under- House or Nursemaid. 

7. Good Kitchen-Maid for Town. 

8. Middle-aged Cook for light place. 

9. Cook, 18/. to 20/. Parlour-Maid, 

18/., or as Housemaid together, 

10. Page. Good character, 

11. Footman. 

12. Two Coachmen. 

13. Attendant for Invalid Gentleman, 

or Valet. Was a Soldier. 

14. Man and Wife as Caretakers, or 

Wife as good Cook for Dinner 
Parties, by day or on job. 

MRS. Stuart Rkndel, of 16 Palace 
Gardens, w., recommends : — 

R. Humphreys, Llandinam, for 
orders for Basket-work. Became blind 
through accident 13 years ago, and has 
been taught Basket-making at the Blind 
School at Birmingham. 

Ellen Griffith, to a place in 
Montgomeryshire, as Under- Housemaid 
or Kitchen-Maid. 

Mrs. A. Evans, as Cook-House- 
keeper where Kitchen-Maid and Scul- 
lery-Maid are kept. 

Miss Price, as Assistant-Mistress in 
Board School. Has been 4 years under 
Mr. Facer, B.A. Caersws, in the same 
capacity. 

Lady Rosamond Christie recom- 
mends K. Littleworth, age 17, as 
a Young-Lady's-Maid. Good Dress- 
maker. Eggesford House, N. Devon. 

1ADY sells lovely ANTIQUE 
J POINT LAC:PS for benefit of an 
Invalid. Genoese, Milanese, Venetian 
Flounces ; Narrow for Bodices. Also 
Mechlin, Mirecourt, Binche, Valen- 
ciennes, Rose Point, Flemish, and Ve- 
netian Guipures, cheap. Orders so- 
licited. Address Maude, 292 Stamford 
Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 



NOTICE OF REMOVAL — Miss 
Rendell's Work Dep6t and Em- 
ployment Agency, 44 Sussex Place, 
Old Brompton Road, s.w., REMOVED 
to 12 Shawfield Street, King's Road, 
Chelsea, s.w., a few minutes' walk from 
Sloane Square Station. 

MISS REDMOND, lo Duke Street, 
Manchester Square, late of the 

* Ladies' School of Needlework,' under- 
takes DRESSMAKING for Ladies 
and Children. Moderate Terms. Les- 
sons given in Cutting-out and Making- 
up Dresses. Pupils received to learn 
the Business in the Work-room. 

LADY wishes to give EVENING 

LESSONS to Governesses and 

others, who desire to Learn the 

* Scientific System of Dress-cutting.* 
Address Miss C, c/o Mrs. Reeves, 15 
Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

USIC LESSONS.— A Lady 
wishes to recommend a Young 
Lady thoroughly qualified to give 
PRIVATE LESSONS, in London or 
Suburbs, in MUSIC, HARMONY, 
and THOROUGH BASS. Terms 
moderate. Apply to Mrs. C. S. 
Hardy, Chilham Castle, Canterbury. 

TO LET.— COUNTRY FUR- 
NISHED APARTMENTS 

Sitting-room and one or two Bedrooms 
in a Farm-house in a healthy locality. 
Good Cooking and Attendance. Terms 
moderate. Good References given. Ap- 
ply to Mrs. Dray, Dixon Farm, Shot- 
tenden, Chilham, Canterbury. 

AND-PAINTED MENU and 
NAME CARDS, in Water- 
Colours or Oils. Can be used repeatedly, 
Christmas,' New- Year, Birthday Cards. 
Original Designs. Specimens sent. Ad- 
dress Miss J., 185 Grove Street, Liver- 
pool. 

A N OFFICER'S WIDOW, whose 
i\ Sons live at home, offers a Com- 
fortable HOME to Young Gentlemen 
Students, or would let Two Rooms to 
a Married Couple, or an Elderly Lady. 
Address Mrs. T., 64 Maryland Road, 
St. Peter's Park, w. 

WADDED QUILTS, Warm and 
Light, 5j. to lOf. each, from 2\ 
to 6 feet, as ordered. Address Caritas, 
Brockley's Library, Holland Road, 
Kensington. 
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A WIDOW, who lets Apartments, 
offers them at very Reduced Terms 
for the Winter Months. Would take 
some Boarders. House facing the Sea. 
Address H. S., Goodwin House, West- 
gate-on-Sea. 

MONTHLY NURSE.— A thorough. 
Hospital-trained, experienced. 
Good References. Terms, 5/. $s. per 
month. Disengaged December 20th. 
Address Mrs. Hurst, 14 Blackpool 
Street, Burton-on-Trent. 

WILL kind Friends again help with 
Saleable Articles for ANNUAL 
SALE for the CHILDREN'S HOS- 
PITAL, SOUTHSEA, held in De- 
cember? Address Admiral and Mrs. 
Raby, 8 Clarence Parade, Southsea. 

HOME with Two Ladies offered for 
the Winter in the Isle of Wight, 
to a Lady, or a Lady and Child. Terms 
moderate. Refer to Miss E. Sewell, 
Bonchurch ; or Miss Richards, 9 
Hughenden Road, Clifton. 

A NUMBER of Articles (Fancy and 
Plain Work, also Babies' Linen) 
to be disposed of for a Charity. Suitable 
for Bazaars. In boxes, los. and 21s, 
Address Mrs. Stanley Leathes, 
Clyffe Rectory, Rochester. 

CAN any Lady recommend a Trust- 
worthy Girl, about 17, to WAIT on 
THREE CHILDREN, youngest 4J 
years, and assist in light House- work ? 
Neat Sewer. Address Mrs. Powell, 
Stanford, near Farringdon, Berks. 

HASTINGS. — FURNISHED 
HOUSE TO BE LET.— 3 Sit- 
ting, 8 Bedrooms. Three minutes from 
Sea. Sheltered. South Aspect. Fine 
Sea Views. 12 Guineas monthly, or 
Winter months. Address F. Cox, St. 
Clement's House, Hastings. 

WIDOW LADY requires a Situa- 
tion as HOUSEKEEPER, or any 
Position of Trust. Vicinity of London 
preferred. Highest References. Ad- 
dress M., c/o C. E. Dillon, 43 Somerset 
Street, w. 

OURNEMOUTH ASSOCIA- 
TION for the CARE of FRIEND- 
LESS GIRLS.— A few Girls, 13 to 
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dress H. H., c/o Mrs. G. Smith, 
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iWetnical fflSaomen for Jntria* 

EVEN years have now elapsed since the passing of 
Mr. Russell Gurney's Act, by which the admission of 
women to the legal practice of Medicine was really 
secured ; and during this period no less than thirty-four 
women have placed their names on the National Medical 
Register. The greater part of these are now engaged in 
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practice in different parts of the country ; and there seems 
little doubt that the demand for their services is steadily 
growing, in at least equal proportion to the increased supply. 
Prejudices still survive in some quarters ; but it appears 
certain that a considerable number of patients are glad to 
avail themselves of the services of physicians of their own 
sex, when they would, in the case of certain diseases, refuse 
attendance from a medical man. 

If this is the case even in England, where use and wont 
have for centuries accustomed women to accept the medical 
services of men, the case is infinitely stronger in India, where 
women have perished, and are perishing, in thousands, 
because their customs and habit of thought make it seem 
to them an absolute impossibility that they should avail 
themselves of the assistance of any male physician. Many 
readers will remember the pathetic appeal for the aid of 
skilled medical women made by the Maha-Rani of Punna to 
Queen Victoria — * I want you to tell our Queen what the 
women in the Zenanas in India suffer when they are sick.' 
This message met with a gracious response from her Majesty, 
but nothing has as yet been done by the Government to 
further this object ; and the only help has been afforded by 
certain Zenana Missionary Societies, who have sent a few 
women, more or less completely trained, to combine medical 
service with missionary effort Even if all the ladies so sent 
had been properly qualified, their scanty numbers are out of 
all proportion to the necessities of the case ; and their 
avowed object of proselytism must debar a large proportion 
of the more scrupulous natives from availing themselves of 
their services. 

Within the last few weeks, however, the initiative has 
been taken in this matter by the natives themselves ; and 
though the movement thus inaugurated is at present on a 
small scale, it bears promise of an indefinitely extensive 
future. A number of native merchants in Bombay heard 
with deep interest of the increasing practice of medical 
women in Europe, and determined to secure for their own 
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families the benefit of such services. A subscription was 
opened, and in a very short time a large amount was 
guaranteed to meet necessary expenses ; including a gift of 
10,000/. from one gentleman for the foundation of a Woman*s 
Hospital and Dispensary to be officered by medical women. 
The further conduct of the business was deputed by the 
Bombay Committee to their honorary secretary, Mr. Kitter- 
edge, an American gentleman who was about to visit Europe ; 
and on his arrival in England he was successful in securing 
the services of Dr. Edith Pechey, who is now already on her 
way to Bombay. 

It may be remembered that Dr. Pechey was one of the 
most distinguished members of the little band of students 
who matriculated at the University of Edinburgh in 1869 ; 
and that she came out third at the final competition for 
honours in Chemistry, out of a class comprising 226 men and 
5 women. The University Calendar of the year stated that 
the * four students who have received the highest marks are 
entitled to th.^ Hope Scholarships;* but when the result was 
known, the Scholarships were awarded to the four highest 
men. Miss Pechey's claims being simply passed over on the 
ground of her sex ! This glaring injustice did perhaps more 
than anything else to draw public attention to the question 
of University education for women ; and secured for the 
handful of female students an amount of sympathy and 
assistance that they could hardly otherwise have obtained. 
Dr. Pechey subsequently completed her studies in London, 
and graduated at the University of Berne. It was principally 
through her efforts that, after the passing of the Russell 
Gurney Act, the Dublin College of Physicians was induced 
to throw open its examinations and diplomas to women ; 
and she was one of the first to avail herself of the 
facilities thus afforded to place her name on the British 
Register, 

It is understood, that as soon as Dr. Pechey reaches 
Bombay the arrangements for the Dispensary and Hospital 
are to be finally settled, and the building erected with the 
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rapidity usual in the East, that she .may enter as soon as 
possible on her duties as Senior Medical Officer. To these 
duties a liberal salary is attached ; and she is also left 
free to devote a considerable portion of her time to 
private practice, for which it is expected that the demand 
•will be great. Dr. Pechey is to be followed as soon as 
possible by another registered medical woman, who will 
act as her assistant and as Junior Medical Officer to the 
Hospital. 

It will be seen that this event marks a new departure in 
the history of medical women ; and also opens a vista of 
•hope and progress to the female natives of India, who may 
;SOon swell the ranks not only of patients but of practitioners, 
and learn themselves to minister to their own suffering 
•countrywomen. Por some time past the University of 
Madras .has given facilities for medical study by women ; and 
the enlightened action of the Government of Bengal has 
recently ensured the admission of women to the Calcutta 
Medical College, in spite of the short-sighted opposition of 
certain medical professors. It is extremely satisfactory to 
know that, as soon as the requisite permission was given, a 
native lady enrolled herself as a medical student at 
Calcutta. Indeed, the part taken by the natives themselves 
is the most hopeful feature in the whole history. Had 
medical women been appointed and salaried by an English 
Society, and sent out to India to practise their profes- 
sion, some excellent results would no doubt have' been 
obtained ; but it is infinitely more satisfactory to find 
that, in the present case, the whole initiative has been 
taken by native residents, the funds collected by and 
from them, the arrangements made by them, and the 
selection and appointment of medical officers made by 
their representative, duly deputed for the purpose, without 
the aid or intervention of any European agency what- 
ever. Starting under such auspices, the movement possesses 
already the happiest augury of success. 

Sophia Jex-Blake, M.D. 
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THERE is a very great deal said now-a-days about necessitous gentle- 
women, oppressed governesses, and underpaid female employies of 
all kinds, and numberless are the schemes, and societies, and practical 
and impracticable arrangements for improving their condition ; which, 
indeed, is no doubt open to improvement, and far be it from me to 
throw cold water on anything that suffices to make life less dreary to any 
of my countrywomen. Still, a small amount of experience has con- 
vinced me that there is something to be said on * the other side,' and the 
pages of Work and Leisure appear a very desirable place to say it in ^ 
for such a popular and practical magazine appeals equally to those who 
are benefited and to those who arc anxious to confer benefits, and the 
former have often quite as much need to learn the art of receiving kind- 
ness gracefully and using it well as the latter have to study the best way 
of rendering acceptable aid. 

Heaven only knows how sorely kindness and timely assistance are 
often needed, but to make the kindness and assistance truly valuable 
they must not only be liberally bestowed, but be rightly appreciated and 
used by the recipients. * One man may bring a horse to water, but ten 
cannot make him drink.' As a writer in the December number of Work 
-and Leisure very truly remarked, * No class of persons is more fastidious 
about the details of life than those who seem to lack its larger posses- 
sions, and the most trifling objections are often made to propositions 
which, judging by the condition of those to whom they are made, would 
seem like offering life to the dead. " Thank you, but I don't think that 
will quite suit me." "It is not exactly what I am looking for." " I 
never could bear an east aspect," or "an early dinner," or "a late 
supper," or "the presence of children," or anything else which, com» 
pared with the need of the speaker, described, and possibly quite truly, 
as that of complete destitution, would seem so trifling as to be quite 
incredible when it is taken into consideration that drowning men — and 
the comparison is hardly an exaggeration — have been known to clutch 
at a straw.'* 

Now to a practical person, of an average amount of common sense, 
the poverty-stricken framers of such excuses, and of conduct to match 
them, appear neither more nor less than so many ridiculous fools. But, 
unfortunately, there seem to have been an immense number of helpless 
people born into the world without any common sense at all, and it is 
precisely these people who are the ones generally in want, and for an 
excellent reason. The world is so far from being overstocked with 

* The article from which we have quoted is entitled • Medical Aid for Necessitous 
Gentlewomen.' 
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capable, energetic, and sensible females, that when one does arise she 
has very little difficulty in finding a suitable niche for herself, and some 
one ready and willing to push her into it. To take a personal illustration 
f this : I have a tolerably large acquaintance among ladies of * limited 
income ' and ladies of no income at all, and if I were asked to-morrow 
to recommend some one suitable to take the management of a large 
institution, or to fill a position of trust and responsibility, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying I could more than count up the people I could con- 
scientiously recommend on the fingers of one hand. Are there not other 
ladies with similar experiences ? 

It is surely time that some one should venture to speak out plainly on 
these matters. A little while ago they were so hedged round with con- 
ventionalities, so buried from sight in the seclusion of a poverty-stricken 
home, or the unsympathetic bosom of some distant relative's family, that 
necessitous gentlewomen were rarely heard of beyond their own imme- 
diate little circle or tiny parish. But we have changed all that. Work is 
fashionable now, so is philanthropy ; but a great deal of the former goes 
a-begging for want of will to do it, and a great deal of the latter is thrown 
away upion unprofitable soil. I am bold to say, it is only the necessitous gen- 
tlewomen themselves who can alter the present condition of things, and to 
them I appeal. For it is all very well to be particular about your meals 
when you have ' bread enough, and to spare.' When you have only half 
a loaf, is it not wanton folly to throw the crust away because it is hard to 
your teeth.? Of course crust is hard — every one knows that ; but what 
were teeth given for but to eat with? Human beings were made to 
conquer difficulties, not to be conquered by them. And here at once 
comes in the great question of common sense, the kernel of the whole 
matter. If you require to work for money, and desire to succeed, you 
must entirely put on one side all little fads and fancies connected with 
that work, and cheerfully take up, and perform to the best of your ability, 
* whatever your hand finds to do;' providing, of course, the work itself is 
honourable and respectable. Take a governess, for example. Is she 
likely to be a very valued inmate of a busy home, who stipulates that she 
is to have such and such hours to herself during the daytime when she 
has the whole evening after six o'clock at her disposal, and whc^ under no 
press of domestic circumstances, will abate one iota of what she considers 
her rights ? Or again, is such an one likely to meet with much gratuitous 
respect or loving attention from busy maidservants when she wishes to 
insist on having a hot bath night and morning in her bedroom, while 
there is a well-arranged bathroom next door quite at her disposal ? These 
are not imaginary instances, but will serve as specimens of many more. 
No wonder many ladies dread the arrival of a resident governess within 
their doors ! 

Again, Mrs. Gaskell, in her life of Charlotte Bront^, gives a graphic 
account of the woes the young genius endured in her various situations, 
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and refers vaguely to some especial indignities heaped upon her during 
her residence with one Yorkshire family. Only the other day I met a 
lady who is a near neighbour of the present representatives of that 
family, among whom, of course, the tradition of Charlotte Brontd's pre- 
sence still lingers. And what do you think that lady said was the real 
nature of the insult offered to her sensitive nature ? She was asked by 
the mistress of the house to dress a doll for her ! 

But there are like tales to be told of other necessitous gentlewomen 
besides governesses. It is said of a certain Bonaparte prince that one 
day, when he was a college student, he was met by a friend on his way 
to his rooms carrying a large carpet-broom. * Really,' exclaimed the 
friend, * I wonder that you, a prince, should demean yourself by carrying 
such a huge parcel !' * It is, perhaps, precisely because I am a prince I 
do carry it,' was the quiet answer. 

Not long ago I was acquainted with a lady who had gone, after her 
marriage, to live in a country- town where the inhabitants were few, and 
poor, and proud. She had occasion one day to go to a shop, and when 
the shopwoman offered to send her parcel — a somewhat bulky one — to 
her house, which was close by, she said, without further thought, * Oh, I 
need not trouble you ! I am just at home, and am going straight there.' 

* Well, ma'am,' replied the shopkeeper, * if you don't mind, it certainly 
would be a great convenience to me, as it happens, not to have to send 
it ; but I believe you and the Duchess of ' (naming the local magnate) 

* are the only two people about here who would carry such a parcel.' 

I have set down these two anecdotes because they bear on another 
phase of the great question we are considering. ^Noblesse oblige ' is a very 
old saying, but how few people remember it who would be really benefited 
by so doing ! And in contradistinction to this there are, to my mind, no 
words which convey a more reprehensible idea than those we so often hear 
quoted, * Poor but proud.* For the pride that goes with poverty is gene- 
rally a very sorry thing indeed. Listen to the famous definition of pride 
in Charlotte Bronte's novel of Shirley^ put into the mouth of a Yorkshire 
labourer : * Mr. M alone and Mr. Donne is almost too proud to do aught 
for theirsel'n ; we are almost too proud to let anybody do aught for us. 
T'curates can hardly bide to speak a civil word to them they think beneath 
them ; we can hardly bide to tak' an uncivil word fro' them that thinks 
themsel'n aboon us.' Is it not the curate kind of pride with which many 
governesses and necessitous gentlewomen are afflicted ? 

There is one form this foolish pride takes which always seems to me 
especially despicable, and that is when, appended to an advertisement 
for employment, comes, as a kind of postscript, the two words, * Nothing 
menial.' Menial, forsooth ! What is menial ? Good old George Herbert 
sang in the good old times that — 

* He who sweeps a room but by God's grace, 
Makes that and the action fine.' 
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And a Greater than George Herbert gave it as His commandment tliat 
* we should call nothing common or unclean/ Believe me, dear ladies, 
who are sa afraid of being called on to do * anything menial,' it iis the- 
spirit in whieb the work is done, and not the work itself, which will 
degrade you. It is not the woman who goes about with her head in the 
air, saying, * Look at me, what a superior person I am V who is the most 
respected or well-beloved member of society. People who are better off 
than she is may be sorry for her, and pity her weakness, but they will 
inwardly despise her absurd pretensions. True wisdom and practical 
common sense will find out r very different way, and in so doing will be 
blessed. 

Then, again, how astonishing^ is the want of thrift among those who 
have to live, as it were, from *hand fo mouth.' It has been said that na 
man saves so much as he who has a balance at hisbanker^s, and this is true 
in more ways- than one. It fs very trying and discouraging to go on for ever 
helping people who won't help themselves. What, for instance, can be 
thought of the reduced gentlewoman who was without almost every 
necessity of life, and yet who immediately went and spent five shillings 
out of a sovereign which was given to her on a new bonnet-ribbon, 
because, forsooth ! she fancied the one she had looked shabby ! or of 
another who went first-class by rail, merely for sake of appearances? Yet 
these are facts, and there are countless similar instances to be met with. 
Such people are too hopeless ; it is pouring water into a bucket full of 
holes to attempt to assist them. 

And then, again, there is often a lamentable want of self-denial and 
self-control among people who must work for their living. They seem sa 
incapable of looking beyond the present hour, or taking thought for the 
future, and the very commonest amount of application to the employ- 
ment that has been found for them appears quite beyond their power. I 
once knew a family of this kind, whose wants, and they had no hesitation 
in proclaiming them, were legion. After many methods of help had been 
tried to no purpose, it was proposed that two of the daughters, who had 
been educated at the expense of a friend, should try and open a small 
day-school. They did so, and were fairly successful in obtaining pupils. 
But towards the close of the first holidays they were invited to visit at an 
acquaintance's house, and there they found their quarters so comfortable* 
that they stayed on and on, until when the pupils reassembled at the 
appointed time they found no one there to teach them. Ten days after 
date the teachers returned, having had to be requested to conclude their 
long-drawn-out visit ; but returned, of course, to find their scholars gone 
elsewhere, and what might have been a comfortable means of subsistence 
gone with them. Here, again, we have no uncommon typical case, and often, 
as I ponder over such matters, I feel inclined to wonder, not that there are 
so many necessitous gentlewomen, but that there are so- few. Where is 
the use of trying to help those who care so little to help themselves ? 
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How it conies that there shoiild be so little moral backbone among 
the class who, perhaps, need it more than any other, is not easy to ex- 
plain. It may be the result of heredity ; it may be want of wise early 
training ; it may be constitutional weakness of character. But all these, 
even if they cannot be altogether altered, may be greatly ameliorated 
both by external and internal influences. Poverty is what no one would 
.naturally choose, and surely it is an injustice towards those who have no 
voice in the matter, for parents to omit or neglect to train their children 
in such a manner as to give the latter a chance, at least, of fighting the 
battle of life successfully for themselves. It wiH not be until parents 
arrive at some such sense of their duty and their obhgations that neces- 
sitous gentlewomen will grow scarce in our land. We are moving now 
-slowly, very slowly, in the right direction. Lt is quite as much personal 
individuality as the mere accident of birth which determines a woman's 
position in society now-a-days. Because she chances to be a governess, 
or a teacher, or to work at a profession, or to live by her pen, she is no 
4onger a Pariah and outcast. But -the more liberal, as a nation, we 
Jjecome in our notions, the more inclined we are to deify Success ; and 
to be successful a worker must put her pride in her pocket, and de, as well 
a.s pro/ess to be, both able and! willing to labour. * Whatsoever thy hand 
iindeth to do, do it with thy might,' is good advice, and is as applicable 
now as ever it was. * Whatsoever ! ' Roma. 
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BY THREE UNPROTECTED FEMALES. 

No. IV. 

HE morning of Wednesday, August 29th, dawned 
brightly, and at an early hour we sent the porter 
of our hotel to the office to secure our passages 
on board the vessel which was expected to touch at 
Sebastopol at noon ; what was our dismay when he re- 
turned, stating that there was not a berth to be had on 
board, the whole vessel having been engaged some days 
before by the party of Italians^ who had also determined 
upon returning to Odessa on that day ! The proprietor 
politely informed us that there was not the slightest chance 
of our getting places on board, and that we had better make 
up our minds to stay on in the Crimea, as there was plenty 
yet to be seen. Time was evidently of no object to him, and 
he seemed quite surprised at the idea of a few days making 
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the slightest difference in our movements. However, there 
is a well-known saying, that * When a woman will she will,' 
and we were both perfectly determined that leave we would 
on that day, and by that boat. Accordingly I started in 
person to the office to interview the official in charge. The 
place was filled with a crowd of people pushing and 
crowding for tickets; but the official was most obdurate in 
his refusal, and the crowd was loud in its complaints. But 
presently, seeing that I had quietly taken up my quarters 
in the office, he politely addressed me in French. Upon 
this I appealed to his compassion, and telling him how 
necessary it was for us to leave by that special boat, 
begged him to give us tickets for the voyage. He listened 
patiently to the end of my petition, and then informed 
me in a low voice, and in very good French, that if one of our 
party would appear at a certain door of the office when the 
vessel came into harbour he would let us have second-class 
passages on board, but could promise us no berths. Accord- 
ingly all our luggage was packed and at the landing-stage, 
and having secured our tickets we walked on board, not 
feeling on the best terms with our fellow-passengers. Before 
very long, however, two of the Italian party politely intro- 
duced themselves, saying that they had heard of our miser- 
able accommodation on board, and wished to know if they 
could be of any assistance. Soon the whole party, with the 
gallantry of their nation, came forward to offer rugs, shawls, 
berths, and, in fact, anything that we might require ; and 
although the captain was most obdurate^ utterly refusing to 
let us have our meals in the first-class saloon by paying the 
difference, his life was made such a burden to him by the 
constant requests and abuse of our fellow-travellers on our 
behalf> that I feel assured he had occasion to repent of his 
surliness before the end of the voyage. Having determined 
that we would not accept their kind offers and disturb the 
occupants of the first-class berths, we gained permission, by 
their intercession, to sleep upon the cushions in the saloon, 
and made ourselves as comfortable as we could for the 
night 
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Before we reached our destination the Italians had invited 
us to make our voyage to Constantinople on board their 
vessel, which was waiting for them at Odessa. We very 
willingly accepted this kind offer, and arriving at Odessa 
about midday on Thursday, August 31, we at once drove oft 
to the Consul, who promised to get our passports vis6d in 
time to allow of our leaving Russia on that afternoon. After 
a few hours' rest at the hotel, anxiously waiting for our pass- 
ports, which were brought by the Consul himself at the last 
minute, we drove off to the Italian vessel, which we found 
had been detained for nearly an hour for our pleasure ! Here 
we were most cordially received, and being the only ladies on 
board the best of everything was immediately placed at our 
disposal. We had a smooth and pleasant passage across the 
Black Sea, and between six and seven on Saturday morning 
we passed the Prince's Islands, and, entering the Bosphorus, 
soon saw in the distance the white mosques and glittering 
minarets of Constantinople. 

Very lovely are the views which surround one on all sides ; 
the Golden Horn, or harbour of Constantinople, is enclosed 
by hills, which are covered down to the water's edge with 
palaces, mosques, minarets, and buildings of every descrip- 
tion. Their summits are fringed with groves of cypress, and 
glorious indeed is this panorama when reflected in the clear 
blue water of the Bosphorus, which is alive with thousands of 
vessels ; steamers and caiques glittering as they move about 
in the clear, unvaried heat of an Eastern sun. English eyes 
would take long to forget the sight that meets them upon 
landing ; ferocious-looking Turks of the dirtiest description 
surround the small boat which takes the traveller on shore, 
after a visit to the Galata Custom House, where baksheesh 
is openly demanded and taken for the honour of leaving 
the luggage alone. Here, more than at any other place of 
arrival, it is necessary to have decided upon an hotel 
before landing, and very welcome was the sight of the 
commissionaire of the H6tel d'Angleterre, who steered us 
carefully through the mass of fierce and dirty people, all 
eagerly trying to persuade us to go to every hotel but 
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the one we had chosen. The streets are in most places 
very narrow, and paved with large, uneven stones ;; so that 
driving is, invdeed, active exercise, and m some places an 
impossibility. In the Grande Rue of Pera one carriage can 
only pass another with great difficulty, porters and fpot- 
passengers being hustkd together against the walls, to get 
out of the way as well as. they can. Notwithstanding the 
dirty state of the streets and the unpleasantness of the 
scavenger dogs, which crawl about them in all directions,, 
to any one unacquainted with the East, it would be difficult 
to describe all the beauties of Constantinople, or StambooL 
The art of blending beautiful colours and showing them ta 
the best possible advantage appears an instinct with Turks ; 
and wherever one's eye is turned, some picture of colour is 
sure to» greet it ; whether it be the fruit-carrier driving his 
mule through the streets with panniers laden with delicious 
figs and grapes — himself, perhaps, a mere bundle of rags^ but 
with a turban of some lovely shade of colour, well chosen as 
a contrast to the gorgeous girdle he wears ; or whether it be 
the old man kneeling with his face towards Mecca, repeating 
his prayers with the palms of his hands turned upwards, and 
clothed in the most aesthetic diades ; or the water-carriers 
refreshing the thirsty passers-by with water poured from 
the untempting-looking skins they carry slung across their 
shoulders ; everything helps to form a part in that great and 
living picture, the City of Constantine the Great. 

The proprietor of the H6tel d'Angleterre was very civil 
and obliging, and did his best to accommodate us with rooms 
to our taste ; and here, for the first time since our departure 
from England, we met some of our fellow-countrymen, and 
could again make free use of our native tongue. We engaged 
a dragoman from our hotel, and on the following day visited the 
grand old nuosque: of Saint Sophia, or Holy Wisdom, to. which 
it is dedicated Althoi^h it has suffered much since it fell 
into the hands of the Turks, who have done their best to ruin 
it, this imperial mosque still holds its own as one of the finest 
structures of Stambool ; and its variegated pillars,, which have 
been brought from, all parts of the empire,, its bronze gates 
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and its walls of mosaic, show that Turkish barbarism cannot 
entirely efface the magnificence of the early Roman work. 
On leaving the building we were beset by Turks, offering for 
sale small squares of marble used in mosaic work, which they 
assured us were taken from the walls of the mosque. Whetheir 
this was true, or whether they were produced from one of the 
manufactories of antiquities for which the Continent is famed, 
we did not trouble to ascertain ; needless to say, we most 
decidedly refused to encourage a trade which might in any 
way add to the destruction of this splendid temple. They 
were evidently much displeased at our behaviour, and, I am 
afraid, took some time to forget it, as we heard that the next 
people who wanted to see the mosque were refused admission, 
the right of entrance belonging exclusively to the Turks. 
The minarets attached to these mosques — sometimes two, 
four, or six in number — are very tall, slender towers, sur- 
rounded at the top by a gallery, from which, at the five 
appointed hours of the day, the Muezzin calls the Mahometans 
to prayer. 

After leaving the mosque we proceeded to the Grande 
Bazaar, or Besestan, which is walled in by many gates ; this 
was always an expedition highly approved of by our drago- 
man, as out of all our purchases he claimed a certain per- 
centage for himself The Bazaars resemble continuous 
covered markets lighted by domes ;, the roads that intersect 
them are very narrow in parts, and when, one gets surrounded 
by importunate salesmen and beggars, as well as purchasers^ 
the atmosphere is far from pleasant. The buying of any 
article at a fair price depends entirely upon the amount of 
time one can afford to bestow upon the purchase: the 
Russians are often in the habit of asking twice as much as a 
thing is worth, but a Turk thinks nothing of asking six times 
as much, and will wrangle for hours, and sometimes for days, 
before he can be induced to lower his prices. Turkish 
embroidery, coloured silk scarves and dresses, long, beaded 
pipes, and otto of roses, were purchases we managed to 
effect, after having amused ourselves for some hours in this 

picturesque spot. {To be continued.) 
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No. IV.— POSING. 

IF you have a weakness or a talent for posing, display it by all mean% 
but only in tableaux vivants and dramatic representations generally, 
never in real life. If you happen to be beautiful and graceful, remember 
the world in which you live is not made up of artists and poets, and that 
even if it were they would not be so likely to take care of your interests, 
nor so capable of so doing, as you yourself. If Nature has not endowed 
you with personal attractions posing makes you ridiculous, and, moreover, 
necessarily prevents your cultivation of the grace of sympathy which 
would make you beautiful in many eyesw 

Many girls are far too sensible to pose, and to those without artistic 
instinct the idea never occurs. But there are a few who believe a skilful 
pose to be a trump card, and not a few who pose half-unconsciously from 
a variety of motives, perhaps the desire to awaken pity and sympathy in 
others being predominant. 

Should the idea of posing occur to a young governess, the temptations 
to indulge in such harmless play are not wanting. How often does the 
heroine of a novel appear as a governess durii^ some period of her 
checquered existence, from the powerful tales of the Brontes to the sensa- 
tionally illustrated chapters of some of the popular magazines ! There is 
no doubt something interesting and really pathetic in the position of the 
young governess as she enters the great arena of life without any of her 
old guides and girlhood's companions, alone, dependent on untried friends, 
and subject to the various criticisms of the schoolroom, drawing-room, 
and servants' hall, with the delicately sensible organism of the young 
English gentlewcwnan. Truly she makes her ddbut under more trying 
circumstances than the actress. No rouge and enamel, no daziling robes, 
no footlights for her! No, but there is still scane capital to be made out 
of the mere situation. She will preserve a sad expression, often be heard 
to sigh, rarely to laugh, be somewhat distrait^ generally refuse to join the 
family circle in the evening, seek solitude, spend much time in the reading 
and answering of letters. Now this kind of posing might possibly interest 
some one outside the house, especially if that some one had a slight 
grudge of any kind against the family ; but this outside interest would in 
all probability be prejudicial to the governess's real interests. If the 
family were not of a generous turn of mind, she and her would-be friend 
would be regarded with jealous suspicion. If the family were generously 
disposed, and had striven to act with misunderstood kindness towards 
their governess^ they would feel this outside alliance as ingratitude, and 
the commencement of estrangement. 

•The little rift within the Iwte 
That by-and-by will make the music mute.' 

As for the effect of pathetic posing on the members of the honseholdy 
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it surely must be of a far more worrying than interesting character on 
pater and mater familias; who, if not unselfishly desirous of making all 
their dependents happy, at least take some pride in the smooth working 
of the home machinery. As for the pupils, to judge from my own 
experience, nothing can be more fatal to harmony, discipline, and pro- 
gress in the schoolroom, than the governess posing as martyr. Even if 
she have the sufferings of a martyr, she should endeavour to 

' Bear them, as our Roman actors do. 
With untired spirits and formal constancy.' 

Cheerfulness is a far more useful adjunct to work and virtue than \s> 
generally supposed, and this remark brings us to the consideration of 
posing from a religious point of view. Can there be such a thing as 
posing on the via crucis ? Dare we pose beneath the Eye of Him Who 
is Truth and Purity ? No. If we but realised the words of the good, 
old-fashioned morning hymn, 

* Think how all-seeing God thy ways 
And all thy secret thoughts surveys,' 

we should be ashamed of every kind of shamming, and strive to * Live 
the life ' instead of acting the pretty play. The approving voice of con- 
science is far more worth having than such remarks as, *Poor young 
thing ! how sad she looks ! how lonely she must be ! what an interesting 
face !' &c. How best to do our appointed work, not how best to appear 
at it, is God's sense as well as common sense. A Governess. 
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<tti)urci) ©ecoration. 

[HE decoration of our churches for Christmas and other 
Festivals is an almost universal custom, and many are 
the willing hands who thus desire *to beautify the place 
of My sanctuary.' 

I would offer a few suggestions to those who do the more 
permanent part of the decorations — the making of texts and scrolls. 
This work ought to be begun betimes, as it can by no means be 
hurried over, and it requires neatness, exactness, and patience. 
First comes the consideration of materials. If a large space has 
to be covered, it is best to get a light wooden framework made 
exactly to fit. The stuff must be tightly nailed over the edges, so 
as quite to hide the wood. No materials are better suited for this 
purpose than Turkish red or workhouse sheeting. The first is an 
excellent ground for texts in wadding, straw, or gold, whilst the 
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second shows off dark flock-paper letters well. There is a new- 
material, called vellum-tinted cloth, of a substance somewhat similar 
to that of the registered-letter envelopes. It is sold by C. Terry, 
Little Denmark Street, Soho, and would, I think, be rather a good 
groundwork for pasting letters on, and would have the advantage 
of not catching the dust, which the stuff material does. 

For small scrolls flock-paper is effective and lasts a long time. 
The colours should be chosen so as to throw up each other and 
harmonize with the general colouring of the church. 

There is great variety in the choice oif materials for letters. 
Hardly any can be more easily made than those in white wadding; 
and any old letters will serve as a foundation. Flock-paper letters 
are the best for large wall-spaces ; the paper should be pasted on the 
cardboard in sheets, and the letters cut out after it is quite dry. Straw- 
tissue letters are unequalled both for effect and durability, and are 
very easily cut out. 

When a scroll is to be made, after the measurements of the space 
it is to occupy have been taken, and the various lengths determined, 
take a newspaper and cut out slips the required width, join them 
together, and fold them in the form of the scroll you wish to make. 
In this way you will get the right angles at the turns of the scroll 
pretty easily. Place your pattern letters on the uppet surfaces, and 
if you find you have the right amount of space, cut off the reverSy 
carefully marking the upper surfaces, and then trace your texts with 
the pattern letters. If, after you have traced them, you just paint 
them quickly in water-colour, you will have an exact pattern, which 
will enable you to paste the letters on your flock-paper with con- 
fidence. When cutting out the revers in the flock-paper, it is well to 
allow half-an-inch to be passed under the upper part of the scroll when 
nailing it up, the line at which the two parts are to join being care- 
fully ruled in pencil ; otherwise, when the scroll comes to be put up, 
the angles may be altered, and the effect of the work quite spoilt 
I may as well mention that the sides of a scroll always slant, as 
beginners do make mistakes on this point. 

Flock-paper is very easily torn, and therefore should always be 
mounted either on calico or cardboard. If calico, it is better to get 
it ready prepared ; but I think cardboard is preferable for scrolls. 
The difficulty is to get sheets of any size ; but I have had large 
sheets of stiff yellow pasteboard from the paper-hangers which 
answered very well. Gold paper is useful by way of variety, but 
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great care should be taken in mounting and sticking on the letters, 
as any dropping of paste- or gum will soon cause it to tarnish. 

These scrolls and letters are all easy to make, and only require, 
as I said before, time and patience. In town parishes the workers 
have their time fully occupied, and can rarely afford the care and 
attention required for such matters, and therefore they have to put 
up with printed texts, which never have the same effect as hand-made 
ones ; or often, for lack of money, a poor congregation has to do 
without those ornaments which would redeem their church from its 
bare ugliness. Are there not some living in the country who have 
time and money to do some work of this sort, or might it not come 
within the capacity of some invalid precluded from more active 
service? Perhaps such a one may ask. What is the use of them, 
beyond the mere pleasing of the eye? *Nor are these scrolls,' says 
a writer on the BenedicitCy 'without a higher aim and use. They 
are read over and over again by old and young ; and every time this 
is done there is the chance that some latent feeling may be touched, 
that some germ of good seed may fall into a soil where it will grow. 
They are sacred words placed favourably to catch the eye, and ap- 
pealing week after week to the hopes, the affections, and the con- 
sciences of the congregatioa Often they arrest the wandering 
thought, and turn it back more fitted than before to join in the 
service of the church.' 

An extra letter or two will often be enough to alter a text made 
for an especial occasion into one more general, which can be left up 
permanently, or if not wanted at the church, can be handed on to 
some mission-room. 

Before finishing this paper I would suggest that the making 
of scrolls and letters might enable some ladies to add to a scanty 
income ; and if their charges were moderate, they would find a fair 
sale for their work. Printed scrolls are not expensive, but I think 
that scrolls with letters mounted on them are not sold by any firm. 
As an example that the cutting out of letters might be profitable, 
we will take, for instance, the straw-tissue letters. One firm, which 
charges \s. for a sheet of straw-tissue 21 by 8 inches, out of which 
a dozen 4-inch letters can be cut, charges for that sized letter 5X. 
a-dozen, /. e, \d, for cutting out each letter ! On the larger letters the 
profit, though considerable, is not so great in appearance, though 
probably as much could be made out of each sheet of straw, as there 
would be pieces which would be useful for borders or small letters. 

A2 
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Another firm sells the straw-tissue at the same price, but only ask 
2s. 6d, a-dozen for 4-inch letters. Even at this rate there is is. 6d. 
for the cutting out, and I am sure that several dozen could be done 
in a day. 

Any one wishing to make money in this way would have some 
small outlay at starting for pattern-alphabets, materials, &c., and 
would have to advertise, or, better still, send a small written or 
printed circular to the clergy of the neighbourhood, mentioning the 
fact of her being willing to receive orders for letters, scrolls, and 
borders, and stating her terms. Experience will, after a time, teach 
the shapes and sizes of the letters and scrolls most in demand, and 
so enable any slack time to be used in their preparation. 

J. L. S. B. 
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'jB^e tfiat loottsi not IBefote finlr^ ^mwXi IS^intr.' 

THE above proverb embodies a general truth, which few of us would 
dispute. Seen, however, from the point of view of Work and 
Leisure^ it has a special significance ; for the raison (Petre of our 
.Magazine is the existence of an important class of the community, 
which does undoubtedly *find itself behind' in the race for wealth, or even 
daily bread, of this nineteenth century. Does not our proverb point to 
one cause, and that an important one, of the ill-success of this class ? 

How many women, who are now by hard toil earning barely sufficient 
to keep body and soul together, might be much fitter now for the struggle 
in which they are engaged if they had exercised a little foresight? There 
have not been wanting to them opportunities for gaining that * knowledge' 
which in these days more than ever is 'power,* or even for laying by a 
sufficient sum to start them in life ; but they never used these oppor- 
tunities — they never prepared for their present difficulties — simply 
because they never looked forward to them. Brought up under their 
father's roof, perhaps in comfortable circumstances, they never considered 
how they would meet life when that father's protection was theirs no 
longer ; they never faced the fact that an income derived from business 
is precarious ) that the professional income, which must cease with his 
life, would be no help to them afterwards ; and that if no other provision 
was made for them they must be thrown on their own resources. If such 
possibilities had been, pointed out to them they would have shrunk from 
disagreeable facts, or might even have resented as unfilial or unfeeling 
the suggestion that they should contemplate their own condition in the 
event of their father's death. They may even have known for a certainty 
that it would leave them penniless, and yet have deferred making up 
their minds what line their efforts after self-support should take, till the sad 
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moment has arrived when, however unfitted they may be by grief to make 
any decision, some step has to be taken. Shutting their eyes to the future 
while yet it was in their power, they are utterly unfit to meet it when the 
future becomes present. 

In most of the cases in which women are thrown helplessly on the 
world, there has often been a most blamable want of foresight in the 
parents, which may be an excuse, though not a justification, for the same 
want in them. Still the fact remains, which I think few would deny, that 
a want of foresight is a decidedly feminine defect. Women do not look 
on and prepare for the emergencies which life may bring. No doubt 
this is partly owing to the fact that for many generations all feminine 
anticipations have been strictly trained in the line of matrimony ; but 
now that for a considerable time a redundant female population has 
brought the emergency of non-matrimony within the scope of the 
most short-sighted, why are many women still so unprepared for 
self-support .'* 

In the first place, foresight requires a mental effort, from which our 
laziness makes us shrink, while the uncertainties of life present chances 
of good fortune which our hopefulness seizes on as an excuse for inaction. 
In fact, however, such chances are nothing but an excuse ; for, even if no 
necessity for self-support arises, readiness for ill-fortune does not involve 
unreadiness for good fortune : rather, those who are prepared for the first 
are prepared for the last. 

But there is another cause for our neglect of foresight, in a sort of tacit 
acknowledgment that certain virtues and faculties are designed for 
worldly success, while others are necessary for religious success (if I 
may so express it). We women appropriate the religious virtues to our- 
selves, and leave the worldly for men. And of no virtue, or faculty, is 
this truer than of foresight. Is it not a fact that * long-headed,' another 
word for mental far-sight, generally implies somewhat of reproach ? And 
does not this irreligious aspect of foresight spring from our fatal habit of 
dividing life into religious and secular, and setting them in opposition to 
one another ? 

It is true that foresight is an important element in worldly success ; 
and perhaps, because we often apply it solely, and with so much zest, to 
our worldly business, there is some excuse for our looking on it as a 
specially worldly faculty. We must and do use it more or less in the 
petty affairs of every-day life, whether we choose to call that life sacred 
or secular. We, like the squirrel, like the bee, and like the ant, cannot 
supply our bodily wants without preparing beforehand. The house- 
keeper performs her duties well, just in proportion as she foresees the 
needs that will arise. The farmers, too, must months ago have 'sown in 
hope ' the bread which we eat to-day. And in higher things also we use 
this faculty, for the more we think of it the more we shall see that it 
lies at the very foundation of religious life, and the more we shall feel 
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convinced that it is not a power which should be left uncultivated 
in a Christian character. The whole of this life is to be lived in the 
thought of that life which is to follow, from which it receives its meaning, 
and we receive our powers of endurance and of action. * Be ye also ready,' 
involves an eye fixed on the future, while we work in the present. And if 
our work in the present necessitates — as it must more or less — a life 
lived for others, we shall work more permanently and more completely 
for their happiness or their good, just in proportion as we *look 
before.' 

We look, then, to the immediate future, and we look to the future 
beyond earth, and yet we leave out of account all the time between. 
Yet we call God by the name of Providence, and acknowledge that we 
should strive to mould our lives in likeness to His Divine character. Surely 
then that looking to the future, which precedes and involves preparation 
for it, is a possibility for us, and a duty. For foresight does not preclude 
trust. If a motive for our working out our spiritual satisfaction is God 
working in us and for us, then we may also say that God's provision for our 
bodily safety and well-being is a reason for us to work and to provide for 
the same. Indeed the trust that uses not the means provided is no trust 
at all, but presumption ; and surely our means, like the instinct of 
animals, bestowed on us for our own maintenance, is foresight. It is 
only when we have used all the means at our disposal to prepare for 
the emergencies of life that we can trust with full reliance. Then, having 
taken wise and right thought, and so being undisturbed and unweakened 
in the present by regrets for the past, we can leave the result in the 
hands of an Almighty Providence, and obey the injunction, *Take no 
anxious thought.' 

The time may come, we will hope, when parents will make a step in 
advance even on the wise old custom of the Jews, and will train not only 
their sons, but their daughters, to some trade, or definite occupation. 
Till they do, however, the daughters have it in their power, by a wise 
foresight, to seize opportunities now which shall prevent their 'falling 
behind' in the race for subsistence. They can decide in their own minds 
what special line they would take in case of the necessity of self-support. 
If they have any particular talent their line is easily discovered, and 
they will find that where there is a will there is a way for cultivating that 
talent. If they have not any special power, their immediate surroundings 
will determine what occupation it is easiest for them to learn. For 
instance : clergymen's daughters, who must form a very large proportion 
of the number of ladies now hardly earning their daily bread, and to 
whom more than to any class the father's death brings a total change of 
position, had free access to the schools in their fathers' parishes in their 
youth, before the days of School Boards. There they might have acquired 
thoroughly the art of teaching. A very few may have done so, few did so. 
But if more had availed themselves of such an opportunity the large increase 



to the number of teachers, made a few years ago, would have been drawn 
in part from the rank of ladies, to their own individual benefit, and to the 
great advantage of the community. For in the place of the drag upon it 
of an incompetent and suffering class, there would have been a positive 
improvement in the teaching and civilising power of the nation. Such 
an improvement we may look for in the future, now that ladies are be- 
ginning more and more to avail themselves of increasing facilities for 
training as teachers. 

Thanks to the spread of education in the present day, few girls are 
now without ample opportunities for cultivating their powers in some 
direction. Unpreparedness for life's emergencies, therefore, will be less 
excusable in them than in their predecessors ; and they, if they fail to 
Mook before,' will deserve all the more to *fall behind.' S. J. B. 
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'another j^eU) ^ocietp!' 

THESE words are sometimes followed, and often with some reason, by 
the remarks — ' Surely there are enough Societies already ! — What 
■can people want with another?' — * Whatever is it for?' — * What is it to 
do ?' Or — * Pray don't let me hear of any more Societies !' — * Can't people 
<io good without belonging to a Society ?' and so on. 

We confess we have been tempted to express similar opinions our- 
selves ; but perhaps one more Society may be useful, supposing it becomes 
successful, and that is, *The Metropolitan Society of Voluntary Workers,' 
which professes to be merely *a Registry for recommending works of use- 
fulness, languishing for want of personal help, to persons who have time 
and ability to spare.' Being undenominational, it differs from similar 
organizations already at work, and may therefore be considered to have 
an open field before it. Our own fear rather is lest its promoters be 
mistaken in the idea that the *need for workers is not sufficiently 
known,' and that amongst those who are able and willing to work, and 
are also aware of this want and ready to help, there are many who do 
not know where to seek it. 

Our own experience is, that the need for workers is so pervading and 
urgent that any one the least capable is drawn into the current at once, 
and if he or she are at all earnest, are very soon nearly swamped by its force 
and the presence of engagements which arise out of it. Still, the need of 
any accession to the band of workers wrestling in the great struggle with 
sin, misery, and want, is so tremendous, that we wish this new Society 
success with all our heart, and ardently hope it may gather in hundreds 
of labourers to the ever-ripening harvest-field. 

The difficulty more often met with in our experience is want of this 
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holy ambition for * service ' among the idlers of the earth, and the lack of 
capacity among those whose sympathies and conscience have been partially 
aroused. They are awake to the need and would like to help if they can 
do so without much effort or self-denial. 

But both these deficiencies may be remedied, and perhaps 'The 
Society of Voluntary Workers' may be educational in this particular. 
Knowing how infectious enthusiasm is even still in this selfish world, 
we hope that the well-known zeal of many of its promoters may spread 
over a large and flourishing Association. 

President : Mrs. Walsham How, Stainforth House, Upper Clapton, e. 

Committee : 
Mrs. Blatch, The Vicarage, Homerton, E. 
Miss GooLD, 29 Queen Square, w.c. 
Mrs. Selfe Leonard, Ash Grove, The Glebe, Lee, s.e, 
Mrs. ROBSON, The Paragon, Blackheath, s.E. 
Miss S. J. Smith, 10 Highbury Place, N. 
Miss B. White, 35 Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, w. 

Treasurer: Miss Rucker, 4 Vanburgh Terrace, Blackheath, s.E. 

Hon. Sees. : Miss A. Marten, Blackheath, s.e. ; Miss Robarts, Stamford Hill, N. 

OJiee: FiNSBURY Institute, 31 Finsbury Square, e.c. 

All letters to be addressed, and personal application made, to the Secretaries, 

at the Oflfice. OflSce Hours— Friday, ii to i. 

Rules of the Society of Voluntary Workers. 

1. The object of the Society shall be — 

{a) To enlist the services of those willing to engage in any religious or 

philanthropic work. 
(d) To obtain information from the Clergy, Managers of Charitable 

Institutions, or of other Societies, of work requiring to be 

done. 
(c) To bring those who will give personal help into communication with 

those who need such assistance. 

2. That the Society shall be undenominational. 

3." That it shall be under the management of a Committee of not less than 
nine Members ; that the Committee shall meet at least once in every quarter ; 
that three Members form a quorum, 

4. That there be Members and Associates. 

5. That Members shall be those who undertake work recommended by this 
Society, and that they shall inform the Secretary of their decision if relinquishing 
such work. 

6. That Associates shall seek to enlist the services of those willing to become 
Members, obtain information of Societies, &c., which need help, and commu- 
nicate the same to the Secretary. 

7. That each Associate shall subscribe not less than 2s, 6d, annually towards 
the expenses of the Society, and that each Member upon entrance shall make a 
donation of the same sum. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 



*TheN said Christian to the Porter, "Sir, what house is this, and may 
I lodge here to-night?" And the Porter answered, "This house was 
built by the Lord of the Hill, and he built it for the rehef and security of 
Pilgrims." 

* So Watchful, the Porter, called Discretion, a grave and beautiful 
damsel, who ran and called Prudence, Piety, and Charity, and they had 
him into the house and discoursed together. 

* Now I saw in my dream that thus they sat talking till supper was 
ready. So when they had made ready they sat down to meat.' 

if- * if- *•)(■* it- 

* Thus they discoursed together until late at night, and they betook 
themselves to rest. The Pilgrim they laid in a large upper chamber, 
whose window opened towards the sun-rising. The name of that 
chamber was Peace. 

* So in the morning, when they all got up, they told him he should not 
depart till they had shown him the rarities of that place. And then they 
said, * We will (if the day be clear) show you the Delectable Mountains,' 
which they said would yet further add to his comfort, because they were 
nearer the desired haven than the place where he at present was.' 

PilgrinCs Progress, 

OW clearly and vividly the old story stands out before 
us ! Christian weary, alarmed by the lions, hardly 
recovered from the Slough of Despond, coming by 
night to the House Beautiful, built by the Lord of that Hill 
for the refreshment of travellers, and received by the damsels, 
Discretion, Piety, and Charity, who in the second part reappear 
to admit Christiana and her children and Mercy. The two 
accounts are substantially the same — the warm welcome, the 
meal, the chamber called Peace, and next morning the in- 
structive sights shown by the Interpreter, and the final view 
towards the Delectable Mountains, the provisions for the future 
journey, and in the second part the memories of her husband's 
pilgrimage that are evoked to pleasure Christiana. 

Do we know this House Beautiful ? with its stores of enter- 
tainment for body and mind, with its resting-place for weary 
limbs, with its simple food and wine for famished bodies, with 
its mingled sights of nature and art, its kindly maiden in- 
habitants who minister to the tired pilgrims and send them 
comforted on their way ? I think so. I think there are many 
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in this land, and, perhaps, maybe there would be more if the 
maidens who inhabit them saw that they dwelt there as 
tenants of the Lord of this land, who has built these houses 
for the refreshment of pilgrims. 

But, to lay aside the language of allegory, how many 
homes in this rich and luxurious England shelter one special 
room or rooms, where all that is most beautiful and tasteful is 
gathered, which each member of the family seems to treat as 
a shrine, and bring, on each return from foreign lands, some 
choice treasure to delight eyes that may not wander in search 
of the beauty of other climes — for these rooms are the 
dwelling-places of the chronic invalid of the family ! Yes, 
they are beautiful rooms, the flowers are always fresh, the fire 
is cheerful, the books are new ; but how hard is it to feel 
that it is so to the one who perhaps never stirs from those 
four walls, and whose weary eyes dwell on the soft colouring 
of the walls and the choice treasures that hang on them with 
a feeling almost of loathing for their very beauty ! * I often 
think of you, in your beautiful room, quite with envy,* said a 
hard-worked professional, casting admiring eyes on the 
luxurious surroundings of one of these cared-for invalids, who 
smiled in reply, but in her heart felt that the barest garret, 
the most miserable inn-parlour, would have been a welcome 
change from the sameness of the lovely room she was com- 
pelled always to inhabit; and yet this woman loved beauty and 
art. No doubt Piety and Discretion would have got very tired 
of the treasures of the Interpreter's House if they never had 
had the pleasure of showing them to the Pilgrims. How I 
should like every invalid's room to be a House Beautiful to 
some of life's pilgrims. 

This is open to the objection that it is not right to bring 
young, happy life, into contact with some forms of sickness ; 
that it is equally unsuitable for some invalids to have young 
people too constantly in their sick-room, and I do not think 
it is always suitable for them. No, it is the weary, middle- 
aged workers, to whom the House Beautiful would be welcome. 
There are many invalids to whom the rdle of the Interpreter is 
familiar, and these do not need my message ; they have already 
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taken up their work : but perfiaps the special class of invalids 
I am thinking of, know they are debarred by the nature of 
their illness from such sweet, healthy work. They feel that it 
is impossible, in justice to the young, to allow them to come 
where they may at any moment witness what would leave an 
indelibly painful impression ; the unselfish, self-sacrificing 
invalid of this class retires into herself, and bears her cross 
alone — a cross often most hard, as the intervals of relief from 
actual suffering so nearly approach health as to lead to all 
the desires for usefulness^ the longings to benefit others, that 
are amongst the keenest denials of these lives set apart by 
the most mysterious of human ailments. 

Now there is one class of the workers in the world that 
stand much in need of the House Beautiful, to whom these 
objections do not apply, but to whom the warm room, the 
dainty little meal served with cosy neatness, the quiet bed- 
chamber, the amusing novel, even the arm-chair, are absolute 
pleasures. We mean the hospital nurse, specially if she be 
born and bred a lady. Invalids suffering from any malady, 
however distressing or unforeseen its attacks may be, can ask 
to come to her, sure that in her daily work much sadder 
forms of suffering are only too familiar, especially if it be 
such an illness as I have indicated, of which uncertainty as to 
the moment of the attack forms the most painful symptom. 
The hospital nurse is inured to all forms of * attacks.' 

But fancy the difference of arriving in the warm, cosy 
room, and sitting down by the fire in an arm-chair, or on a 
sofa, instead of hastily laying aside bonnet and cloak and 
adjusting an apron, and going *on duty' in the long, bare 
wards, dearly loved as they are by all good nurses ; but they 
make the contrast to the tiny room, crowded with its pretty 
things^ all the greater. 

The invalid will no doubt enjoy the small, nicely-cooked 
morsel provided, when she knows that it is a pleasant change 
from the huge joint that is the guest's daily meal ; and we 
hope most hospital nurses are radically healthy enough to 
enjoy a good dinner when they get it, though willing to put 
up with very plain fare. Still the grapes, which the invalid is 
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quite wearied of, certainly take another flavour when divided 
with some one else who does not get hot-house fruit every 
day. Then the pleasure of the long, unconstrained chat, that 
need only end when they wish, and not when the clock points 
to a certain hour. If they are real friends, there is no plea- 
sure like this; and if they are comparative strangers, still 
there are the interests in common of the work and the different 
views of life that active and sedentary lives get. 

Then there is * the chamber called Peace,* with the blissful 
certainty that there is no need to wake up in the morning — 
that not until some sign of waking be given will the cup of 
tea appear. 

One disadvantage of hospital life is its queer hours, spe- 
cially if the nurse is on night dutyj; but that, though highly 
inconvenient to family or social life, does not matter to an 
invalid whose little meal may come up at any hour. Another 
drawback keenly felt is that hospital life allows of little time 
for such reading or intercourse with others as affords the 
ordinary conversation of society, but the invalid is thankful 
for the outdoor interest that the nurse brings her in the 
record of her daily life. The longer holiday of nurses must 
be spent elsewhere ; but often, if the doors of the House 
Beautiful were open, the Matron of the hospital might say, 

* Nurse is breaking down. May I send her for one night 

or two, it might save an illness ?* Christian only stayed 
one night, and then went on refreshed. Long visits would 
be too great a strain on the invalid, but one or two nights are 
an inexpressible change in a monotonous life, and the very 
luxury and beauty which those who live among it almost 
come to neglect and despise, because it is so associated with 
denial and restraint — with the having to give up so much in 
life, will help the worker in life to take with her the waiter on 
life towards the distant land of Beulah, which both look at 
together from the roof of the House Beautiful, and out of 
that window of the chamber called Peace, from which, beyond 
the Delectable Mountains, may perhaps be seen glimpses of 
the river which both will cross with the sound of a trumpet 
and a hymn of thanksgiving. N. N. 
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Ci)e aJHorfting iLatrieg' (Suilti. 

Office: — 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

{Office Hours : — 1 1 to i and 2 to ^ Daily ^ except Saturdays,) 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post OfficCy Hereford Square^ S. W. 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be culdressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary,^ at 80 Eaton Square ; for Art IVork, to Lady Eden, 3 Lcnver 
Grosvenor Place y S.w, ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
31 Sussex Place, Onslow Square ; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald 
Moreton, at the W. L, G. Office, 113 Gloucester Road, s.w. ; for Knitting, 
to Miss Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, w. 

A MEETING of the General Committee took place on Tuesday, 
Nov. 13, when seven new Associates were elected, their sub- 
scriptions amounting to 7/. 6j. 

Specimen of Work done in October. 

445, 1418. Engagements as Daily Governess. 
1425. Engagement as Resident Governess. 
1 3 16. Critic to an Amateur Artists' Society. 

Several ladies have received presents of clothing, and others have had 
help during sickness. 52/. 4^. 9^. has been given to nineteen cases ; 
ns. 2s. having been given as allowances in sickness or old age. A Case 
Committee was held on Nov. 8, when three new cases were accepted, and 
assistance given to five which had been previously considered. 

528 letters were received, and 596 sent out. 

The Office will be closed for a fortnight at Christmas, both for corre- 
spondence and visitors. 

Ci)(^ HgrU ^otitt^. No. X. 

* ^0 ti)e utmo0t of our potoer/ 

Treasurer — Miss Octavia Hill. 

Hon. Secretary — Miss Mary Lyall, 14 Nottingham Place, w., to whom all 

Communications should be addressed. 

Choir Hon. Sec. — Miss Leycester, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Open-air Spaces Hon. Sec. — Edmund Maurice, Esq., 14 Nottingham Place, w. 

Flowers — Miss Tripp, 14 Nottingham Place, w. 
Open-air Spaces. — The principal works now in hand are la)ring out the 
Burial-ground in St. George's, Bloomsbury (Wakefield Street), the laying out 
St. Peter's, Bethnal Green, and the setting in order of the garden of the Epileptic 
Hospital, St. John's Wood. Hopes are entertained that Pepys' Hill, New Cross, 
may be saved from the builders. 

Choir. — One Oratorio performance and one Miscellaneous Concert were 
given in October. 

Decorations. — It is proposed by the Society, with the approval of the Rector, 
to place a mosaic inscription on the outside of St. John's Church, Waterloo Road. 
The words chosen are George Herbert's : * All may have, if they dare try, a 
glorious life or grave.' The words will be given in distinct characters, and will 
form, it is hoped, a gem of colour in that dreary neighbourhood ; and being in 
mosaic the inscription will last, and the colours remain bright. The cost, in- 
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•eluding fixing, will be 75/. Work has been undertaken for St. Pancras Mission 
Room, and for schools at Brixton. Two Hospitals applied for decorations, 
but more work cannot be Jindectaken till there are more funds. Contributors 
have always the option of saying to what branch of the work they wish their 
money to be given. 

Flowers. — The Hon. Sec. begs to thank those who have sent bedding-out 
plants. Bulbs would be very acceptable, as they bear London atmosphere better 
than almost any other plant, and are an interest during the winter. Trees are 
now being transplanted, and the many gardens .and open-air spaces are in want 
of them. During the flowerless time, ivy, moss, and evergreens are welcome. A 
«card should be sent beforehand to the Hon. Sec An Old Member. 



(Ztompensatton. 

HARD was my lot, and bitter ! None can tetl 
The misery of all that time of gloom ! 
Youth's brightest hopes — shut in a prison cell 

Life's fiairest years — passed in a dull sick-room. 
****** 
Then Love stepped softly — never music made 

A sweeter echo than his gentle tread — 

And whispering, * Some joys can never fade,* 

He hung a wreath of roses o'er my bed. 

Then Friendship caught my hand with "kindling eyes, 
Her zone of glittering starlight wide unfurled — 

Far more than heart could count I found my prize 1 
Each separate star a warm, bright human world. 

Then Gratitude with tearful eyes arose 

And said, in words which brought the tears to mine, 
** My prayers go up — from mom till evenirig's close 

A lamp for ever burns before the shrine.' 

And Sympathy's unmeasured bounty fell 

Thick as the hedgerow's blossom in the spring, 

Till through the darkness of my prison cell 

The daylight streamed and birds began to sing. 

Then 'mid the fluttering of unseen wings 

Faith's golden cross shone out — no longer dim, 

JFrom whence for ever radiant comfort springs, 

Like the glad chorus of an Easter hymn. 
****** 
Hard was my lot, and bitter ! Ay, but Time's 

Rough hand crushed sweetness from that bitter core — 

The very moments ring in silver chimes : 

* You never knew you were so loved before !' 

And ye who suffer — listen ! In my ceU 

Weeks pass to months, and months glide into years ; 
The harrow passed, and then the raindrops fell, 

But golden is the harvest of full ears. Warner Snoad. 
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Moral Questions. — Those of our readers who are interested in 
the circulation of the series of tracts entitled ^A Fern Words to Mothtrs^ 
^Schoolmistresses^ *• Employers^ and * Girls and Boys^ and which treat of 
the question of manners and morals among the young, with the view of 
raising the standard of both in the next generation, will be interested in- 
hearing that the first of these has been translated into Italian, and also 
into Welsh. The latter translation was made by a Welsh lady, who 
has accomplished her difficult task with much skill, and fully sympathises- 
with the subject treated by the work. It has been very cordially received 
by many of the leading Welsh newspapers; and the following extracts 
are taken from the Times^ edited by the Rev. E. Jones, Carnarvon ; and 
the Children's Treasury, a monthly magazine jn Welsh, edited by the 
Rev. Thomas Levi, Aberystwith : — 

* This is an excellent pennyworth ; a little book which it would be well that 
every mother should read carefully and thoughtfully. It has been written by an 
English lady who understands the subject, and translated by a Welsh lady, and it 
reads as well in Welsh as in English. '^ — Children's Treasury. 

* This little book is a translation from the English, in which language the copy 
before us. has reached 22,000. The translation is in excellent Welsh, and very 
readable. The subject is appropriate, suited to our times, and thoroughly 
necessary. No thoughtful person can read this little book without being wiser 
and better. With gratitude, we can say there are a large number of happy homes 
in Wales. To go into small, clean, orderly, and comfortable houses, and see the 
trust and affection which exist between parents and children, is the most desirable 
object that can be conceived. We also sometimes visit homes quite different — 
dirty, untidy, and wretched. These are the cottages of miserable men and women, 
where generations of children are brought up who know nothing of comfort. To- 
get religion, order, and happiness into these families, is one of the greatest things 
that serious and earnest people have to do ; and this little book, which we under- 
stand an English lady has brought within reach of our fellow-countrywomen, is. 
one of the best helps towards attaining that object.' — Welsh Times. 



Will be Ready Jantiary 1st. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN'S YEAR-BOOK, 

And Directory of Institutions for the Benefit of 

Women and Children. 



A few ADVERTISEMENTS can still be received for the Advertising 
Appendix of the above, if sent in immediately. Private Boarding-houses are not 
eligible for insertion in the body of the * Directory ;' but they are so useful to- 
ladies in search of a home or lodgings, that an especial place is allotted to them 
in the Advertising Appendix, and a reference to it will be made from the corre- 
sponding portion of the * Directory.' Any conducted by ladies for ladies only will 
he received half price, as also any businesses conducted solely by women for their 
own benefit. Immediate application should be made to Messrs, Hatchard, 
187 Piccadilly, w., as the Appendix is nearly complete, and the list will be 
finally closed on December 12. 
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The Editor does not hold herself responsible for the opinions of Correspondents, 
Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted, 

[Homes for Single Women. — ^We have received several communications in 
consequence of the article on this subject in our November issue, but publish 
those given below as perhaps the most definite in their suggestions. One corre- 
spondent complains of the little guarantee which the highest references give as to 
the nature of the establishments in which she has been offered accommodation, 
and says that in some houses in which she has boarded at from 30^. to 2/. a-week. 
she has been without ordinary comforts in the way of fires, lights, baths, &c., while 
occasionally even one good servant was not kept, and the arrangements of the 
household have been untidy and uncomfortable in the extreme. We fear that 
this is a possibility which must always be borne in mind ; and can only recom- 
mend ladies before travelling any distance to join what appears to be the most 
attractive family circle, to obtain written answers to a list of distinct questions 
drawn up on these and all other details on which information is required. — Ed.] 

Dear Madam, — I was much interested in reading your article on 
* Homes for Single Women ' in your last number of Work and Leisure; 
and having lived in several of the Flats mentioned there, I can speak 
from experience, and feel sure, if the housekeeper was a woman of 
education and qualified to superintend the cooking, see that the cleaning 
of rooms, &c., were properly done, there would have been much less 
discomfort than at present. How thankful some lady of limited income 
would be to have her rooms rent free for such a post, and with the tact 
and refinement of a lady's taste, would not think it too much trouble to 
send up a tempting dish for one who has been working hard all day, and 
who is too weary then to cook anything for herself 

There are other details of management a lady would look into and 
consider part of the daily routine ; viz., ventilation and cleanliness in the 
sculleries and closets — Condy's Fluid plentifully used, and all possible 
care in such departments. As the arrangements were not well con- 
sidered, for the closets opened into the sculleries, which was anything 
but pleasant or healthy, especially as the scullery was the only place 
where any food could be kept in a small safe put up privately with lock 
and key ; and as the opening of windows and shutting of doors of those 
places were utterly disregarded, it seemed almost impossible to keep 
anything to eat in such places. The more self-contained a Flat can be 
made the better, with an outer door to shut in all the rooms, so as to be 
as private as possible, for in a community of women of all ages and tastes 
this is quite necessary. 

The demand for unfurnished rooms at a moderate rent is great, and 
the system of Flats is protected and private ; and where the housekeeper 
would take a real interest in the inmates of such a house, without gossip, 
life need not be the forlorn and dreary existence that it is now. 

I am. Madam, yours faithtuUy, A Spinster. 

Madam, — As you have invited discussion on the subject of * Homes 
for Single Women,' I think it may be useful to give an idea of the life 
led by some of the inmates of the Flats already provided for those who 
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earn their daily bread away from home. We (myself and an aged friend) 
had a set of three rooms — two bedrooms, one sitting-room, and I was out 
from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Every day I rose at 7 a.m. dressed, stripped my 
bed, then laid the breakfast (the maid drew up the blinds of the sitting- 
room, lit the fire, and put the kettle on to boil), then I made the tea, 
boiled an egg, &c. &c. Geared breakfast away, washed up, trimmed the 
lamps, made the beds, swept and dusted all three rooms (they were 
cleaned by the maid once a fortnight), saw that my old friend had all she 
required, then set out for my day's work. A house-dinner was served 
between one and two o'clock, nearly always mutton and cabbage. I re- 
turned home at 7, laid the table for tea-dinner — cold mutton, as no 
cooking was allowed in the evening unless you did it in your own rooms, 
and I was far too tired to get out pots and pans, to say nothing of cleaning 
them. After tea there was washing-up, bedrooms to be got ready for the 
night, my old friend to wait upon going to bed : so about ten o'clock 
I might be able to sit down to necessary work, read, &c. ; but I was far 
too used-up for anything. This was my every-day life for weeks, and I 
leave my readers to judge for themselves if it was suitable for one who 
worked with head and hands for daily bread for seven hours a-day away 
from home. 

Such Homes would be very great boons indeed if the Superintendent 
were a lady with g'ood maids under her, who knew their work, and 
allowed to wait equally on each lady (as we all paid for attendance), not 
more on those who could afford to pay for extra attendance. Also good 
plain food, well cooked, and nicely served twice a-day, say between one 
and two, and 6.30 to 7.30, would be very much appreciated. In the Flats 
I allude to nearly all the inmates were out between the hours I name, and 
I know many suffered, and some left, because the food caused them 
illness, and very serious results arose from it. 

No Homes can work well if the ladies by birth, and accustomed to 
refined life, are put under the rule of a person, however respectable, who 
has been only a servant, and knows nothing of the ways and manage- 
ment of a large household, and less than nothing of cooking and buying 
meat, which is an essential, not only for the ladies who work hard, but 
from an economical point of view also. 

Trusting my letter may throw some gleams of hght upon a subject 
which becomes every day more important, 

I am, Madam, faithfully yours, A Worker. 

Madam, — I read your article on * Homes for Poor Gentlewomen ' 
with great interest, as I have had some experience in them. The object 
is a noble one, and the Lady Mary Feilding and Sir Curtis Lampson 
will be remembered with gratitude as the pioneers in this great move- 
ment. As you kindly invite discussion on the subject, I venture to 
suggest that both the Campden Houses and Oakley Street Flats are 
more suited for gentlewomen who are past work than for those fortunate 
ones who can earn their living. The amount of service given is so small, 
and the servants employed so young and untrained, that the occupant oi 
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the rooms needs to be much at home to complete the necessary daily 
work, and to supervise what is done by the servants. But for the 
working woman a differently arranged home is necessary. I have 
known workers leave home at 8 a.m., and return late in the evening 
worn out, to have to make their bed, light their fire, and do housework 
for an hour, perhaps, before they can get ready the much-needed tea- 
meal. The rule in both the houses named is an early dinner. This 
most workers miss, and, in consequence, secretaries, clerks, &c., get no 
substantial meal any day but Sunday. This the young and strong can 
stand very well for a time, but it soon tells even on them ; but older 
women feel this terribly, and very soon have chronic ailments to contend 
with, which unfits them entirely for work. 

Oakley Street Flats contrast favourably with the older establishment 
in having a resident Lady Superintendent. Poor ladies should not be 
put under the rule of a servant, even though there is a Managing Com- 
mittee in the background, as the ladies can only get at the Committee 
through the housekeeper, and never get a fair hearing. I could say a 
good deal on the sanitary arrangements in both houses and on many 
other points, but I fear to intrude longer, as no doubt there will be many 
other letters on this subject. 

I am, Madam, One who has lived in both Houses. 

Madam, — Whilst quite endorsing almost all ' Roma ' says on house- 
keeping in this month's Work and Leisure^ and feeling very grateful for 
many of her hints, and especially for the two receipts, which sound most 
practical and practicable — since she herself suggests ladies speaking out, 
I may perhaps venture to remark that there are one or two of her state- 
ments in which my own experience does not quite correspond with hers. 
In the first place, I find it more economical, both as regards time and 
money, for the servants to dine at twelve o'clock, should the family dine 
at one o'clock ; or at one, if the latter dine at two. This forbids long 
sitting over the kitchen meal, which is undesirable so early in the day ; 
and I find that the remains from the dining-room joints can be cooked up 
economically for the kitchen dinner, varying this with occasional cold 
meat, which I never order two days running, it being neither so digestible 
nor so nourishing as a hot dinner. I quite agree as to the best joints in 
general being the most economical ; but I hardly think that sirloins of 
beef, which generally have a large proportion of bone and much fat, come 
under that denomination. I find a round, or part of a round, of beef — 
according to the size of the family, one of the most useful pieces of 
beef for a household. A considerable portion can be used fresh, 
roasted, in pies, stewed, &c. ; the remainder can be pickled, and is 
excellent for boiling ; or the whole or part can be roasted, after 
having been in pickle not longer than eight or ten days ; for boiling it 
can remain a much longer time, if more convenient. It makes a good 
dinner on the Sunday, when probably in most houses the servants dine 
after the family. Very good soup can be made of the liquor in which the 
beef has been boiled, especially if the salt-extractor be used. E. M. 
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Advertisements for insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded ^ prepaid^ to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt. W, <Sr» L, in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope^ before the 2.2nd day of the month. They will be 
inserted at the rate of is, 6d, for 30 words ^ and 6d. for every additional 8 words. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. If kept standing, a reduction will 
be mcide of 10 pet cent for three, and 15 per cent for six months. 6d, extra must 
be forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address, and requires Ansiuers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advertisements to be renewed will oblige by stating the same 
as early in the month as possible. 

Answers to all Advertisements in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be addressed, *Care of the Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, W.,' and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from Miss G. She will be glad to have 
Parcels addressed to her at 13 Dorset 
Sireet, Baker Street. 

MISS REDMOND, 10 Duke Street, 
Manchester Square, late of the 
* Ladies* School of Needlework, 'under- 
takes DRESSMAKING for Ladies 
and Children. Moderate Terms. Les- 
sons given in Cutting-out and Making- 
up Dresses. Pupils received to learn 
the Business in the Work-room. 

N OFFICER'S WIDOW, whose 
Sons live at home, offers a Com- 
fortable HOME to Young Gentlemen 
Students, or would let Two Rooms to 
a Married Couple, or an Elderly Lady. 
Address Mrs. T., 64 Maryland Road, 
St. Peter's Park, w. 

APARTMENTS are vacant in the 
House of a Widow, formerly a 
Superior Servant, and able to make her 
Lodgers comfortable. References per- 
mitted to a gentleman who lodged three 
years with her, and to ladies in the 
neighbourhood. Address Mrs. Cray- 
ford, 12 Fairfield Villas, Beckenham. 

DAILY or MORNING ENGAGE- 
MENT required by experienced 
Teacher. Cert, in Honours, ist Class 
Cambs. Higher Local. Fluent French 
and German, good English and Music, 
elementary Latin. Address P. Trevor, 
Boumevale Road, Streatham. 

BOURNEMOUTH. Opposite St. 
Clement's Church. BOARDERS 
are received by a Lady. Terms, 30^-. 
weekly ; two occupying the same bed- 
room, 25J. Address, Mrs. Loeffler, 
St Clement's Villa, Church Road. 



WANTED a Situation as GOVER- 
NESS to Young Children, or as 
COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER to 
an Invalid Lady. Country not objected 
to. Seven years* reference. Address 
E. S., c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 
187 Piccadilly, W. 

A SCOTCH LADY aged 27, desires 
a Situation as GOVERNESS. 
French, German (France and Hanover). 
Music and Singing. Good Latin and 
thorough English. Address Candido, 
c/o Editor, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

LADY NURSE requires a re- 
engagement after Christmas. Able 
to take a BABY from the month. 
Three years' reference from last engage- 
ment. Address Bessie, c/o Manager, 
Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

AN ESCORT to Sydney, Australia, 
Wanted for a YOUNG LADY 
about to join friends there, who needs 
kind but firm supervision. Address 
Emigrant, c/o Editor, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

HOME FOR LADIES of Limited 
Means. Four Ladies can be 
received in a country house twelve 
miles from London. Terms, One 
Guinea, and Eighteen Shillings, ac- 
cording to bedroom. Large gardens, 
air dry and bracing Dux, care of 
Editor, Work and Leisure, 187 Pic- 
cadilly, w. 

FOR Winter Season.— POLISH 
KNITTING. Clear directions 
and worked specimen of this lovely 
stitch. 24 Stamps. Orders earnestly 
requested. J., c/o Manager, Work atid 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 
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WILL uiy one, knowing what illoess 
is, and the relief of Invalid Ap- 
pliances, CONTRIBUTE to a SICK 
LOAN SOCIETY at Vcninor? Money 
or articles in good condition, as Aii and 
Water Cushioos, Hot-water Bags, Ice 
Bags, Pillows, Easy Chiira, &c, will 
be thankfully received by Honble. K. 
Scott, Littledean, Ventnor. 

THE Editor of H'i>yi&' Leisure Kishis 
lorecommendahighly conscientious 
and experienced Lady as TEACHER 
in a School, or HEAD-MISTRESS or 
ASSISTANT in a Day School. She 
can supply Testimonials of great value 
Irom educationalists and others. Address 
Miss R. CitOFT, c/o Hatchards. 

YOUNG LADY, 23, is anxious to 
meet with a COM PANION SHIP. 
Educated abroad. Three years' expe- 
rience and good references. Or could 
do FANCY WORK for Sale, and give 
21/. in the is. Commission on articles 
sold. Address B., c/o Manager, IVari 
aari Leisure Officx, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

AN Elderly Lady, who is a good 
Walker, speaks French like a 
native. Paints well, and is an adept in 
all branches of Embroidery and Decor- 
alive Art, is wiUing to VISIT Private 
Families in the provinces in order to 
speak French and give three hours' 
Art-lesson a-daj' for 15^. a-week and 
all expenses paid. Recommended by 
Mrs.PHll.POT,Bersted Rectory, Bognor. 

PORTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL 

MRS. PRICE will he very happy to 
receive a few Young Ladies as 
BOARDERS to attend the above 
School. Fees, which are payable in 
advance. Fifteen Guineas a Term; 
Weekly Boarders, Thirteen Guineas. 
A Term's Notice required previous to 
removal. Good References can be 
given. Address 3 Suisen Place, South- 

IVili shortly hi publiskid. 
POWDRAV : The Story of a Great 
^^. English House. By Mrs. Charles 
RouNUEi.L. With Illustrations from 
Drawings in the British Museum, and 
from Sketches by the late Anthony 
Salvin, Esq., F.S.A, 51, To be pub- 
lished by Subscription (or Ibe Benefit 
of Queen Charlotte's Home. Sub- 
scribeTs' Names received by Etckers 
A.NU Son, Leicei,ler Square, London. 



MARRIED LADY wishes to TAKE 
CHARGE OF ORPHANS, or 
other Children. Motherly caie and 
good Schools to attend. Fair remunera- 
tion required. Address Mrs. FtsHBE, 
7 Westfield Terrace, Pollud Lane, 
Bradford. 

ANTIQUE LACES Cheap. A Lady, 
who is able to deal advantageously 
in Old Lace forthebenefitof an Invalid, 
offers some Lovely Old Flounces rf 
various kinds. Also Dress Trimmings 
in Brioche, Mechlin, Valenciennes, 
Flemish and Venetian, Guipures, Point 
d'Angleterre ; a lovely suite of d'Ai- 
gentan. Inquiries earnestly solicited. 
Address Maud, 292 Stamford Street, 
Asbton-under. Lyne. 

WANTED information about Cheap 
Residence for a Family, Small 
House or Unfurnished Apartments, in 
place affordii^ Educational advantages 
for little Boys. Address J. E. C, 
Hurley House, Marlow. 

WANTED now, or after Christmss 
holidays, YOUNG LADY, over 
18, as MONITRESS in Mixed School. 
Must be effective Teacher. Salary de- 
pendent on quallficalions — between 20/. 
and 30/. Live in School. house, and 
could arrange Board with Mistress. 
Good opportunity for any one wishing 
to study for Certificate Examination. 
Address Mistress, Guilden Morden, 
Royslon, Herts. 

A HISTORY OF KAISERS- 
WERTH, the great Deaconess 
Institution on the Rhine, by Pastor 
DtssELKOFP, the Director, has just ap- 

E eared, published by Hatchards, 187 
iccadilly, price u. 6rf. It gives a full 
account of the origin of the Institution, 
and of its various Branches in all parts 
of the World; and contains an appeal 
which, it is hoped, may move the hearts 
of some in England for more toorhers in 
the arduous but holy calling to which 
the Deaconesses devote themselves, of 
Nursing, Teaching, and Ministering to 
the Wants of the Sick and Suffering. 

A LADY DELINEATES CHA- 
RACTERS from Handwriting or 
Photographs for fifteen stamps. Ad- 
dress H. H., c/o Mrs. G. Smith, 
Bungay Road, Haleswoith, Suffolk. 
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MM. M., 98 A Southampton Row, 
. Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend t)ie following. Applica- 
tion, with full particulars, by letter only : 

1. Daily Governess. Specially adapted 
for Boys. Latin, ac, 

2. Resident Governess. 

3. Two Superior Head Nurses, one 
specially for Town. 25/. or 30/. 

4. Cook Housekeeper. 35/. 

5. Linen or Wardrobe Keeper. 

6. Housemaid, where Parlour-Maid 
kept. 

7. Elderly Cook for quiet place. Town. 

8. Under Housemaid. 8 months and 
upwards character. 

9. Maids, and useful Maid, and a good 

Courier-Maid. 

10. Butler. Speaks French. 

1 1 . Working Housekeeper, or Care of 
Offices. 1 1 years' character. Has 
own Furniture. 

12. Scotch Parlour-Maid. 24/. 

13. Footman. 18. 2 years' character. 

14. Man Cook. Permanent or job. 

15. Nurse, age 21. Over 4 years' 
character. For Situation in Town. 
Children under 4. 16/. 

MRS. Stuart Rendel, of 16 Palace 
Gardens, w. 

Recommemis Jane Hinton, to help 
in House or Kitchen-work, as her first 
place. 

Wishes to remind those about to pur- 
chase Christmas Gifts, of Mrs. Seward, 
44 Westbourne Street, Eaton Square, 
S.W., who sells Irish Laces and Em- 
broideries of the best quality. Caroline 
Seward, her daughter, who, though 
nearly blind, Knits and Crochets per- 
fectly. 

MRS. HARRISON BLAIR, of 
Finchcocks Park, Staplehurst, 
recommends inexpensive HOMES at 
Addiscombe and Bromley, with Widows 
of Professional Men. 

LODGINGS at Beckenham— (Win- 
ter home in Kent), from 7^. dd, a- week, 
including board. 

Mdlle. ROLAND, 9 North Terrace, 
Alexander Square, South Kensington, 
as an excellent Teacher of French and 
German. Can receive pupils at home 
only (2J. dd. per lesson). 



HOME, in or near London, wanted- 
for an old Lady nearly blind, who 
has been a SCHOOLMISTRESS, 
and who has a small annuity raised for 
her by her former Pupils. She could pay 
from 20/. to 25/. a-year, according to 
circumstances. Address Ducis, c/o 
Editor Work and Leisure^ 187 Picca- 
dilly, W. 

HARDY PERENNIALS, including 
Fuchsia, Alpine Primrose, Gum 
Cistus, Carnations, 4^. each. Old- 
fashioned Roses, 6//. each. Hepaticas, 
Double White'; Primroses, 2d, each. 
Strawberry Plants, 3J. per loo., &c. 
Also Knitted Socks and Stockings. 
Address J., c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure t 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A FRENCH LADY (middle-aged) 
wishes for an Engagement as 
Resident or DAILY GOVERNESS, 
to give Lessons by the hour, or to walk 
out with Young Ladies. Teaches French 
thoroughly, Rudiments of English, Ele- 
mentary Music. Good References. 
Terms moderate. Address Madame M., 
c/o Miss N. Gilbert, 5 Stanhope 
Place, Hyde Park, W. 

A LADY (an Officer's Widow) re- 
quires a LADY to assist her in 
the care of her Children. Duties in- 
clude those of a MOTHER'S HELP. 
State qualifications and salary required. 
Address Mrs. A. T., 3 Albert Terrace, 
Bedford. 

WILL any Lady join an Associa- 
tion for supplying KNITTED 
STOCKINGS to the Notting Dale 
Training Home for Girls ? Associates 
provide two pairs of stockings yearly. 
For further particulars apply to Miss 
E. Jameson, 44 Clanricarde Gardens, w. 

TRAVELLING MAID. Ex- 
perienced Traveller; speaks English, 
German, French, Italian ; competent, 
trustworthy, and useful ; valuable per- 
sonal attendant. Highly recommended. 
Address Siga, 97 North Street, Edg- 
ware Road, w. 

WILL kind Friends again help with 
Saleable Articles for ANNUAL 
SALE for the CHILDRENS' HOS- 
PITAL, SOUTHSEA, held in De- 
cember? Address Admiral, or Mrs. 
Raby, 8 Clarence Parade, Southsea. 
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WORK and LEISURE for 1884. 

THE early numbers of IVork and 
Leisure for next year will contain 
a series of Papers upon Money Matters 
as they affect Women, entitled : — 

* Other People*s Money.* 

* A Few Hints on Investments,* &c. 
And other articles, entitled : — 

' How to Earn an Honest Penny.* 

* Market Gardening.' 
*Goat Keeping.' 

* Economists in Dress.' 

* Housekeeping in Germany ; or, Die 

Hausfrau.' 

* Housekeeping in England on a 

Small Scale -^ Time - tables for 
Cook, Housemaid, &c.* 

* Emigration.* 

* Preventive and Rescue Work.' 

* Reading as a Fine Art.' 

* Somerville College, Oxford.' 

&c. &c. &c. 
Also further numbers of * A Tour round 
Europe,by Three Unprotected Females.' 

THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP 

INSTITUTE, 
15 Baker Street, Portman Square. 

Established /or the benefit of 
NECESSITOUS Lodies only. 



ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank- 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished 
or commenced. Special Designs exe- 
cuted to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; Dolls, 
and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; Illuminations, Carving, Leather 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fan^ 
Needlework. 

Begistry for 

Governesses, Lady-Housekeepers, 

Companions, &c. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the 
Secretary, 

Miss M. G. LUPTON, 15 Baker Street. 

CAN any Lady recommend a Little 
Girl, about 13, to NURSE a Small 
Baby, in suburb of London ? Address 
Mother, c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure Office, 187 Piccadilly, W. 



THE 

WORKING WOMEN'S HOME, 

53 Horseferry Boad, Westminster, 

PROVIDES Work for poor Needle- 
women, Accommodation for Women 
and Girls out of place, a Free Registry 
for Servants and Charwomen, and a 
Day Nursery for Infants. 

Orders for Needlework and Gifts of 
cast-off Clothing earnestly requested. 

NEW POSTAL BOXES 

For Cut Flowers, &c. 

Four Varieties and Price List, Post free, 
9 Stamps. 

Address Pownall Stubbs, 

Leek, Staffordshiie. 

BRIDE-CAKE BOXES. 

Twelve Varieties and Prices, Carriage 

paid, 7.S. Postal Order ; or 

Four Varieties, Post free, 9 Stamps. 

Address Pownall Stubbs, 

Leek, Staffordshire. 

Gentle-w^omen's Home -'work 
Association. 



ORDERS requested for EDGINGS 
in CROCHET, TATTING, and 
EMBROIDERY, at very moderate 
prices. Also DOLLS' CLOTHES 
and BABIES' SHOES. Address Miss 
E. M. BURNEY, St. Mark's Vicarage, 
Surbiton. 

Women's Trade Association, Limited. 

PATTERNS of all kinds of Woollen 
Goods, Materials for Mourning, 
and Italian Soft Silks of the purest 
make, sent to any part of England on 
application. Ready-made Under-linen 
supplied, also Clothes for the Poor kept 
in stock. Orders thankfully received 
for Trousseaux, Layettes, &c. All work 
done by Ladies. Terms, Cash. Samples 
of Tea will be sent on receipt of Postal 
Order for \s. or 2s. The Association 
being solely for the benefit of Ladies, 
the readers of Work and Leisure are 
earnestly invited to give Orders, or take 
Shares in the Company. Apply to the 
Secretary, Mr. Charles Norton, 20 
Frant Road, Tunbridge Wells. 



** 




